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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author of this Volume has been induced to pub* 
lish it by subscription, and all he desired, tvas a num" 
ber of Subscribers equal to the expense of publication. 
Afewggntlemenin whose hands subscription papers 
mere placed, have procured, after some exertion, the 
number he required. His acknowledgments are due to 
his irtdy respectable Subscribers.^-^To them the Vo^ 
lume owes its appearance, for had he foiled inprocur* 
ing an adequate number^ the tgianuscript should have 
been destroyed. 
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PREFACE. 



I TAUGHT for some time in a small town y I have 
taught for many years in a large city ; I was en* 
gaged as a teacher in an hospital ; I have been 
much employed in boarding schools ; I have taught 
all ranks— from the son of the peasant^ to the son 
of the peer;— -such is my claim on public attention, 

This> which is a reading age^ demands novelty ; 
and a subject^ however important^ if it is deemed 
hackneyed^ has every chance to meet with neglect* 
Education has been the subject of much discussion ; 
but I borrow not the sentiments of others^-<-I state 
my own^ which are the result of my experience; and 
a writer who gives novelty to a trite subject^ is cer- 
tainly not without some title to notice. 

Though I have arranged my ideas under different 
heads^ I hare neither formed a system nor written 
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vi PREFACE. 

xsomplete easays. Though I hare taken a compre- 
hensive view of every subject^ I have retained 
only those trains of sentiments which appeared to 
me to possess some degree pf novelty or importance. 
My aim, as well as my ambition, has been to ad*^ 
vance useful facts.' This may beltn apology for my 
mode ot writing to those whose minds are accu8« 
tomed to a foil and kgi^ iprraiigement of ideas* 
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OUTLINES OP EDUCATIOK. 



IKFANCY.— CHULimOOll. 

SiABLT impressions are sometimes powerful ; the au- 
thor, therefore, who should enter the nursery and 
drawing-room, and observe the errors in trwning 
children, might do a service to education. Hie ob- 
servations of such a person — at least most of them— 
would be equally applicable to youth. 

It may be remarked that, among die evils of huma« 
nity, some writers reckon the helpless state of infan* 
cy. The more we discover of the laws of nature, the 
tnore we discover the beneficent intentions of the Su- 
preme Being. The union between the parent and 
the young of the lower animals is less close and more 
transient than that of the human species, because the 
lower animals are sooner equal to their own preser- 
vation. But man has a more glorious destiny ; from 
his union with his fellows results the perfection of 
his (character, and In otder to render this associa- 
tion more close and permanent in maturity, nature 
has ^rendered him more helpless in infancy. An ob- 

B 
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14 EDUCATION. 

ject gains our attachment in pro][>ortion as it engages 
our attention and tenderness. Were the dependence 
of mankind on each other in early life^ as slight as 
that of the lower animals^ in vain would reason sug- 
gest those affections which nature has implanted, 
and which are of such importance in their conse- 
quences on society. 

Tears and crying in childhood^ besides being in- 
dications of pain, and means of exciting attention, 
seem to be appointed as an exercise Xo give circu- 
lation to the blood. When they proceed from pain, 
remove the cause-; but when they arise from caprice, 
disregard them, for a child will soon cease to cry 
when he ceases to attract notice. He demands some- 
thing which prudence requires you to deny, but he 
is importunate, and his tears move you to compliance. 
WTiat is the consequence of your concession ? The 
means which prove successful to-day, he will em- 
ploy to-morrow ; and while he acquires the habit of 
prying for trifles, he learns the rudiments of impe- 
rious command. If his caprice cannot obtain its ob« 
ject from your weak, but sometimes obstinate in- 
dulgence — if he cannot work on your affection, he 
will avenge himself by exciting your anger, and 
hence the origin of the malignant'dispositions. This 
reasoning, it will easily be perceived, is applicable 
to any period of youth. 

The endearing innocence of early life is interest- 
ing to benevolence and affection ; all are delighted 
with the child's smile, — all are pleased with his 
prattle. He feels his consequence, and demands at- 
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tention^ but in the course, of time^ he is less the 
object of endearment, and forced to fall into his 
proper station ; he becomes peevish and irascible ; 
and^his state of mind is oflen aggravated^ by the 
capricious alternation of fondness and anger of those 
who surround him. Without diminishing affection, 
suppress its silly appearance ; for tenderness^ uni- 
form^ steady^ and endearing^ never fails to gain res^ 
pect and love ; but prattling fondness has often per- 
nicious effects on the future temper of the child.—- 
In the moment of good humour^ you are all fond- 
ness; at another time you are less attentive; he is 
peevish, you become angry, and hence the ori- 
gin of the bad passions. But this is not the only 
objection to the expression of injudicious fond- 
ness. Over the weak nurse, the child soon per- 
ceives his influence; and of all notions, that. of com- 
mand is among the most dangerous in early life. Ne- 
ver grant to tears and importunity what duty itself 
would not urge you to perform. 

A child, who is alive to the objects around him, 
breaks in upon you with questions, while you are 
engaged in business or conversation. Permit every 
thing to yield to the humour of a child, and he be- 
comes selfish ; but he becomes benevolent when he 
finds that his happiness depends on that of others. If 
you suffer a child to feel his own importance, by the 
neglect of the convenience of others, you prepare for 
him future misery. The opinion which his family 
and domestics induce him to form of himself, will be 
disregarded in society ; and, unhappy youth I he will 
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16 EDUCATION. 

be obliged to submit to many seirere m^tiiications. 
His mind will assume a discontented and slanderous 
tum^ and he will revenge the neglect of society by his 
ridicule j or he will collect around him low depen* 
dants^ and purchase^ by his wealthy that attention 
which is denied to his merit 

It is one of the most sacred duties of parents to 
preserve harmony among their children ; and for this 
purpose^ a few observations^ which must occur to 
every person of the least reflection^ may be stated.—* 
Itestrain ev'ery mark of preference^ and let them all 
enjoy an equal portion o£ your attention and afiec** 
tion. — Under mild and steady authority^ render them ] 
hftppy« for it is happy children alone^ whose breasts 
are accessible to the benevolent and social emotions* 
Accustom them to address one another with gentle^ 
ness and kindness. — Suppress all emulation and rU 
valry, which may have tbe effect to produce envy 
and jealousy. Permit none to enjoy a selfish grati-^ 
fication^ for the happiness of all should be the hap* 
piness of each. 

Are there parents who evince partiality for some of 
their children ? if the question is answered in the af« 
firmative, no language can sufficiently condemn such 
conduct. It alienates :filial afl^ction^ renders children 
enemies to each other^ and prepares them to act that 
Bel6sh part in society^ Arom which the kind and be«* 
nevolent affections are excluded. 

A boy of a lively disposition^ who is p^mitted to 
prattle incessantly, cannot fail, by chance, to make 
some witty observations. A fond mother treasures 
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them in memory^ and desirous to raise that adminu 
tion in others which she herself feels^ relates them 
as instances of early genius. Good nature will smile 
indulgently at her conduct^ but prudence will admo* 
nish her not to make her remarks in presence of her 
child^ or of a wise man. The diild will become 
vain^ and refuse authority ; while a person of good 
sense will thinks that it is a misfortime to assume 
the man before ceasing to be a child^ and^ that pru« 
dence in a mother is a more estimable quality than 
injudicious fondness. 

A child conducts himself with impropriety^ but 
you have not resolution enough to restrain him, be- 
cause you are affected with his tears. And will you 
indeed sacrifice his happiness to your own imbecili- 
ty ? To save yourself a little uneasiness, will you ex- 
pose him to future misery } But prevent his tears, 
obviate every painful emotion, gratify every desire, 
and you take the direct method to render him effe- 
minate and unhappy. Surrounded by every indul- 
gence, he flutters from pleasure to pleasure, till all 
become indifferent— till life itself becomes insipid^ 
and to escape from this state of insipidity he obeys 
the powerful call of dissipation. Life is not a scene 
of indulgence ; it is a scene of activity, where every 
man performs his part with propriety and dignityj^ 
in proportion as he has learned self-command, under 
the guidance of prudence and virtue. 

Your child has some defects in his temper, but 
time, youimagine, will correct them. Will time de- 
stroy the weeds in your garden ? The defects, you 
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18 EDUCATION. 

say, are natural, and hence, vain is every effort to 
overcome them. If indolence has permitted the trees 
in your orchard to shoot into a luxuriance which ren- 
ders their fruit less excellent, will you satisfy your- 
self by saying, that such a state is natural ? The 
voice of enlightened philosophy is raising itself 
against many errors ; but it is long before the deci- 
sions of wisdom can be heard in opposition to preju- 
dices sanctioned by ages. Admit that a child has a 
propensity to particular virtues and vices, or even to 
particular arts and sciences, — the concession renders 
not your duty less important nor less sacred. Your 
child comes to you as the block of marble to the 
sculptor, and it is your duty to watch over his pro- 
pensities, and to direct them to virtue. 

SELF-COMMAND— FORTITUDE. 

Anxious to preserve a child from the dangers 
which surround him, you follow him incessantly 
with your eye, and confine his movements and 
diversions within the limits which your fears pre- 
scribe. What is the consequence of this solicitude ? 
Instead of walking through life with the firm step of 
a man — for fortitude is always connected with the 
manly virtues — ^he moves along with the timidity of 
a coward. While you guard a child from real dan- 
gers, pursue the plan of nature, — ^give scope to his ac- 
tivity, firmness to his character, — and experience 
will teach him caution. 

A child falls, and receives a slight hurt. Alarm- 
ed,, you fly towards him, and with inconsiderate con- 
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dolence endeavour to withdraw his mind from the 
afccident, and to dry up his tears. Yoiur conduct 
has an effect directly contrary to your intentions. 
His fear, which is roused, magnifies the injury, which, 
were it not for youi* interf^ftrence be might disregard; 
but what is of higher moment, you destroy that firm- 
ness which is essential to a manly characterj and 
render him a coward. 

The lower animals feel the pain only of the pre« 
sent; man destroys the tranquillity of the present, 
by the remembrance of the past and the anticipation 
of the future. A child or a youth would be in the 
condition of the lower animals, were it not for the 
imprudent conduct of those who surround him. In an 
institution where theboys were treated with much hu- 
manity and attention, but where they were wholly 
strangers to the weakness of sympathy,! have extract- 
ed a sharp'instr'ument which had penetrated two in- 
ches into the thigh; I have dressed severe wounds in 
dtfTerent parts of the body, and assisted to set brokeii 
bones, and never did I hear, as far as I can remem- 
ber, a groan uttered by the sufierer ; indeed, he would 
occasionally tiun round his eye perfectly unmoved, 
and view the operation, and when it was finished, 
relate the circumstances of the accident to his com« 
paniohs with complete indifference. Humanity and 
affection require you to preserve youth from pain, 
but wisdom enjoins you to be less solicitous on this 
account, than to teach them to suffer with fortitude. 
An individual who meets misfortune, pain, and dis- 
solution with a composed and brave mind, by his 
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n^soldtknfi i^Kminkbed his suifFeringd^ while he exfai* 
bits a spectacle worthy of the respect c^ mankind— 
a spectacle which has been pronounced worthy of the 
admiration of the gods. 

The government of our desires is essential to virtue 
aod happiness. The desires of a child multiply by m* 
dulgence, aikl in |»fopoftk>n to their extent he be< 
comes capricious and unhappy. Desires must be 
controlled by reasfon — a child possesses not this fa- 
culty ; mibmit them, therefore, to authority, and he 
lesmer to become happy as be learns self-^ommand. 
Your child desires every thing which pleases him ; 
he desires, for instance, to partake of every dish at 
table, and this, which is the effect of your indtilgenc», 
you doMtt natural to his period of life. A dntd pro- 
perly educated knows no desires but vriMatax:^ agree* 
able to authority. 

^ There are two methods of combating the aHghter 
evils of life— cither with smiling levity, or with manly 
firmness. It is certainly true that misfortitees cease 
to be such wlien we can once laugh at them, but this 
method h not without strong objections ; it is un- 
suitable to the British diaracter. Besides, the levity 
which laughs at slighter evils, may, in the course of 
time, by growing into a habit, stiffle the best feelings 
of the heart, and teach us to consider the world as a 
scene fitted only to excite ridicule, or to produce mer- 
riment. • 
. A philosophical sect, emanating from the character 
of the age in which it flourished, was ambitious to 
{dace happiness beyond the reach of accident — ^to 
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place it in the mind^ independent of external drcum- 
fitances. In almost every sect or party^ there are 
some who> raised by enthusiasm^ or irritated by op- 
position^ carry their system to extravagance^ and on 
this weak ]goint its enemies make their attack. The 
stoical philsosophyi though ever ^n object of ridicule 
to effeminacy, will ever merit the attention of wise 
men ; for he who, on its principles, perseveringly 
attempts to rise above misfortune, will acquire a com- 
mendable degree of fortitude. Pain is a positive evil> 
but all other evils are relative, and derive their form 
and hue from the sentiments through which we view 
them. Train youth, therefore, to firmness of charac* 
ter ; teach them to think as well as to act, and then 
counsel them to meet without fear what 19 common, 
and to sustain with equanimity what is inevitabloi 
Emancipate them from the slavery in which petty 
evetitsj in the bosom of luxury, bold the destiny of 
man. Pain may extort a groan, depression may claim 
a sigh, but never suffer them to utter the language of 
querulous complaint. A great and good man, with 
respect to the petty events of life, is like a stupen- 
dous mountain that lifts its summit amid a dear and 
serene atmosphere, while its base is convulsed with 
the war of the elements. 

8IMPLB FLSASVBXSf 

You are constantly supplpng a child with a pro« 
fusion of playthings ; he receives one at this moment 
with eagerness, but in an hour he throws it away, 
and^ instead of being really amused, he acquires thai 
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22 EDUCATION. 

restless habit — ^an impatience for novelty— which is 
characteristic of idle opulence. When he is more ad- 
vanced in life, anxious to render him happy, you lead 
him to amusementSj and surround him with pleasures. 
Look to the lower animals ; the young are sportive, 
the aged find satisfaction in repose. Life to the young, 
according to the intention of Nature, is enjoyment. 
While you, therefore, preserve them within the 
bounds of decency and virtue, leave them in the hour 
of relaxation much to themselves, and they are happy. 
Our tables are loaded with spiceries, &c., which act 
as stimulants to the stomach ; the digestive organs of 
a healthy youth are equal to their functions, but give 
him those spiceries, and, by over-exciting the powers 
of nature, you ultimately impair them ; and what was 
at first superfluous, becomes necessary to his less vi- 
gorous health. Apply this illustration to the object of 
discussion : If a youth is satisfied with pleasures 
which are simple, why should you expose him to mi- 
sery, by rendering them more numerous, or more in- 
tense ? Multiply his pleasures, and his mind becomes 
more accessible to pain ; render them more intense, 
and they become less permanent. 
, Pleasure is more transient than pain. We become 
sooner insensible to the fi'agrance of the grove, than 
to the noxious vapour that taints the atmosphere. 
The body and mind which are accustomed to intense 
pleasure, become on this account susceptible of in- 
tense pain. On a constitution which has lost its. 
vigorous tone, tea or coffee, in considerable quantity, 
first acts as » stimulant, and then produces depress* 
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sicm ; ardent .spirits^ after occasioning high excite- 
rnent^ produce depression amounting to pain ; and 
opium^ employed as a stimulant^ produces a higher 
degree of elevation^ and then sinks to depression, 
am'opnting to anguish. The laws of mind in this 
respect accord with those of body. A man who 
revels through the fields of. fiction to satiety, returns 
fatigued with the fitful visions of fancy, and spread- 
ing his feelings over every object, looks with apathy 
on the dull realities of life. A man who moves 
through the walks of pleasure, and who exhausts his 
powers of enjoyment, soon feels the listlessness of sa- 
tiety. To him manhood is cheerless and age gloomy, 
because they have no joys to bestow ; and what is 
life to him who has drained it of its pleasures ? 

Moderate enjoyments prepare us for the discharge 
o£ duty ; intense pleasures render us dissatisfied with 
common occurrences. Moderate enjoyments end in 
smiles; intense pleasures terminate in sighs and tears. 
Moderate enjoyments are like plants which commu* 
nicate fertility to the soil from which they derive 
their nourishment ; intense pleasures resemble plants 
which exhaust the soil on which they grow. Heaven 
has given us a certain portion of health, which is to 
be preserved by temperance; as well as a certain 
portion of tranquillity, which is to be preserved by 
virtue. Now, if at the call of pleasure, we en**' 
deavour to increase this portion of health and tran«i 
quillity, we lose what we possess without gaining an 
equivalent — ^what do I say ?— we exchange our health 
^d tranquillity~the most valuable benefa^tipQs from 
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Heaven--^fbf apathy> suffering and jrepentahee.--* 
Say then, to die youngs 4tun intense pleasure^ as 
you fear future satiety and misery ; diminish your 
sorrow by diminishing your pleasures ; and in the 
performance of duty, in usefulness and virtue, in be- 
nevolence and piety, pursue tranquillity, which is all 
the happiness the Deity has destined to man* 

AUTHOBITY. 

The affection of a parent is a sufficient guarantee 
for his good intentions respecting the tuition of his 
child, but he may err from indolence, or from igno- 
rance. When your interest is particularly concern-, 
cd in any transaction, how is every faculty roused 
to bring it to a successful issue ! why is die same 
zeal not brought to bear on education ? Let a child, 
you say, follow the footsteps of his fathe^^-yes, if the 
example of the father is always correct, and second^^ 
ed by the examples which are presented to him in 
society. But in the journey of life many roads are 
wrong ; and if youth lefk to themselves are apt to 
deviate into the beaten road of error, it is the duty 
of a parent to guide them into' the narrow path of 
truth. 

In the Scriptures, if I mistake not, children are 
frequendy enjoined to reverence their parents, but 
never «re parents enjoined to love their children.^— 
If the affeedon of the <me acts somewhat like in- 
tfdnet, die obedience of the other, in early life, most 
be enforced by authority, as in maturer years it is 
urged by gratitude and re880tt.">*-ls not affeedon a 
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sufficient security for the obedience of a child ? It 
certainly is— but not till your authority is establish- 
ed^ for affection is feeble in opposition to froward 
humour* 

You relax your authority because you are anx- 
ious for the love of a child. The less solicitous I 
was of the affection of a youth, the more I did my 
duty, and the more I did my duty, the more I gain- 
ed his affection. The more you train a youth to vir- 
tue and learning, the more you render him pleased 
with himself, and a pupl who is pleased with him- 
self, is also pleased with his preceptor. This is one 
of those truths which experience forced on my no- 
tice. Do you desire that society should perceive 
and appreciate your virtue? forget society, and in pri- 
vate as well as in public, in trifling occurrences as 
^ell as in important transactions, hold fast your in- 
tegrity and you will gain esteem, or at least you 
will feel the consciousness of deserving it. Such is 
the case with parental authority. Do your duty, 
and be less anxious to gain the love of the child, by 
weak compliances, than the veneration of the man 
by your steady and enlightened conduct. Imagine 
a youth who is obliged to submit to the discipline of 
irestraint in society, a habit which he should have 
learned in the domestic circle— ^who has by indul- 
gence lost the reUsh for calm enjoyments— who has, 
in fine, sense enough to perceive and lament the er-f 
loM of his early tuition. Will not such a youth re- 
proach his pare»ts?— Noj every thing sacred for- 
bids it; but he will feel some thing in his breast , 
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rising in rebellion against his filial affectionj and in 
the conflict his peace will be destroyed. 

A child acts improperly^ and you order him to de-« 
sist. He scarcely listens to you till your anger is 
provoked^ and then, perhaps; after you have repeated 
the command several tiines, he obeys. Say not that 
such a child is naturally stubborn and sullen ; im** 
pute not to nature what is the result of your own 
mismanagement. Be sparing of your commands^ 
but when you do impose them, require cheerful and 
prompt obedience. You wish a child' to do what 
is contrary to his inclination, and you employ all the 
wheedling arts of persuasion to gain your purpose ; 
a parent who solicits from a child wliat he should 
command, can blame himself alone when he meets 
with disobedience. 

Minute rules for the conduct of youth, are similar 
to minute rules for the preservation of health ;— 
both, by being misconceived, may prove injurious. 
What limits should authority permit to a child in the 
expression of his desires ? Several authors having 
delivered their sentiments on this subject, I shall 
generalise mine, and state them concisely. If yqu 
permit a child to express no desire, you render him 
a dissembler, or fit him to become a slave ; if you 
qIIow him to express every desire, and if the ex- 
pression be ever attended with gratification^ you pre-» 
pare him for e^eminate and vicious indulgence.-^- 
We .are surrounded with a thousand events, which 
we can neither change nor modify, and we cheer-, 
fully submit to a destiny whic{i^ we cannot con.« 
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troul; yet Heaven has given ub considerable liberty^ 
for while we move in the general course of nature^ 
.we have a circle peculiarly our own, which becomes 
the scene of our ingenuity and our virtue. Our 
case, in some respects, should be that of a child.-— 
While authority marks the boundaries which he is 
not to pass, suffer him, within these limits, to com- 
mence the exercise of those powers which are to dis- 
tinguish him as a man. Does a child eicpress his de- 
sires with a confidence that requires your assent ; 
or does he, on your re^sal, persist either in angry 
pertinacity or acquiesce in sullen silence ? If such 
is his conduct, deceive not yourself, by imputing 
to nature, what is really the effect of an error ii^ 
^ucation. A youth proposes' for to-morrow some a^ 
musement, which can be pursued only in a certain 
state of the weather ; the day, however, proves, un.^ 
favourable, and he gives up his resolution without 
reluctance and without pain. Such is the conduct 
of a youth who has been well educated, with res- 
pect to authority. He is desirous of some induU 
gence ; but as the accomplishment depends not on 
himself, but on his guardian, he learns two impor-i 
tant lessons — ^he learns to reason about the propriety 
of his request, and to suspend his eagerness till it re-^ 
ceives that sanction, which alone can give it effect. 
If it is refused, he feels not unhappy : for while he 
confides in the affection and wisdom of his guardian, 
habit leads him to cheerful obedience. 

Youth is the vernal season of life, when nature in- 
vites to activity and to happiness } but we oppose 
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her intentions by subjecting youth to the discipline 
of restraint. Withdraw this restraint^ so little accor- 
dant with the gaiety and hilarity of youths and ren- 
der the morning of life> by its amusements and its 
pleasures^ dear to remembrance. But we must re-> 
nounce declamation^ and in order 1^ arrive at a just 
conclusion^ connect youth with future life^ and attend 
only to the language of experience. 

In a rude and primitive state of society^ restraint 
over youth is almost unknown— why then should it 
be deemed necessary in a state of refinement ? In a 
rude state, every word is worthy of remembrance^ 
every action is worthy of imitation, and the achieve- 
ments of die man become the amusements of the 
youth. The whole society moves in a beaten path,, 
and the son has only to follow the footsteps of the fa- 
ther, But in a state of civilization, to continue the 
simile, there are a thousand different paths, and with- 
out the vigilant care of experience and wisdom, 
youth would often deviate into tracts that terminate 
in folly and vice. 

A youth who has not been disciplined to restraint, 
woidd experience no check in the pursuit of pleasure, 
were it not that imbecility is naturally blended with 
indulgence, Fear operating on imbecility, may pre- 
serve some degree of moderation, but how ignoble is 
this motive in comparison with the elevated principle 
which is derived from authority and fostered by rea-. 
son ! 

Where is the man who does not perceive that he is 
surrounded by a thousand restraints .'—the laws of 
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the material >vorld-^^e laws of his country— the 
manners of society ; yettiies^ restraints escape atten- 
tion> because they excite no uneasiness. SHmilar is 
the nature of the restraints imposed on ^outh^ if 
your system of guardianship is early assumed and 
steadily maintained. If yoii^ therefore,, at an early pe« 
riod assumeautbority^obedienceijrillbe equally natu« 
ral as pleasant ; but if you neglect the assumption of it 
till a child become capricious and obstinate^ he will 
refuse obedience^ because he scorns command. The 
horse which is trained while young, patiently sub* 
mits to the rein^ but permit him long to range th^ 
forest^ and almost no trmning <?aQ subdue him. 

The necessity q£ authority is enfc»:ced by an ob-> 
aervation which appears to me not unworthy of at- 
tention, A sense of our dependence on others is 
the cement of the ties whieh imite us in society. 
Indulge a youth in his humours^ and in proportion 
as he feels his independence he is incapable of ac*< 
quiring the benevolent affections ; but lay him un* 
der the restraint of authority^ and in proportion as 
he feels his dependence — (a state, by the way, which 
is the most natural and pleasing to youth) — ^he leana 
with confidence and affection on the kind hand which 
supports and directs him. The seaman and the sol* 
dier find security and pleasure in yielding to the 
commands of superiors, whose talents they respectj» 
and in whose vigilance they confide, 
• With regard to authority, there are two methods 
which may be pursued — ^an affectionate manner, 
which Ipiows how to condescend without losing re-i 
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spect— and a distant deportment^ which^ without con- 
ciliating esteem^ commands obedience. The first 
method few can adopt with success; the second 
method is the most likely^ with many pupils^ to se- 
cure improvement. By the second method the mind 
of a pupil^ at least its peculiar and secret movements^ 
are concealed; by the first you wind into his heart> 
draw forth his affections, fix them on virtue and 
learning, and by contributing to render him worthy 
of your attachment, you gain through life a friend. 
Happy is the youth who has fouiid such a precep* 
tor! 

Authority is necessary not only to the improve- 
ment but also to the happiness of youth. This po- 
sition may be confirmed by an observation which 
siip^rsed^s ' every argument. Take two boys, assign 
to them a task ; place one under the sanction of 
authority, which is capable of being enforced, and 
leave thf other to the guidance of his own humour, 
and his aversion to application wiUlead Jiim to ne- 
glect it. After some time, dismiss them to their 
amusements, and the boy who has performed his task, ^ 
will feel a lively energy of mind. Freedom from re- 
straint is delightful, but the consciousness of hav- 
ing done his duty is heightened by the reflection, 
that he merits the approbation of those whom he 
respects. The other boy is dissatisfied with himself, 
apd with every thing around him ; instead of giv- 
ing way to the hilarity of youth, he sinks into mo- 
rose dispositions, for his diversions have lost their 
usual attractions, because his heart has lost its gaiety. 
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CORRSCT TASTE AND HANKERS. 

'The modesty and virtue of youth, it is universally 
allowed, should be protected from whatever has a 
tendency to injure them ; but the taste also of youth 
should be protected, with a vigilance no less watch- 
ful, from whatever niay debase it ; because a correct 
taste is favourable to honourable principles, and en- 
gaging manners. Low and vulgar caricatures — ^low 
and vulgar humour, whether in prose or verse, and 
the buffoonery of our places of public amusement, 
ko attractive to youth, take a tenacious hold of the 
tnembry, ^and prove hostile to that elegance of mind • 
which has such a charm in conversation, in manners, 
and in writing. 

Many people have two sets of manners-^at home, 
they are sullen or ill-natured; abroad, their tones, 
words> and looks, are modulated and formed with 
the most insinuating politeness. Some suppose that 
it is proper to address the lower ranks in a com- 
manding tone, in order to support their dignity, and 
to check presumption. Nothing can be more erro- 
neous than this notion ; for that affability which is so 
engaging in society, and which knows how to con- 
descend without low familiarity, is essential to true 
dignity of character. Let the language and conduct 
of youth be uniformly mild and obliging, and let us 
remember, 'what has been frequently repcfated, that 
children are influenced by example-^that they follow 
the footsteps of their parents. - If there is noliar- 
mony among parents there will be none among chil- 
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dren; and if parents are perpetually chiding their ser- 
vants^ their children^ ncytwithstanding every advice to 
the contrary^ will not fail to imitate their example. 

Some parents^ anxious to see their chHdren well 
bred^ are perpetually instructing them in the rules 
of good breeding> and thus attach to trifling obser* 
vances an importance which is due only to right 
principles and virtuous actions. Others^ no less de« 
sirous to n^ake their children conduct themselves 
with propriety, incessantly enjoin them to act with 
prudence and decorum, and thus with good inten- 
tions instruct them — ^by confining their solicitude to 
, external manners — ta assume the appearance, with» 
out possessing the reality o£ virtue. Another class, 
anxious that their children should approach towards 
a perfect character, distinguish not tiie foibles which 
expire with youth, from the vices which spring up 
in the man, and, in effect, give an unnecessary aus-t 
terity to authority, and a forbidding aspect to virtue* 
Genuine politeness springs from candour and bene- 
volence, and while a parent, with a vigorous arm, 
eradicates the roots of vice, let him, with a gentle 
b^nd, lop ofif the foibles of youth. 

nEPJBNDANTS. 

Permit not children to approach servants, is the 
admonition of some writers, while others give a con- 
trary advice. General positions in education are of* 
ten useless, or dangerous, because circumstances alone 
can determine their application. If servants, by 
their obsequiousness, inspire pride, and the love of 
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ccnoiiiiaiid; est, by their eondact, corrupt mofals^ aU 
low not a oiuld to approach them ; but if their cha** 
racter and manners are unexceptionable^ a child^ by 
oohdng occaeionBll^ with his inferiors^ may leal^ the 
rudiments of those reciprocal duties which are so 
necessary to die happiness of society. 

A youth educated among servile dependants^ sees 
around him actots uiidel^ masks^ who conceal theif 
own characters^ suppress the language of truth, and 
while amdous to exhiHt their s^eal for hi^ interest 
and service, act under the impulse of no other 
principle lint that of ^selfishness. In such a circle, the 
youth cannot acquire a knowledge of mind, of of the 
duties which the community demands from him.— ^ 
The dupe of illu6iv««ppearances, he confides in those 
who can best fiatter his prejudices ; and incapable of 
elevated sentiments, or of dignified actions^ he be- 
comes selfish and depraved. If he is in power, he is 
haughty :; if he is religious, he is superstitious ; and 
even his ignor&nce — ^b^cause few address him in the 
language of frankness — he mistakes for knowledge. 
It has been remarked^ that the character of the 
best of princes has been formed in the school of ad^ 
versity. Is this position sufficiently understood ? If 
you remove from the noxious vapour of a marshy 
v;al]ey to the salubrious air of a mountainous district, 
the removal hova the one place may be as much th^ 
cause of heidth, as a resid^ce in the otheh It is not 
necessary that the young should be disciplined in 
adversity, it is only necessary that they should be 
withdrawn from ^e impure atmosphere of luxury. 
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Withdraw them from a crowd of flatterers, and from 
the softness of indulgence ; place them in a circle of 
their equals, and throw them much on their own in- 
genuixy and exertions. It is among equals that we 
learn the true estimate of human nature — ^that self- 
love resigns its extravagant pretensions — and that 
we obtain the rudiments of those reciprocal duties 
which constitute the happiness of society. A people 
who are fl^ed to an indifferent soil, are obliged to 
labour ; but the exertion which overcomes the steri- 
lity of the soil, develops their faculties, and raises 
them in the scale of civilization. Thus it is with an 
individual in society. Thrown into circumstances 
that demand thought and exertion, he secures the 
development of his mental powers, and rises to. the 
true dignity of his nature* 

Curiosity — credulity. 
Curiosity and credulity, which are characterestic 
of youth, are admirable instruments of education.—^ 
What is curiosity? Observe the young animals of 
the brute creation ; ever restless and active, they 
seem to rejoice in their new existence. The same 
law extends to .the human race ; in the young, who 
are healthy, every muscle bounds into action, and, 
pleased with activity, they fly from object to object, 
and cease only when fatigue inclines them to repose. 
This corporeal energy is communicated to mind> and 
becomes the origin of curiosity. How simple and 
beautiful are the processes of Nature ! Curiosity is 
like a tender plant, which can only be reared by 
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^kill and attention; and in this drcumstaacej we 
again discover the beneficent plans of the Deity.— 
Were the principle to remain vigorous in the breasts 
of the multitude, ^lyho ar« destined to labour, and 
whose only desire is the approach of the evening 
that they may enjoy rest> it would serve to render 
thiem unhappy, by creating desires which their si- 
tuation permitted them not to gratify* 

A child is inquisitive ; in what respect should hi^s 
curiosity be gratified ? If you hastily answer every 
question a child puts to you, and preclude the ne- 
cessity of thought, you cultivate memory alone, or, 
perhaps, you even fail in this respect, and only teach 
him habits of levity. If, with an austere manner, 
you scruple, to answer every proper question, you 
repress his curiosity, and shut his mind against the 
access of knowledge. Allow him at times to pause 
over the difficulties which occur to him, and with- 
out exhausting his patience, or damping his curiosi- 
ty, enable him by your prudent management to 
overcome them by his own ingenuity. Thus you 
accomplish two important objects : you fix his atten- 
tion and give exercise to his judgment. I repeat 
the fact, or rather, I amplify it; in order to instruct 
a young man, it is necessary to fix his attention ; it 
}s necessary to raise his curiosity before you gratify 
it : before you communicate a fact, he must possess 
the desire which eagerly advances to receive it. 
There is another remark which is equally obvious : 
The more a young man is taught to conquer the*diffi- 
culties which oppose his progress ; or, at least, so 
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long as the BU6pen«e haa not the e&ct jo£ exlsmustbg 
his patience^ or damping his e^ertian^ his ingenmiy 
becomes the more livel j> and his knowledge the more 
indelible. SuptK>rt not a Jrouti^ <to the temple of 
science, but point out the way that leads to it, and 
bid him nobly ascend. A young man, ashamed of 
his ignorance, or rather overcome by an indolent ha^ 
bit, will ask no question ; another youth is paT>e- 
tUally im^rtuning you with q^uestions, but his cu-* 
tiosity is without effect, and from his leVity^ lie im«* 
mediately forgets your information. iTie parent and 
the preceptor should ^mrticularly guard youth f^ainst 
these extremes df character* 

What is credulity? Suppose a people, whose 
knowledge of the globe is Confined to their oWii 
tountry ; they are disposed to give credit to marvel- 
lous stories concerning distant regions> because, be^ 
ing above deceit tlietnselves, they cannot suspect its 
existence in others, atid being little accustomed to 
tiie^ exercise of reflection, they possess no standard 
by which they can judge df the credibility of truth.— 
This is credulity. Persons, on the other hand, who 
have not neglected the cultivation of intellect, but 
^hose self«>importanee is sujierior to their knowledgCi 
texamine every relatioii of distant countries with 
acrupulonf investigation, and confide in those rela* 
tioris only which agree with their confined observa-^ 
tions^ — This is scepticism. In the credulity of early 
life, we also discover a proof of Divine wisdom* The 
opening mind of you<& is destined to be formed 
by those whose sentiments may be wrong, but whosei 
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motivM tif # always {»ttre. Th« affectidn of a child 
yiddtf {nfptidt (Confidence to the wisdom of a parent^ 
wfaiU tbe afFdction of a parent » the secutity of hia 
gMd itt«ietili<ma. * . . 

rMirtjL(*BNc«.^ifiAitir ofiNiua. 

Indulgence produced at once imbecility and obst!-. 
naCy^ whik a manly and vigorous .character is the. 
result of restraint. Indulgence renders the mind 
raperftcial, restraint inspires a habit of thought and, 
6f ingenuity. Indulgence converts the common plea^ 
aures of life into insipidity^ and youth^ in order to. 
find others more grateful to satiated desire^ flies into 
dissipation; but restraint gives rise to a habit of 
aelf-command> which is the best security against ex*. 
Ces^. As the powers of the mind are first called in* 
-to et^rcise by sensation, so the restraints of the body 
lire changed into those of the mind. The youth who. 
had learned to control his appetites^ from the same 
habit learns t6 control his passions* 

Hie viees whieh result from indulgence are of all 
Others the most inveterate, and difficult to be oveim 
come> because tn proportion as they acquire strength^ 
they impair the vigour of resistence which is neces* 
saiy to oppose them. 

t have seen occasionally, not without some sur- 
prise, the lives of young people published, who gave 
remarkable Ittdi^cations of early genius. Does a 
^Id, or a youth, without an adequate cause, shed 
tears ? This is a symptom o^ debility, though not of 
jmmikliate danger. But does hcj while the ardouf 
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of his fancy is fixed on some theme, Inreathe widi: en* 
thusiasm, and tremble through every nerve? Is eve- 
ry idea vivid — ^is every word energetic ? Delighted, 
as you imagine, with the glow of gjenius, you ap- 
plaud liis emotion. Fatal applause ! His brain, the 
seat of the sentient principle, and his nervous system, 
are in a diseased state, which, unless counteracted, 
will goon carry him to his grave ; or, if he survive 
manhood^ it will throw over him the gloom of idiot' 
ism. Who would admire the glow of beauty on the 
cheek of disease ! — ^But to pass over extreme cases, 
let us attend to those that are more common. A 
youth who makes rapid progress in some bruich of 
education, is warmly commended ; and urged equal* 
}y by the pleasure of improvement and the praise 
which is the reward of it, he presses onward and 
anticipates the knowledge of manhood. What is the 
consequence ? Exhausted by his own exertions, des" 
titute of a competitor, and satiated with praise, Ida 
zeal sinks into indifference, and the brilliant boy of-* 
ten becomes a very dull man. Every faculty of mind 
must be cultivated ; for, to improve one to the ne- 
glect of the rest, is similar to a congestion of blood 
to some parts of the body, which, ' while it seems to 
give vigour to the frame, never fails to produce sub- 
sequent debility. 

FEAR— ANGER — SBVBfelTY* 

. Some tutors^ by their practice, seem to think that 
the fear of punishment is an effectual method of fix-* 
ing attention. An author maintains that it, has a 
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jcmtrary effect^ skice a'mihd filled wkh fear is inca- 
pable of steady thought. These sentiments, accord* 
ing to my experience, though true in particular ini» 

.stances, are false as general positions. Fear, said I, 
lA a degrading principle of action-*— show a youth' the 
beauty (^ learning— ^evate his mindi and lead him» 
by every generous incentive, through the path of 
science. I cherished these sentinlents till expe- 
rience forced me to abandon them, and however dif- 
4cult it m9(g be to relinquish . opinions which are 
aanctiened by our most grateful feelings^ my mortifi- 
cation has been Consoled by the discovery of what I 
deem truth. The principle of fear enters into every 
system of religion, and into every code of laws; it 
also enters' into every department of life Industry 
is stimulated by the fear of want Remove from the 
poor man this fear, and he most probably becomes 
indolent> improvident, or dissipated. Many a young 
man who is bom to a small fortune, remains in ob^ 
scurity and insignificance, because he is destitute of 
the stimulus which is productive of honourable dis-» 
tincdioni but jplace him in business, impress on his 
^ind the. fear efwantj and he acquires industrious 
habits, which guide him to competence and respecta- 
bility. Such is the case with the young in. the pur- 
suit of science. A degree of fear or awe is necessa- 
ry to overcome indolence, and to fix attention, but 
this feeling is soon forgotten in the consequent habit 
which finds gratification in improvement. Without 

. this awe, rewards have no other effect than to pro^ 

^ duce selfishness, while emulation terminates in ca« 
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price and envy. This principle^ how0ver, kt ordfi 
to foe Btlntaatj, most be guided by temper and jndg* 
menu The early habits of sonie jmxng men faaT« 
beeti Bnmed so correctly^ that you have onlytoamoiitii 
their diifiealties^ and by your approbation^ remwtd 
Aeir industry; while others are of such a delicatb 
frame^ that fear of eorreetion overwhelms them wiA 
trepidation. You cannot too earelUy discriminate 
between indolence and want of capacity, and in urg* 
ing on a young man in the career of learnings the 
hope of your approbation should ever be superior t^ 
the fear of your displeasure; far the exertions of d 
youth arelhsquently defeated by his very desire ta 
excel. 

An abstract term, as I have observed, has various 
•tgnifications; wliicb can only be known by its raxU ^ 
cms applications. A boy forbears to oonniiit an of4 
fence, because be fears punishment; another boy ^.. 
with respect to the offence acts in the same manner; 
but from a different motive-*«he is less actuated b^ 
die slavish fear of punishment thaft by tiie generous 
fear of incurring the displeasure of those whom hi 
respects. It is in this latter sense I recommend fear; 
which Ideem an essential principle of conduct ateve^ 
ry period of life, and in ^very viSFw of honwrn nature* 

Should an instructor ever give way to anger f Pee* 
tishness produces contempt; and the fint thing ne^ 
eessarjr to the improvem^it of a pupil> is tlie tud 
pcctebiHty of the nmster. A boy is faioessantly 
enjoined to subdue his passions, but vain !» the 10^ 
junction, if it isf countsraeted by tbedeam^eof * 
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tetcher «r a parent. Tou expatiate on th^ beaotx 
•f aelf-eommand^ and ini^ire a pupil with, esteem fot 
a depertment, ealm^ manly^ and complacent; but 
next moment you give way to a burst of passion, an4 
destroy by your ccmduct the effect of your .oouaseL 
¥ou talk to a youth about virtue, and pl^se yonr« 
•elves wi& the belief that you are forming his dim 
isacter by y<Hir precepts ; but you deceive yoursdve% 
fi»r while he seems to listen to your language, he is 
fimming his character by your exam^. I r^eat 
the question. Should an instructor ever give i^ay 
f0 anger ? My answer would be*«-N«vet, if y<mtb 
were eariy diciiiliQed to restraint ; but duty will o& 
ten compel a teadier to assume a commanding man^ 
nsr, in wder to silence petulance^ to subdue obsti* 
nacy, and to awe presumption, into obedienecy-» 
Ehppy is the pupil who has found an instructor, . 
^ho can assume such a manner, without forgetting. 
ibe respect which is due to himself, and the affection 
wbiA is due to hia pupiL 

' D<r I ]^ead far severity P«-42nite the. reverse* 
Iffy plan does not indeed recomm^id weak indul* 
gence, which is so pernicious in its consequences, 
but itna6irally leads te the bindnesa and aft'ection, 
which are evar the result of judicious authority.«i«> 
You grant to a child ev^y indulgence which his 
caprices can find in the domestic circle, and when 
fae is a litde more advanced in life> he engages with 
Ae ssime unlimited indulgence in the amusemente 
of SjQOiety. Painfal is it to a man to leam the re« 
f^iy^nta wfakkshoeldbave been acquired in^arly 
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years. ■ But what is life to Kim. who^ in youA^'has 
exhausted its pleasures ? I would reduce a youth 
under authority^ because I would make him hap- 
py ; — I would prevent the gratification of his capri* 
cious humour, because I would prevent his misery ; — 
I would found virtue less on prejudice, and the 
weakness of hope and fear^ than on reason aiid habit ; 
I would rather raise his mind above the luxuries 
of wealthy than rail at them with abortive acrimo- 
ny ;^nstead of listening with silly vanity to every 
whisper respecting his character^ I would have him 
to defy his enemies^ if there be any that traduee 
him; while^ with respect to happiness^ instead of 
pursuing It with feverish haste^ I would make him 
happy by instructing him bow to overcome misfor- 
tune. 

TUITION BY INCLINATION AND BY KBAQOK. 

. A foreign author, surrounded by modem institu- 
tions> borrowing the sentimyents of the. andents^ ^Hd 
glancing at the customs of a rude peoj^le, has'writlten 
a treatise on education^ which is equally remarkable 
for its true and erroneous views, at the same time 
.that it is interesting by its eloquence, by its spirit 
of l^enevolence, and even by its sarcastic touches-^— 
.which assume the air of philanthropy-^-against mo^ 
deri^ manners. The spirit of his writings, in some 
respects, ha^ infused itself into our plans of edaoa- 
:tion. Infants are to be. taught to reaspnj and to 
.youth, the path of science is to' be strewed with 
flowers. I have read several of those plans,r— mo^ 
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of them written on the continent^ and doubtlees 
with the hest intentions ; but they appear to me to 
be rather ingenious than useful, and quite unsuit- 
able ta the British character. Our character is de- 
pressjsd, whenever we learn to trifle. Physiognomy^ 
•artificial memory, perhaps I may add, the new theo- 
ry of the brain, and several other similar discoveries, 
when transplanted into Britain, have faded in a 
climate so uncongenial to their own. 
. The first object is to give clear conceptions to the 
•mind. This cannot be sufficiently praised ; but are 
,the consequences as beneficial as the aim is' com- 
mendable ? I shew a tree to a child ; I point to it, 
and name the root, the trunk, the branches, the 
leaves, imd denominate the whole a tree. I hold up 
•my fingers, and pmnting to them in succession, I 
say.this is one, two, three, four ; then I add that one 
and one are two; and that two and two are four, &a 
'This plan would require almost every man to become 
itprec^tor; but why with unnecessary minuteness 
describe objects under morning twilight, when, in 
the coure of a short time, the sun wiU display them 
fully to your examination ? But there is another and 
a stronger objection. In education, as in health, the 
means, when too officiously pursued, generally de« 
feat their aim. Surround a youthron this plan, with 
a number, of tutors, and, in proportion to your cafe, 
you sink him into a state of pupilage, from which be 
can never extricate himself. As a boy he may ex* 
cite wonder, but as a man he will sink below medial 
iKarity. To inspire the. mind with clear conception^ 
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i» CtfttiMf m valiwble object ; hi us not, kowever, 
.|^ve importimQe to iriSei, but let us remehiber^ that 
.w^ iiGq«m our knowledge, as ve acquire the lan^ 
^age eturent in soeietj, and that the moat precioua 
^abit we can form in youth, is that of reviewing « and 
ueorrecting, our mental stores in maturer life. Whxip- 
jeyer ia deistined to rise to eratnence<-*-whoeTer is de8«> 
iined to extend the limits of science, must break the 
fetters with whidi he has been bound by the authori- 
tj of great names, aiid become his own instructor. ] 

Shall we lead youth to learning by his inclinA^ 
•tions? Permit a young man to be guided by hia 
jlhdinations, and it ia probable you render him im« 
becile, opinionative, and unhappy ; but subject him 
to authority, aiid fie feels a more pure and eiJilted 
pleasure than he can . possibly experience by pursu* 
ing his own humour. Authority is seconded by 
jexample ; a child not only obeys bis guardian, but 
tie feels a pleasure, if not spoiled by indulgence, iii 
accompanying or following his equals in the career 
cf learning. 

A boy pursues his amusements with vigourw^gain 
his incUnktions, and will lie not pursue his learning 
in the same manner? Observe .the youth in private 
tuition, who has obtained the government of his 
parents and his tutol^«^e is frequently lapguid at 
In^ amusements, as he iis at his lessons. Load a 
boy with playthings, dismiss him from reatraiutu; 
with unlimited liberty to pursue his amusements, 
«ind in the course of a few days he will break his.play« 
ihingf, and, if shame prevent him not, he will returo 
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to yon/ and $it down in apathy And diagttst. It li 
restraint and employment that give to a eduxdboy 
his hilarify at hia diverdons ; indeed it is employ^ 
ment> or some steady pursuit^ either corporeal or 
iKiental^ that produces happiness in every period of 
life. 

A boy may certainly be inatnicted in many bran- 
dies of physical science by his inclinations^ but phy^ 
pxcal sdence is not the whole of learnings neither is 
It necessary to the business of life* In the diffei?0ni 
departments of society^ we are frequently influenced 
less by inclination than by duty; and why should 
not the young be early taught the lessons of restraint! 
to which they will be obliged to submit ? Hie m<M 
we sacrifice our inclinations to duty^, the higher ia 
pur gratification ; and the more dificulties we over-^ 
eome in the path of science, the more it is endeared 
io us. The mind, in this way, acquires a boldet 
tone ; it surveys with satisfaction what it has accom^ 
plished, and feels ardait to achieve mitre. 

Shall we reason with a child^ You may adopt 
such conduct, if your authority over him is completssi 
for in such a case to reason with himabout his duty^ 
is really to inform him of it; but if you resign youf 
authority and meet him oh equal terms, you may be 
assured that his arguments will be more powerful 
than yours, because his obrtinac^ will be greater.*** 
Reason is of slow growth; man is directed' by hia 
physical wants^ before he is directed by his reason, 
and j{ Nature denies a child reasoUi it denies only 
what would be useless or pernicious ; and in order 
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to supply the. deficiency^ it gives him up to the con« 
troi4 of his guardians, and if not spoiled hy indul« 
gence, be submits with complete confidence to the 
guidance of those whom be loves. The first duty, 
therefore, of a parent, is to preserve in the oompletest 
manner the confidence and obedience of a child. 
. You talk a bout propriety of conduct to a child—- 
be understands no such language ; he knows only 
the gratification of his. wants, and the pursuit of his 
amusements A child oan in many instances perceive 
what is useful; you therefore extend your views» and 
render utility the general argument of persuasion. 
Pan a child conceive the utility of the restraints which 
hejallh and virtue impose on our appetites and pas« 
sion^ ? Can a youth conceive the utility of the men- 
tal discipline which is necessary to- future respecta- - 
t>ility P Talk to him about the Utility of intellectual 
culture, which is the basis of future eminence,, per- 
suade him to pursue it — ^then turn from him, and he 
will fly to his diversions. A youth is! sensible to 
the good opinion of others^^you therefiore say inees- 
aandy to him, ^' What will others think of such an 
liction ?" To regard the opinion of others is the die* 
tate of wisdom, but to^render it the sole motive of 
action, is productive of imbecility of character^*-** 
Never refer the conduct of youth to a principle 
which may mislead, when you can refer it to one 
whi^h is more pitre and less liable to error^ < 
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^ GAMSS^-FICTICfN— *FOBinEtY. 

Fables^ it is said, are improper for diildren^ be« 
canse they induce a belief that the lower animals 
possess speech and rationality, the attributes of man. 
Poetry and eloquence endow nature with' our feeU 
ingsy affections, and passions, and why should a plea- 
sure—the gratification of a natural propensity — be 
denied to early life, which is edmmendabie in a 
more advanced pmod ? Admit that a diiid believai 
a fable to be true, still no injury can ensue, for his 
belief expires with childhood, while the moral dfit 
may remain through future life, and influence his 
conduct. 

Fairy tales, it is said, are improper for youth, be« 
cause they have a tendency to create a turn for ro^ 
mantic fiction. All men in their journey through 
Kf6 — ^fromthe plodding artist, who in falicy builds 
'■ bis counti^ house, to the visionary sentiittentalist; 
who builds castles in the air^->have their fields of fic« 
tion to which they occasionally retire. A man is not 
censurable for occasionally rkiring to the romantic 
dell or grove; he becomes liable to censure <mly 
when he remains thtere, while necesiuiry busipesfS 
elsewhere demands his presence. A youth may be 
innocently amused with such tales; they may even 
induce a taste for reading, but the moment they se*- 
duce the mind from more serious study,^ the advan«* 
tage is purchased at too great an expense. My ob- 
servations are respecting society as it actually exists \ 
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ftr were I to lay down rules for a •imple and vir« 
tuous society, I wotikl banish laoet of our books 
of morality; I would have mea^ without talUi^ 
^ibout virtue, to practiae itj I would banish works 
of fiction, because I wodd have them to de^- 
riv0 their simple and pure pleasures from the di»> 
dNirge of their dutief, and the acquisition of know* 
Wge. 

r The invention o^ ttie present timea» is converting 
HNurning into games of annisement If these games 
•^ intended merely for the hours of reUuiatioUj they 
ni^y be entitled to commendation; buU if they-aro 
eubelituted for the more serious task which is ap« 
pointed by anthority, no language can sufficiently 
oottdemn their use.- Have they the ef^ct of leadii^ 
the mind gently and pleasuiUy into the walks of 
faience ? No ; ihey induce habits of inattention an4 
^ivplity, and prevent the mind firom acquiring thfl 
yigour which is necessary to excellence in learning, 
as well as in virtue. Whoever simplifies aEiy branch 
nf leamingj does a scorvioe to mankind ; but it shonk) 
iieremembered, that the habit of attentioob whicfai 
cm only b» aoquived by vigoroii^ «(erci«e» is gene- 
rally of more rea^ b^efit to a youth* than allthf 
leturning he acquires* If Uie acquisition of know-* 
ledge isr neeeepary, wby should it not be cmuiected 
siith amusement and pleasure? This is the Ian* 
gttffge of effeminacy and luxury, which grasp ajt 
bippiness,' wkhout payix^ the price which Nature 
fiim^Ms to it ^ and hence all thdr g;i:atifioatlons t^« 
minate in disappointment Best auo^eedn to UboiM? 
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vN^iope springs iroia fear— ^ur very happiness is die 
scfward of Mcriioes and privation»—and the plea* 
eiires of learBiilg result IWhii successful applicatioiv 
»Wluit 1 riiali we receive the good of lifb> and not 
also its etH? Take away from life its sorrows^ aitd 
leave its pleMures> and what is it? Take away ita 
fB<|uietud^— -its labours; take away its paina^HtS 
calamities; and you take all its reality> and leave 
Ihe shadow only of pleasure. Uet us tiol^ therefcnre^ 
deceive oteirselves- by expediting pl6asune> btforew^ 
have paid the price which is necessary to acquire i% 
^ Should works (^ fietion be put into thd hapds of 
youth ? Wotks of ficticm*-! allude to those which 
f)rofeS8 to exhibit the )»as8i6iis of mankind, and th^ 
manners of society— 4nay be compared to fermented 
Hquor, whldi is tiot insalubrious while it is of good 
qiUL^y, and taken in moderation^ but whidi is pen* 
Hiciods when tiM quality is bad, and whto it is used 
with intetiip«rance, Fermeiited liquor (the words 
may be taken in their literal as well as in their figura* 
live sigmficatibn,) * is not necessary to h#alth> it is 
Mcessary to habit only ; and wisdom counsels us to 
^aMl youth against mmec^ssary habits. General 
lOensure is always unjust Though the t^dency of 
Bttd^ publications is certainly not fiivourable to thf 
mdf ality of ordina)ry life^ many of theni might he s^ 
lected which are worthy of approbation. It is me» 
fiUldoiis to ttioet the Idfe «nd frivolous in dieir own 
^weXka, and to convey to them instruction under the 
g^seofamusenMkt. • Works of fiction^ however^ are 
not requisile^to. a&imiooem people^ andthe^ only 
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vindication in a state of high refinement is^ that they 
may render a luxurious people less immorali and less 
dissipated. But still it must be confessed^ that the 
morality gleaned from such a source is veryiunlike 
the mild and unostentatious qualities vrMdi adorn 
private life.-^Should youth read no stteh works? 
Ignorance is a very unsafe guardian of virtue. Se* 
lect a few for their perusal^ suc^ as are written with 
Judgment and taste; but let the relish for thenvbe 
ever subordinate tp the pursuits on which depend 
theii^ character, fortune and happiness. 

Should works of poetry be put into the hands of 
youth ? There are two characlera which education; 
in training the young, should equally avoid. A man 
whose mind is destitute of feeling and taste, is un- 
able to rise above the level of vulgar ideas. Ano- 
ther man, whose mind has been fostered by sensibili- 
ty, forms, by the aid of fancy, an ideal world, and 
pleased with thfs creation, he turns from the ordinal 
ry occurrences of society with disgust. The former 
we may respect for his industry imd integrity, but 
we cannot esteem him either .for his amiable quali<^ 
ties, or elevated sentiments. The latter excites 
our commiseration at the same time that he in^ 
curs our censure ; for while his artificial refinement 
withdraws him from :the rational and pure enjoy- 
ments of humanity, his pleasures, which require 
strong excitement, are transient gleams in a dak*k 
and troubled sky. Taste should be engrafted oft 
manly thought, and poetry, judiciously selected, aQ» 
compHshes this important^purpo9e. -> ^ 
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; A young. man^ by reading poetry, may contract 
«ucH a fondness for it, as to dislike serious oecupa* 
tion> and waste bis time in writing verses. An 
eminent statesman, or general, or painter, or poet, 
is generally imagined to be favoured witb peculiar 
talents, and raised above the level of mankind. Not 
tucb is my opinion, aeeording to my view of the 
philosophy of mind. Take twelve men at random 
from society, and I believe four of them will have 
sufiident capacity to. fill the most eminent depart* 
men^s of the community. Why, then, are there so 
few celebrated men ? A very limited number of in* 
idividuals are placed in favourable circumstanced, 
and possessed of the habits and industry necessary 
40 high attainments; besides, most men from iudo« 
ienc^ &r0 satisfied with mediocrity, and not a few sa* 
jcxifice celebrity to competence and ease. The early 
predilections, and early habits of a person, may be 
^edked qv overcome by choosing a profession una^ 
•congenial to their expansi<Tn, in the same manner that 
« youth who has indulged in the composition of poe- 
jtry, may, by devoting himself wholly to the duties 
jof an ac^ve profession, retain nothing of the poet 
l>ut \^8 elegance of taste, 

A remark h^re. occurs to me which is of general 
application in tuition. It requires much discretion 
td bestow, praise andt blame ^ith effect. A young 
man presents to you his composition in verses— you 
injudiciously praise it in the warmest language of 
^^ogy. Whatist the consequence? His self-love 
is gratified-"-his enthiiaiaam is roused^ and.from some 
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un&vonrable circumstances, which ignorance tenns 
vAiit of genius^ he toils through life after excellence 
in poetry, without ever mirpassing mediocrity.*-* 
Take the reverse of this supposition* A young man 
presents to you his verses-^^you censure them with 
severity, and attack the art itself with abuse. What 
iB the consequence ? In you he sees nothing but 
grovelling sentiments, while towards poetry he feele 
a more ardent attachment, for we cannot tolerate 
abuse against the object which we love. Much ad» 
dress is requisite to withdraw youth fVom the im« 
proper objects of their regard, 

A taste for poetry has many advantages. Itgiveft 
tp the phraseology a more copious choice of words, 
and to the diction a more agreeable harmony :-*Net 
harmony which cloys by its monotony and sweet* 
ness, but such as varying with the sentiment, throws 
over the. language inimitable loveliness and grace.**** 
Poetry, which has a moral tendency, touches the 
heart, and animates the 'affections with a kindli^ 
wanntfa* Descriptive poetry, which attaches us to 
nature, opens a source of pleas[ure, equally pure and 
permanent, delight&l to youth, and grjateful to man<k 
hood. Happy is the youth who has been early im* 
bued with a relish for the charms ot nature ! Such 
a taste forms a back ground which gives $. beautiful 
teliefji and a 'mellow richnep s to the figures which 
time in its course pourtrays on memory. Lead the 
'young occasionally fl^om the city to the country, uid 
"Without making them poets and^ painters, enable 
them to view«iiAtttre with the feelings of both««-^ 
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TeJicb them the rudunento of natural littory, and 

every walk will be delightful^ every prospect wiH 
i)e iotereating, and every object will inspire feeU 
ing, or lead to meditation. But, above all, op^t 
ibeir minds to the percepti<»i of theharmonjr, tl» 
beauty, and the wisdom displayed in the imiv^se. 
Kindle in theza a pare and unostenatioUft piety^-« 
piety breathing concord and peace, and they will turn 
from nature with benevolence to man, and with 
i;rateful homage to that Being, of whom our truest 
knowledge is to know that He is incomprehensible^ 
^nd our aublimest eloquence is to bend before him 
in the silence of devout adoration. 

PUNISHMENT, 

The object of punishment is not to revenge the 
violation of duty, but to prevent a repetition of itj 
it is not to gratify anger, but to effect refimnation. 
Hence it is necessary to associate, in the mind of 
youth, the punishment with the ' offence, and not 
with the anger of the person who inflicts it ; it is n^^ 
cessary that he deem it the consequence of his con* 
duct, and not the capricious exercise of arbitrary ax^ 
thority. In the moments, therefore, of your gveatest 
displeasure, convince him, by your mannerj that 
your regard for his welfare, and your r#gr^ for the 
atep you are about to take, are the stroi^est emo« 
tions which actuate your heart* If; unfortunately, 
you have contracted an irascible temper, a boy will 
be more fearful of incurring your displeasure, thAn 
,of committing an offence ; and on the commisalon of 
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bne^ instead of feeling re|>entance, he will be desi- 
rous only to conceal it^ that he may escape the seve- 
rity of your displeasure. But convince him by your 
Bteady authority, that wilful error can never pass 
with impunity,* and then speak to him with open 
and mild concern ; for, if with scowling eye you term 
•him blockhead and scoundrel, with other and more 
opprobrious epithets, you take the most direct me^ 
thod to sink him into the degradation from which 
you wish to raise him. Inspire him with the hope 
of your esteem ; dwell on the better part of his cha- 
Tacter ; excite in him the love of whatever is amiable 
and good; and you will assodate repentance with 
error, at the same time that you animate him to right 
conduct, by eyery generous principle, 

OORPOBEAIi CHAfiTISSMENT. ' ' 

A strong feeling, exists against corporeal chas* 

' tisement ; and, according to the manner in which it is 

too frequently ' inflicted, the feeling is certainly 

just. Shall we then abandon a mode of punishment 

•which has been so general, because it seems to be 

• repugnant to nature and humanity ? One practical 
remark on education, in its application, is sometimes 

• superior to a volume of speculation. 

At one period of my life, I was engaged as a 

-teadier in an institution, where I had an excellent 

opportunity of observing the character of youth.— 

-When I entered on my charge, my pupils seemed 

determined to resist my authority, which I was 

equally determined to establish ; because X dearly 
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perceived that niy usefulness aoid comfbrt depended 
on the acecmiplishiiient of this object. The struggle 
was saffieietitly obstinate, but complete success final* 
ly frowned my exertions ; and this event, which 
occurred at an early period of my life^ gave me such 
^n aversion to chastisement, that the infliction of it 
has always been painful to me. If my observations^ 
-dierefm^, seem to favour this mode of punishment, 
truth demands the adcnowledgment that my feelings 
are in opposition to it. 

' To establish my authority^ I tried every method ; 
reasoning was disregarded, mildness was deemed 
weakness, and fear was the principle which had an 
immediate and powerful effect. But when my pur- 
pose wasaccom^ahshed, and the habit of obedience 
formed, authority assumed the tone of kindness, and 
ibarwas converted into respect. Authority lost 
its- austerity^ obedience was without obstinacy, and 
•while: both were blended, in harmony, the master 
and the pupil seemed to forget the cause firofid which 
they arose. . 

" Respect proceeds from? authority, and authority is 
the result of fear. From my own experience, as well 
as firom a review of the constitution of human nature, 
I am almost inclined to advance the position, — ^that 
fear is the principle of obedience. Is not &ar, of 
all principles, the most degrading? It certainly 
is; but it resembles a noxious plant, which, by 
-ftkilful preparation, is applied to useful medical 
purposes* We rise from Nature to God ; we pass 
from selfishness, to benevolence: and why may we 
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Aot ptflsthmi ftar to the putett principled of obe* 
dience f A. child is puniabed for improper behM 
viour; the effect of your ditpleasore ia aMoci^Jted 
with his error, mid his fear proves tbejBecurity of 
bis good conduct But this fear may be cha&f«d 
Into laudable principles of action. Egtablidi your 
authority, gain his affection* and he will be less fear* 
fol of punishment than of losing your approl^tion— 
be will be more anxious to deserve jaar good opinion 
than to escape correction. When a youth arrives at 
this point, chastisement may be almost wholly abaQ« 
doned. This principle, however, proceeds fiurtbei^ 
The loss of your approbation is the loss of bis own, 
for your displeasure, is always accompanied with 
aelf-reproachi and hence feat is converted into on« 
of the noblest principles of .a<^on, 

I advance an observation, which, if jtruei in, genet 
ral, proves, in tjlie mo^t decided maaiier, the necessi? 
ty of authority. I gained the affection of a youth* 
by the very means which I employed to correct hif 
errors; and those whom I disciplined to right con^ 
duct; I always regarded with peculiar kindness.—- 
1% it the nature of punishment to confiiliate^ffectioii 
fuid kindness t The affirmaticm of the qu«»stion must 
lippear as strange to others as it did to myself, till 
cq^peri^ce forced it on my conviction. In the mind 
0f a youth, error is cotinected with some degree of 
ad^*^ eproach ; wh^i he> therefore;, acts i^iproperly^ 
from a sense of shame, as well as of degradation, he 
feels unlv^py. Jphastisement atones fiv the offence i 
whil^ pome, conciliating e^pressiop, niipb ap^rrTbil^ 
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matxik t6tiSxttt lis unwoMhy of the fkyottfable opinion 
yott had cottceiyed of Mmj^^reatores' him to ndSf 
e&tiLflkif^noy, and eleYales his niiiid to the lore of 
decency hnd prcqsriety. I repeat the remark^ be* 
cause I wi^h it to be dearly uiiderstood/-*Imperfect 
ji^thority ia productive of mutual irritation and aver* 
axon; but comj^lete atithorityi directed by reason^ 
and enforqed by good nature^ gives riae to mutual 
i^ard and affection* 

The exfiremea of good nature and ill humour^ Btt 
two qualities exceedingly improper for the raanageft 
mient of youth. Under the former^ a. boy l>ecomea 
alotlilul «nd ignorant^ at the same time that he lose0 
^€tmt ad^iedlBiBto&d #hich is requisite to propriety 
andvhrtue. UMb^lhe latter^ he may indeed becohie 
learned^ but the acqui^ion probaUy Mrill l)e at the 
eicpense of many an deniable feeHng« He may gfdn 
the temple of aciehce, but he has to pass through a 
marshy country, the deleterious effluvia of which may 
i^^e his future health* A man of an iiftitable tem^ ' 
per should try every mode of punishment^ in preftr* 
ence to corpoifeal chastisement^ whldi has a salutary 
eieet only -when it proceeds firom a person of faui* 
niane and benevolent dispositions* 

FtKSSk 

Whi$n a boy commits a fault you iinpose on hini a 
peeuidary fine. The consequence of tliis mode of 
punishment is obidoua to the le«t reflection.'^ The 
IcEve 6f money is' unnatulbl to a youth j when you 
tim^Sam demand It as an atonement for his offeiuie» 
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you demand what he gives with indifference^ becttnse 
he holds it in no estimation; and hence it may 
be inferred that he will soon learn to regard his 
offence with the same levity that he does your 
punishment. In another ^oint of view this mode of 
punishment has a tendency to render a youth avari^ 
irious. One |>rincipal object of moral education is to 
impress on the mind that error is always accompa^ 
nied with repentance and sorrow ; but if money de- 
stroys the effect^ by expiating the cause^ it. may ac<- 
quire a value in his estimation v^y injurious io^ his 
future . character* 

l*his itaode of punishment is liable to strong objec* 
tions. The development of our physical powers^ 
an object of the.first importance^ is too much neglect*^ 
ed in modern education. . Nature requires that our 
animal powers in their progress should precede the 
expansion of our mental Acuities ; nevertheless^ we 
too frequently disregard her injunctions^ though her 
laws are never violated Ivith imptmity. If you de- 
sire that youth shouldbecome men^^— that they should 
rise superior to the weakness of sensibility and ef- 
feminacy, give healthy vigour to their constitutions. 
To punish youth, therefore, by confinement^ is com- 
mendable only when it has the effect to rouse them 
to application ; but when it sinks them intd gloomy 
apathy, or rouses them to irritable impatience^ it is 
extremely reprehensible, because it inspires them 
with a disrelish for mental applicatioin at the same 
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time that it cherishes morose dispositions. Confine^ 
ment 'carried to excess resembles the conduct of the 
husbandman^ who exhausts the fertiHaEing principle 
of his land by forcing a crop from it> when a judici* 
ous mode of culture would have permitted it to te^ 
main fi^low. 

. If a healthy child capriciously Cries^ in order to 
dry up his tearsj you have only to disregard them^ 
but if he falls into a whining manner^ to neglect him- 
is to destroy his health. This observation in somef 
respects is applicable to youth. The emotions whidr 
a yoiith feels under a sense of punishment ,whicb 
is transient in its e£Pects^ and inflicted by a persou 
whom he respects^ may be converted to the noblest 
purposes > but if his irritable state of mind is pro^ 
tracted by the nature ofthepunishmentyithasaten* 
dency to generate a gloomy and unaiiiiable temper. 
. My observations may seem hostile to confinement/ 
but trudi obliges me to say that this mode of puA^i 
ishmeht may be productive of salutary reauUs. A 
yoiith whom almost nothing can affect, may be rou&» 
ed to application by the fear of losing his fr.eedomj 
and consequently those amusements which are socon-^ 
genial to the early period of life» A master evinced 
his zeal in sacrificing his time to the improvement 
of ^his pupils> but if to zeal be added judgment, his 
conduct deserves high commendation* In order to 
render confinemient useful, a master should observe 
its efifects oil the temper of his pupils, and his con^ 
duct should be n^arked less by the unfeeling sternness 
_ of a jailor^ thaa tiie .affecUotiAte severity of a friend. 
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Several modes of eneotinigemeiit and If Mtaint may 
be employed in edoeetioti* finmUtibii U a powers 
lul rtsmulant to vctivky j difficukittd firom whksh hi^^ 
dolence shrinks^ emulation nobly overcomes ; *if hlltf 
ttie oif ceUeiice wUch to ordinary inindar ioems^ unat* 
tainabl0» animates^ to |)owerfttl exertiont those who» 
are inspired with this sentinfefit Its effects are pe*' 
0iHarly striking at all ieafly period of life ; like l^e 
vernal watmik diat^ calls forth vegetation, it rouses: 
every power of the IniinL Theyotith whom indo^ 
knee would consign t6 ignotance^ elhnlatioh touses 
hc^yke habit of indli8try> atid the inentiil o^ergy which 
h^ acquits in the sohool^room^ he carries into the 
VcNrldf and the desire to bethe first in bis class> urgel 
bim to be first in aH that is great and honourable 
Itinong men» But instead of becoming the panegyrist 
idi emulation, let us examine it by the test of e9cpe« 
tflence. Is ^mulaticm |[entiiled to unqualified enco^ 
tniuffl ? Noi«-it resembles stlmuioting £bod> idiidh is. 
^Itttary in a healthyi but injurious in a deranged 
state of the system* In an amiable and benevolent 
Ifiindi it gives a livdiiet glow to every good quality ji 
but ift a depraved miiid it has a tendency to giv^ 
feotivity ehiefty to the wotst passions. In a Virtuous 
State c^ soelety, to cultivate emulation is to ptomotd 
morality and hapfiiiiesSi but in a state of effeminacy 
aiMi luxury) it becomes the soutee of iimumerabi^ 
evils* ^ 

. Let us ento* the schooUroom, «nd> comfiniiig oi^ 
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pie. In a laorge das»; the hoy^ who hold the first 
place* ettgejfy coiitetid fot p<is-«Bdiiaice^ wMl^ 
Aoae who occupy the lowest seaits fetl no desire td 
sarpass their oowpanioAs who* are deemed as duH am 
themadires. The consequences are ob^ions; Th^ 
contest for sttperiovity cherishes the selfi^ prineipU 
•^-«« youth feels no generous and diG&nterested affee-^ 
tNXBs> because be contends for hi)»self onfy. He coit« 
lends^ you say^ for ^^t applause whidi is due to su^ 
perior distinction*. Thie ass«!tion in J&vewr of emn4 
lation I convert into a ^tooio^iU pemickms tend;: 
ency> when not prop^ly x^gulated, ^ man whd 
is truly happy and useful, g^^s thrcmgh life like d 
tranquil stream, which ia noiseless in ita course«-^>ui 
a youth who has imbibed this spirit of distinctioni 
kve» in the opinion of others, and to ike desire of 
attracting notice, he often sacrifices every steady and 
manly principle. A stranger to the silen^ but gra^ 
tifying approbation of his own heart,- the applause 
of others is at once the incentive and reward of his 
fctions — he may love virtue, but he cannot practis^ 
^ unless he has witnesses of his condiict« 

The boy who holds a distinguished place in a large 
class, must feel an exulting conseioueness^f his supers 
iorityy at the very inomant that he regards Wf^ eon<^ 
tempt the boy whom inferior abilities have plaeed'^n d 
lower seat This is a pemicloua lesson for youth. If 
faia mind is pf a firm^ront^ture, he will beochne in fb* 
iuie life proud and contemptuous ,- but if his mind i^ 
mare&eble^ be will b^copie vain,.aAd eitber with silly 
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obsequiousness court flattery^ or with peevish irrita^ 
tion attack worth and talents which are superior to 
his own. In the competition a youth obtains his 
success at the expense of others^ whose failure must 
give him secret pleasure^ for he profits by their ig- 
norance and mistakes. The principles of action in 
the youth become principles of conduct in the man; 
and would you prepare him, contrary to the sacred 
injunctions of morality , to take advantage of igno-( 
ranee and mistake^ and to rejoice in the misfortunesf 
of others ? There is another effect equally dangerous ; 
•^He who is accustomed to hear praise bestowed on 
successful competition alone, soon learns to confer 
on abilities too much of that respect which is due to 
virtue. They who hold the lower places cannot view 
with complacence the distinction which is a re- 
proach to themselves; hence they acquire envious dis«^ 
positions, which detract firom superiority,, or they 
sink into indolent habits, from which no generous 
incentive can rouse them. 

The public exhibitions termed examinations, may 
be not improper for boys, but why should young 
women, who are naturally modest and reserved, be 
brought forward before a promiscuous assembly, to 
display their abilities ? Will it be credited by those 
who are ignorant of the fact, that young women ap- 
pear among their companions and in public with 
medals suspended from their necks, because they 
have been successful in the wrangling competition 
of a class. Or will it be credited that young wo- 
men are taught to exhibit plays in the French lan^ 
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guage^ in a country where the females have beeii 
for ages characterised by an amiable and engaging 
modesty. Though individuals inaj think justly, the 
good sense of the public often for a time slumbers. 
The domestic circle is the sphere in which a woman 
is destined to move ; there she exercises her amiable 
qualities, there she finds her happiness in the affec* 
tion of those who surround her ; — ^why then should 
she look beyond this circle for public applause ? The 
amiable and social virtues are the glory of a woman ; 
in the cultivation therefore of her mind, inspire her 
hot with emulation,' envy, and similar qualities so 
inimical to those sentiments of the heart which con- 
stitute the ornament of a woman, and the charm of 
society. 

Is emulation to be rejected from our plan of edu- 
cation? Nb;-*-eVery teacher mulst be sensible of its 
value, and when regulated by sound judgment, it is 
too admirable a principle, in accomplishing the pur- 
poses of tuition, to be hastily abandoned. Were I 
speculating in my closet, I would jiaturally, like 
many writers, espouse one side of a question, and as- 
suming a decided manner and glowing language, 
command attention by tousing passion. But ex- 
perience is my guide, and as a testimony to truth I 
acknowledge that I have known many boys whom 
emulation carried towards excellence, and wl^ose 
eminence was gratifying only because it gained for 
them the smile of their teachers and friends. I have 
also known many boys who regarded their inferior- 
ity with the sam^ sentiments that they regarded the 
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laws of nature— Ae heat of Miminer or the cold of 
winter. Truth also requires me to state it a9 my 
opinion, that the principlei from the length to which 
it is carried in our seminaries of learning, is attended 
with permcMus consequences. It will soon termip* 
Date In complete selfishness, and a person wiU heomn 
not only envious of the prosperity of a neighbour, 
but he will be jealous of the supcs-iority of a brother* 
A regard for the character of youth, as well a» for 
the happiness of society, imperiously calls for atten«k 
tion to this subject. The^ violence of the principle 
nmst be moderated ; its injurious effects must be 
c>bviated ; and Ibr this purpose it should ever beheld 
' in view, that it is infinitely better to render youlb 
benevolent, modest, and virtuous, than selfish, prondy 
uid learned; 

The more I consider the spirit of emulation m it 
exists ih schools^ and in society, the morel ma coum 
vinced of its pemicidua consequences. ^ Were we 
emulous of benevolence, of virtue, of justice, our 
emulation would be i^ithout irritation, and wiliiout 
envy, because, \vith perfect i^rnessi to the ckimv 
of others,, we all might become benevolent, virtu^i 
ous and just; But emulation is most commonly di^^ 
rected to literary di^nction*— to famcj pow«r, weallii^ 
honours, and as superiority is relative in a oontest, 
where for a few that are exalted many must be de* 
pressed, a competitor becomes a rival. Matiy, how* 
ever, do honour to their talfents, no le8»by the fiedrw 
hess of their conduct thsm by the success of theii^in^ 
dustry ; still ' it must be confessed lluit they wher are 
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Imfi betaadin Ae course natural^ feel incMned to 
impede the speed of those who would pass them^ 
and to disappcui^ them of tiie priz^ which they can-* 
i3>t obtain. Thus in every society where there is 
tnudh emulalioti, there ss also mudi envy and detract 
tion. But this is not all ; a person who has imbibed 
the spirit of emulation^ and who is incapable of hon-y 
ourable competition, will purchase distinction at ftny 
expaise>-^ven at the expense of virtue and health* 

PRAISE. 

f Pxtaise has frequently the effect to animate youth 
to great exertions, but the particular manner of con« 
fcrring^ it reqtures sound judgment.-— Its indiscrimi« 
nate use, like that of a salutary medicine, may be 
fMroductive of hurtful ocmsequ^ices. A boy of su» 
Iperior abtttties» or cather of superior industry, ^x* 
cited by laoine powerful cause, starts before his com* 
panions, and Jbblds a distinguished place. Pleased^ 
4rith the early display of his intelled;, you bestow 
«a him the warmest commendation, and what is the 
result ? Instead of looking forward to excellence, he 
compares himself with those who surround him--«- 
instead of surveying the wide field of science, he 
views the ascent only which he has gajined, and 
Jhaving, by injudicious praise, lost the modesty of 
opinion, which is the best guide to knowledge^ he 
becomes the standard of excellence to himself, while 
he reigards, with Contempt or aversion, every one 
.who ciUffers from him in sentiment When we are 
jdouhtful reflecting tho merits of our exertion^, pi^aise 
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becomes extremely grateAil> because it' removes our 
doubt ; on the contrary^ when we entertain no such 
doubts the love of praise becomes a feeling similar. 
to an acquired appetite^ which demands gratifica- 
tion; but as gratification soon ceases to give lively 
^motions, so praise soon ceases to -act as an inceh-' 
tive to action. 

Lassitude succeeds to great corporeal exercise^ 
and the same law r^ulates mental exertion. Early 
and intense study frequently impairs the vigour of 
application^ and terminates in indolence and weak- 
ness. If you wish to find a man of a truly great 
mind^ seek not for him among those who have been 
prompted to undue exertions^ vitiated by indulgence^ 
or intoxicated by praise. — Through difficulties^ dis-^ 
appointments^ and even mortifications^ man rises to 
true dignity of character. — ^Does a youth hold a high 
place in his class^ and is he fond of praise?— With- 
out relaxing his industry^ diminiish his self-sufficien^ 
xjy, by pointing out with address his errors and de- 
fects, and while he compares himself with his com- 
panions, direct his attention to the qualities in which 
they excel. Lead his view to great examples, such 
as rouse emulation at the same time that they re- 
press vanity ; and particularly impress on his mind, 
that not learning and science, but rectitude and vir- 
tue, are most pleasing to Heaven, and useful to man. 
" To praise a person extravagantly, for a meritori- 
ous action, is, in effect, supposing him incapable of 
performing it, and, at the same time, it is doing vio- 
lence to his modesty, which is its principal orna- 
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ment. Modesty may be safely praised, but to praise 
warmly and indiscreetly any other quality^ has ge« 
nerally the effect to detract from its value. 

Praise, warm and genuine^ I once thought the best 
incentive to youthful exertions^ but experience has 
convinced me> that praise^ in order to be useful^ must 
be bestowed with judgment and moderation. A youth 
much accustomed to praise^ acquires an appetite for 
it till it loses its effect^ and without the usual stimu- 
lus to exertion, his industry relaxes^ and he sinks in- 
to indolence. Praise is grateful in proportion to its 
rarity and the quarter whence it proceeds ; while 
you therefore express yourself pleased with whatever 
is laudable^ beware of extolling warmly what a sense 
of duty should lead a youth to perform. 

SHAME. 

A sense of shame is much employed in education, 
but no principle requires more discretion in its ma- 
nagement. It is like a delicate plant, which flour- 
ishes under the tender hand of cultivation, but which, 
^hen rudely touched, withers and dies. A boy in- 
curs. your displeasure, and in order to expose him to 
shame> you place him in some conspicuous situation, 
or distinguish him by some peculiar badge of dis- 
grace. What is the consequence ?— To-day he is 
abashed, but to-morrow his shame is destroyed ; and 
his finer feelings, which are destined by nature to be 
the guardians of virtue, are transformed into gloomy 
and malignant dispositions. Teach a youth to des- 
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piBe the scorn oT hif eompacaons^ and you prepam 
Um to despise ihe good opinioift of the world* A 
youtli in sucb a -si^^liiHijyou say* will £eel mortified^ 
mkdj m^Yfid by repentaneieu resolve on AttereameDd- 
^ent. The most probaUe eomequence «3> €bat hi^ 
wilU cherisih diwespect&l fedin^ agaiofit the man 
mrhe ha$ re^eed him to the situation^ and regard 
mth resentfiil emotaoDs those niuose eeornfal eyes 
render bim ^eiMible «f his degradation* But the ef- 
feet hi^ rsilbvatioii has on his schooHellows ia fno less 
^deserving of repreheosiocu Criiard youth from feel-* 
ings of -contempt and sfXHH^ jas you iroold guard them 
from scones of dissipatian tad vice, for these ^aelisigs 
rsise sel^suffieiency, and aiehosdle ^candour, iibe» 
rality, and forhcaranoe. 

Though I have pointed out the bad consequences 
of this species of punishment,. I admit it as an excel- 
lent principle ; but I am fearful of recommending it, 
because none but a person of superior discernment 
can give it a salutary effect. A body of soldiers gir© 
way before an enemy whom they ought to oppose ; 
the general, deceived in the confidence which he had 
placed in -them, deprives them of some badge of dis-* 
Action till fliey regain it by their valour. They are 
again led into the field ; they meet the -enemy, and 
inspired equally by a sense of shame, and a principle 
of honour — ^they combat — they conquer, and regain 
the character which they had lost. Tliis is an illus- 
tration of the principle of shame, when employed as 
an instrument of education. Court a youth to honour 
at l^e Tery time you reduce him to a state of mo« 
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mentary degradation; for if he losethe sense of shame, 
and is' indifferent to disgrace^ this mode of punish- 
ment is of all others the most pernicious. 

CHOICE OF A :PB0FKB9I0N. 

You are desirous that your son should embrace a 
certain profession ; you will not, however, attempt 
to influence his choice, but leave the decision to na^ 
ture. A stream is to be conducted through your 
ground ; instead of directing it into a proper channel, 
will you stand' idle, and indolently mark its vagrant 
course? 8kill and address may, in a great measure, 
direct the inclinations of a youth ; but when once 
formed, if virtue and prudence forbid not, suffer him 
to pursue them. 

Does nature inspire a propensity {ot any art or proi- 
lession ? Certainly not. Do we find a propensity 
to any oT the mechanical arts among a rude people, 
who are idmost destitute of clothing ? Do we fin^l 
lawyers among a people who are united as one fami* 
iy ? Do we find physicians among a people who ar^ 
exempted from disease ? A young man derives pre*- 
dilections from society — from the circumstances in 
which he is placed— and what are the causes which 
influence them } A youth conceives a predilection 
'for a profession, because, in his mind, it- is connect* 
ed with ease, alBuence, honour ; or, hfi is influenced 
in his choice by the example of his compamons« or 
Vy the advice of his friends. While priideiK^ there- 
lore forbids you to restrain a youth in the choice of 
a profession^ it prompts yom to ailighten and j^dvi;^ 
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him. If you engage a young maii in a profession to 
which he has an aversion^ it is most probable h^ will 
abandon it, whenever the restraint is withdrawn. 
Nothing but the most powerful motives can justify 
you in preventing a youth from pursuing a profes- 
sion to which he feels himself strongly inclined. If 
a young man is equally indifferent to all professions, 
choose for him, and habH wiU soon reconcile him to 
its details, 

HIGH PRETENSIONS, &C. 

The assumption of qualities which we do not pos« 
sess is a mean species of hypocrisy. A man of a su- 
perior mind, fearless of the strictest scrutiny into his 
merits and conduct, disdains to rest his character on 
dissimulation, arid calmly expects from impartial jus- 
tice, those claims to which he may be entitled. If a 
young man pretends to trivial accomplishments, de- 
tect and oppose his pretensions ; but if he pretends 
to more solid qualities, the same rigour is not neces- 
sary, for what he admires, by judicious management;^ 
he may be induced to acquire. 

To build a house where our descendants may find 
shelter, to plant a tree from which they may collect 
fruit, are meritorious actions. It is also true, that 
were it not for the brilliant hopes which imagination 
gives us of the future, and which urge us to thought 
and to action, no celebrated underUking would be 
achieved. But it is no less true^ that by suffering 
imagination to dwell too much on the future, we may 
acquire a pernicious habit, — ^The improvement of th|^ 
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present may be sacrificed to the fancied enjoyment 
of the future> and the lively anticipation of an event 
make us forget the means of preparing for it— We 
may learn to throw every thing on the future^ a pe- 
riod which may never come to us, and die without 
having known how to live. 

The reverse of. this character we find in society. 
The poet calls on us to enjoy the passing moments^ 
and the votary of pleasure acquiesces in the advice^ 
-but in proportion as we yield to it, we give up all 
that is elevated in our nature. Our virtue and our 
happiness require us to look into futurity, and tp 
mark the consequences of our actions, for to confine 
ourselves to present enjoyments, is to assimilate our- 
selves to the lower animals. 

We find the rudiments of the future character in 
youth, as we find the rudiments of the sciences among 
a primitive people, and it is only in youth that we 
can act with certain efi^ect. It is not the strong and 
mature branch that we attempt to bend, but the pli- 
ant twig which is obedient to our will. If a youth 
looks towards a future event with the ardour and con- 
fidence of hope, authority must interfere to moderate 
his hope, and prepare him for disappointment. The 
young man who has only to form his wishes because 
the accomplishment of them is in his own power, be- 
comes extravagant in his desires,' and loses the enjoy- 
ment of the present; but the youth who, while his 
eye is fixed on the future, must turn to authority for 
its sanction, learns moderation. In this case, should 
authority always assign its motives for refusal ? Cer^ 
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tajflljr not; fyf stesBon whidinriglit be admitted by 
. th» joaaiurity of manhood, mi^it appear vary iasnflU 
jcient tp Ibe immaturity of youth, and the molxvea 

appearing jfrivdioua {nrimjast, might create Texatiaii 

and anger. 



FOCKST-VONBT. 

You profusely supply a young man with pocket- 
money. If, from love to it, he hoards it ; or, if he 
regards it as the means only of procuring vain and 
sensual gratification-— the effects in either case are in. 
Jurious. In the one case^ he becomes avaricious and 
selfish ; in the other, he deems nothing superior to 
the gratification of his appetites and vanity. A youth 
may be taught the judicious use of money; but to 
give it him to squander, before he has learned this 
important lesson, is to foster his passions, and to ex-* 
pose him to temptations, which have proved the ruin 
of thousands. 

PBKCEPTS, &c, 

IVeeeptior admimitionf addf«89ed to yin»tii,tfaoug& 
<lefervjiig of pretax po^seat but liule «ffieacy scm 
«prduig to the tbctory, m^m tisusy^re coi^iaed widi 
iiabit WoiUd yon flit down, and give die j^oungartiat 
« leeture on the piro&asioii which he i« about to }eani» 
instead of putting to<^ into his jiaod, and ii^^^mcimg 
Umhowtoiiae Aam? I»evcaryciviliaedatftte,.tbero 
&•• iarge«teck of knowMg* incinBuJation* a»d man* 
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'£ren liie power of liabfk;* Indeed it nuij be ohsenr- 
ed, tiiat nunkind are generalljr inoral in ianguage 
•in prc^rtion as they are licentious in ccnddct. An 
•IniiooeDt peojde^ widioiit talking aboat virtue^ ob« 
aerre its rules ; but a licentious people who are not 
wholly abandoned, do homage to morality by the 
1»urity of their language, as a superstitious people do 
homage to religion by tite observance oi its ceremo* 
uies, even when they are strangers to its pure and 
benevolent spirit. Are precepts addressed to youth 
4>f no utility f Such is not my language, I only say 
thiot €tkey must be conjoined with discipline, since 
virtue is not a science for indolent contemplation, 
bm; an art which requires active exertion. Disunite 
precept frmn discipline, and mark the consequence. 
By discoursing on the beauty and importance of vir- 
tue to a youth, you impress on his mind how neces* 
sary it is to his intere^ and happiness ; and convin^ 
ced by your representation and arguments, he as» 
sumes the semblance of virtue, and without cherish- 
ingits sacred -principles in his heart, learns to dissem* 
hie, and becomes a hypocrite through life. 
: I observe that precept must have the sanction 
<of example ; yet I wish not to be misunderstood* 
d^nide the young to the temple of virtue ; store their 
niiids with the sublimest precepts*; exhibit before 
Ibsm those exalted characters which have adorn^ 
«d human nature, and gaining their attention, direct 
their admiration to all that is great and honourable 
asnoBg men. To breathe die pure atn^o^here of vir* 
4iMi^ts aflosr^oeirery landabU fieeling ; tat feeliiBif 
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is not virtue. Sentimental novelists^ who weep over 
fictitious distress^ extinguish by their sensibility the 
sympathy which nature has appointed as the allevia- 
tion of misfortune^ and deceived by their supposed re- 
finement of feelings many assume the merit of active 
virtue. You may render virtue lovely to youth in 
speculation^ but this is not enough^ you must also 
render it lovely to them in practice. Mankind seem 
prone to place their duty on almost any other basis 
than that of virtuous action. A man whose religion 
is loaded with ceremonies^ performs them all with 
fervour and punctuality^ and feeling the satisfaction 
which results from the discharge of duty^ neglects 
what to him appears of inferior moment — the sacred 
Tules of morality. Another man^ of a simpler and 
purer faith, embraces a peculiar system of opinions, 
and investing it with a secret character, places duty 
an believing and defending it to the neglect of what 
he deems of less importance — ^the benevolent cha« 
rities of life. 

- Self-constituted societies, unknown to the con- 
stitution, and formed for the purpose either of sup^ 
porting the prerogatives of the crown, or the rights 
of the people, are dangerous in a free state.-* 
I make two observations with regard to such a 
class of societies; namely, that were it possible to sub- 
lime virtue from the great mass of the communityi 
the residue from this very circumstance would ac- 
quire a pernicious virulence ; and that virtue is best 
promoted not by the imposing authority of a society, 
but by the active and benevolent exertions of indivir 
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duals. There is another argument applicable to 
the subject^ on the moral principle, which, if just, 
is not without a claim to attention. Array two so- 
cieties, both distinct from the supreme and repre- 
sentative power, ^ against disloyalty and irreligion, 
and in opposing their authority, the disloyal and ir- 
religious, instead of conceiving that they are acting 
against the sacred rights of patriotism, virtue, and 
religion, will most probably suppose that they are 
acting only against a body of men who have no other 
aim than to oppress them. 

' We spe^k to youth in abstract terms — ^a language 
which to them must be unintelligible, because it is 
seldom sufRciently intelligible to ourselves. . Grati- 
tude, for instance, the sentiment of a noble mind, 
has been honoured in every age ; while ingratitude, 
the indication of every thing mean in sentiment and 
conduct, has excited universal reprobation. We im- 
press on youth such precepts, and then flatter our- 
selves that we are forming them to virtue, when, in 
fact, we iure only instructing them in a species of 
knowledge, which has freq\iently no other effect 
than to gratify vanity. We may render the word 
gratitude as charming to youth, as the ideal forms of 
beauty and grace are to the connoisseur ; but if we 
are desirous that they should practise it, we must ac- 
complish our purpose by a course of discipline. 

HEADING. 

^ I had considered, with 'much attention, the com* 
inonbran<^es of learning; but> on a revisal^ I per- 
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ceive that my remarks mast be obvious, not only to 
those who have some experience in teaching, but even 
to those who have the advantage of a common edu* 
cation. I shall, however, state a few remarks. 

The organs of speech, like the other organs of the 
body, acquire their perfection by exercise ; and how 
is this to be effected f Nothing more is requinte 
than to exhibit to a child a proper example, and ho 
will copy your tone and manner. Place a child in 
any circle, and he will infallibly catch the tone and 
manner which are peculiar to it. Different words» 
from time to time, are pronounced in a difl^rent man- 
ner, by those who are deemed the arbiters of pronun^ 
ciadon. You collect these words, and give them 
importance, by dwelling on diem in education : ca« 
price, which introduced these peculiarities in lan- 
guage, may soon change them ; and prudence for* 
bids us to give importance to trifles in the estimadoil 
of children. Instruct a pupil in the management of 
the voice, form his organs of speech to proper mo« 
dulations^ and you, in effect, instru^ him to pro« 
nounce the language* * 

In teaching the English language^ while yon com# 
mand obedience, you should possess patience, and 
preserve good nature. ^ You Iread a sentence before 
a pupil, and, while the tones still vibrate on his ear> 
you desire him to repeat it- He fiuls ; because to 
succeed, which depends on the accuteness of the ear, 
the flexibility of the organs of speech, and a habit of 
vttention, requireis many an attempt. In a stem 
numner, ybur order a pupil to rAe bU voice to tho 
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(one 'of jof ; bui is tbe tone of joy eompat&le witb 
die4readtfif puntshniKit? You ercLer him to form 
hh v«aee tto the ione oi <^eerfulne99 ; but can . th« 
tone «f cheecfalnefta» and the depression of fisar^ be. 
jMioted in a mece chBd ? 

lifouth is taught the various gesticulations, or sagna 
Mrhish ere expoessive oi* the passions. Geadciilations 
easy be graoefnl In ^a nation of easy manners and 
iirely passions; but among a people such as Britons^ 
geetievlalioiis should be like their character^ simple, 
oianly, and dignified. When an emotion animates s^ 
penson «if seiisibitity^ his looks^ his tones^ every 
atuecLs of his body^ ts in unison with his gestures* 
and. Ab whdb produces sn harm<»iious effect. But« 
observe an infant orator ; while his eye is perhaps 
dinected towards faea]iren> (»r his ann stretched out in 
poniKiiis diedsmaiion^ the rest of his body is as stiff 
4W ea automaten. His artificial tones^ his affected 
postuztes, his precision^ his emphasis^ his vary excel* 
lence, painfuUy remind us of die labour it has cosi; 
him^ before he could withdraw himself from the 
aimplicity of nature. A person must first feel a pas- 
skm before he can represent it in a pleasing manner ; 
y0U9. therefore, a^tetnpt to make a youth feel what 
you widi him I40 express. Jf su<:h is your endea** 
vour^ yott counteract one of the most important ob« 
jects of moral tuition^ which is to suppress the excess 
1^ the pasfflonsj txid to reduce them under the gui« 
dance <rf reason. You reply that a p^son may fed 
« pacsion^ utid exhibit its signa^ without permitting 
it tp influeaee his conduct. The observation may be 
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applicable to manhood^ but a distinction must be 
made between manhood^ when the habits are form- 
ed, and youth, which is susceptible of every impres- 
aion. Many have represented the pa8sion3^ without 
yielding to them : This is granted ; but because a 
ihaii of a strong constitution has submitted without 
injury to a mode of living contrary to healthy shall 
we permit a youth to adopt it? If a person of sus- 
ceptibility throws himself into the attitude of any 
passion, and gives scope to its expression, he will 
soon feel in reality, what he intended only to repre- 
sent. Such is the character of the young; and 
if morality enjoins us to calm the passions, pru- 
dence certainly forbids us to instruct youth in 
their signs. > 

Give to the voice its full and varied modulations'; 
but teach not the young to become mimics, to perso- 
nate characters which are not their own. The looks, 
the language, the actions in early life, naturally har- 
monize. Preserve this union ; direct it, under the 
guidance of sincerity and candour, to virtue, and 
-you lay the foundation of a respectable character.- — 
Give to the voice its full and varied modulations ; 
correct the awkwardness of early habits, but deprive 
not Nature,— by training her to a stiff and formal 
manner, — of her ever- varying shades of expression, 
which never cease to charm and to convince. Listen 
to some of our masters of elocution, and if they read 
a piece of composition ten times, ten times they give 
to every word, and to every sentence, the same em- 
phasis, the same accent and the same modulation.*^ 
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This is not the course of nature. Look to some of 
our orators, who have been sedulously disciplined to 
the external expression of the art. Their gesticula* 
tions and manner are at first imposing and attractive, 
but time renders their external appearance familiar^ 
and familiarity destroying the novelty, gives to it an, 
air of formality ; for nothing can long please which 
is not marked by elegant simplicity. The art of orar 
tory is like the art of composition; before they be- 
come permanently engaging, the labour of the one 
must be softened down to the modesty of nature, and 
the other clothed with graceful ease. 
- The young are sometimes carried to the theatre, 
not merely for amusement, but to hear the best 
•models of elocution. The declamation of the thea^ 
tre appears to me exceedingly unnatural. Thf 
fine arts are justly said to be imitative. Present 
to me a likeness of my deceased friend,, sketch^ 
ed by the pencil, and, with melancholy pleasure, by 
^the aid of memory, I recognize the resemblance.-* 
Present to me his likeness, fashioned in marble, and 
with the same sentiment, through the same medium, 
I^recognise the resemblance. But present to me his 
likeness modelled in wax, preserving his lineaments, 
tints, expression of countenance, in fine, every thing 
in his external appearance that constituted him an 
individ'ual,^^and I am shocked, because he seems to 
:stand before me, and there is no medium to veil the 
reality. The drama is also imitative, or representa*- 
,tive of human actions. When, therefore, the tragic 
actor enters on the stage, with all the pomp and 
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Aow of reality, the egJiibitioB iq^pearnT to sae irathcr 
tik^ a true sceiie than the repreaaitatien of ooe; X 
feel disappointed, and my mind becomes proof 
against the deception. In the impadaioned partfi^ 
ihe lulling eye, title dendbed hand, die convulsed 
^musde, the vociferous voice, all seem rather to de« 
note a weaknesfi bordering on insanity, or ratjher a 
momentary frenzy, than the expression of passion 
mrhich is ciiaracteristic of a great and elevated mind. 
'3ut in the last scenes when the acVor re^esents the 
circumstances of dissolution, &v«n the commaace* 
ment to his floundering on the stage, the exhibition 
loses its gri^vity, and becomes ludicrous. Let trage- 
•dy be considered, what it really is, a representation ; 
iower it then ftom the ibone of reality to the modes* 
ty which is suitable to its character, particularly in 
^ose unim^aeaioned scenes which adimt leisure for 
iJiought. Carry the mind along widi the adioi^ 
\|ind when ^the interest of the slbry has annihii* 
iated cense and reflection, and completely xivetted 
fittentioa, then passion may burst fortk, and speak 
in a fisrcible and dignified tone — still, however, 
avoiding any striking show of reality which might 
break the illiisiont 

WRITING. 

On this subject I endeavouved to ascertain witii 
precision the various circumstances which constitute 
a fine hand — ^good taste, flexibility of the nmscle^ 
witht^ subordinjate qualities — but my speculation, 
like many metaphysical ^theories, was without j 
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fill application. Oar s^uiatiorrs are always ceni 
liurable when, bj^ anRieing the fiincy^ thej lead us 
hoot the path o^ vselul inquiry. Put Use pen inta 
a pupirs hand^ add whil^ you plaee Ikim m a ^opeif 
position, inspire him t(^ith a love for the art, guaut 
him from careless lial»ts> and your object is acconw 
pliflted. All pupils are not equsily capable of acqui r'^ 
ihg a ^ne hfflid ; a few from a certain rigidity o^ 
the muscles, and some from a pefculiar weakness of 
tfte nerves, but the greatest impediment arises front 
careless habits. Ornamental nrriting I have eveij 
ranketS with ^ose trifling but not inelegant occupa^ 
tions, which fill up the hours of relaxation in iemald 
education. The hours of relaxation idlotted to a 
boy are ^ent in diversions ; if ^erefore he haa 
acquired a good hand, devote his time to some mare 
important pursuit/ or devote a part of it to drawing ' 
plans or landscapes ; the one may be useM, t^e othms 
dmy give a taste £cr the beauties of nature. lb out 
ornamental Writing, we use the oldJEugilsh and-Ger* 
man alphabets* this is certainly incsngruous-^witb 
equal propriety we might use tiie' Hefavew andGreek 
alphabets. 

If writing i» sufficicnliy lBgibIe> it answers all the 
purposes of general utiHty ; and why then should wei 
be studious to acquire a ffaie Hand ? "ftie use of clothes 
is to protect us from the inclemency of the weather, 
*ttd if tliey answer thi» purpose, why should we pay 
partK*ulto^ regard to their materiads or form ? A con-» 
sideraMe degree of attention to this part of^ tuition, 
mfkr from being ei^er. unnscessary or superfluous^ 
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is attended with real advantages^ 'Every person 
allows that the cultivation of a correct taste in youga 
persons is of high importance^ and that youth is the 
period at whi6h it m^y be successfully cultivated. 
Now, survey the whole circle of leaming> and you 
will perceive that this branch of education is among 
the first that promises to promote this end. I ad- 
vance ah argument in favour of a fine hand ; I wish 
its importance may appear to others as it does to my^^ 
self. A young man of considerable abilities and &c^ 
' quirements, expresses himself rapidly in a scribbling^ 
indistinct hand : his sentiments are ingenious, and 
bis language is good, but his composition as a whole 
is diffuse, sometimes without energy, and often full 
of repetitions ; in short, it is destitute of that lumi<i* 
nous order, precision, and beauty, which mark a cor- 
rect judgment and a fine taste. I have paid much 
attention to this subject, and though my observation 
must be limited, I feel myself justified in making the 
above remark. A common sentiment expressed in 
one of the ancient languages, dften seems to possess 
d, force and beauty which it has not in our own. A 
fine hand, in some respects, has a similar effect on 
youth. The ideas that pass quickly in thought are 
arrested, as it were, and submitted to the deliberate 
examination of the mind, and as We think principal-^ 
ly by means of words, to arrange words is in effect 
to arrange ideas. I have long felt the conviction, 
that a neat hand in youth has an infiuenee on our 
habits of thought, modes of expression, and style of 
composition. Permit not then a youth to write in a 
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slovenly manner ; whatever comes frote his peh^ 
whether it be a letter or a translation^ or whatever 
else^ should be distinguished by the correctness of 
care^ and the elegance of taste. 

I dhall never cease to repeat^ that whatever is low 
or vulgar has a tendeiley not only to corrupt our 
tadte> but to affect oiir morals. Whatever therefore 
is presented to youth should be a model of correct- 
ness^ and deserving of; imitation. , Hence the copies 
which are placed befoi:e the young who are acquir- 
ing penmanship^ should be^ as to sentiment and lan-^ 
guage> equally simple and neat^ and worthy of a 
place in remembrance ; for the sentiments and lan- 
guage with which we are conversant in youth,. have 
much influence in future life on our modes of think- 
ing and of expression. 

CLASSICS. 

Why should we learn the ancient languages which 
are no longer spoken, and which are soon forgotten, 
at the expense of so much time and restraint ? The 
stores of knowledge which were formerly confined 
to the Greek and Latin tongues, have been transfer^ 
red to our own, which, from its improved state, is 
capable of following intellect in its boldest flights. 
Why then should we learn languages which are no 
longer the keys to the temple of science ? He who 
has a taste for the beautiful productions of antiquity. 
Would naturally breathe his feelings into the answers 
of these questions, and captivate the understanding 
through the medium of the heart. What delight, I 
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ttiigbt asik, do ihey sSotd to our yomA,. ia outmBti^ 
ho0d^ and to dur age N-^tJi<»igh tbe coarse of my 
^masoning limits my answer to youth. One of Ifaa 
principal objects of ed«i4»Cion ie to inspire habits off 
tlioaght and 'applicatibil> and ^e classics, oE all 
iaeane, are the most efectaal ^ this parpwre. B«» 
lides habits of theught^udd application^ a yooth in hit 
eoiirse thtough a gf ammai^ schocA a4sqyires a strong 
imd Tigototis luim of mind, trlueh he tnay ciunry with 
him into^le basixies» of life. They who know ontf 
language only^ may write an easy and harmonious 
diction^ buft few of them think with clearness and 
preeinon^ or express themselves with elegance and 
Ibrce* Another language at* rests the ideas^ and pre« 
sents them fbll before the attention; A scene td 
which you have been long accustomed^ firbm the ef* 
feet of familiarity^ fails to raise pleasant emotions. 
A traveller views it, and, sti^iick with its beautyi 
describes it iit aHinucted language ;^-^yoa read his 
dieBcription^ and perceive a thousand charms in tii« 
icene, which before were unnoticed. This, in some 
respect^ i« simibdr to what takes place in languages 
¥ou read & sentence in your own tongue, and tte 
impression is slight, because every word being cam« 
ihon^ the ideas glide feebly through the niind^ The 
same sentence is presented to you mone of the Claa^ 
sics, and every word is a vivid picture, because it has 
hot lost its figurative signification, nor has it beccmie 
low by common associations.-^Every word, while it 
fixes attention, gives force and beauty to thethought j 
and in fine, the CUssies,. besides, the pleasure ^oj^ 
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}>^rusal aflbrdftj give a tone c^refinem^t Mdeli^yaK 
lion to the mind^ at the same time that thrjT beeome 
excellent models oF imitation. They still contiBwe ttt 
throw a splendour round the horizon, of Ikeratute ; 
tiiey furnish to the studious his sublimes! plcnsmet^ 
while they attract the adventurous foot of the tr»yel-^ 
ler to ancient remains of the artjs^ which, eve^ia Asm 
tuins^ attest the glory and the triumph of gfnius* 

ICATHESIATICS. 

Mathematies« of all sciences, it is S!aid> is the b«iit 
calculated to produce habits of thought^^^^This poaiA 
tion seems to me not to be sufficiently imderstood* 
If it mean that the science has the immediate ^ect 
of teaching us to reason correctly on the common oc^ 
currences of life, it is certainly not true. Mathema'^ 
tics possesses numerous advantages ; while ii^ many 
inquiries, our prejudices anticipate the conclusiopjr 
or in other language, while wh«t is termed reai^oningf 
is too often the art of finding arguments to justify- 
our opinions ; in this science, the mind> without 
prejudice, and without passion, foUows wherever 
truth leads. This science also soothes the p^assiongj^ 
exalts the character of a nation, where it is Bucn 
cessfuUy cultivated, and, at the same time, inspire 
a habit of independent thought, in those countries 
where it could be acquired in no other manner. Bu]t 
let us not deceive ourselves in supposing that by 
instructing a yOuth in mathematics we instruct him 
to reason correctly on those circumstances which 
are interesting to htm as a man. There are two a^, 
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both require the motion of the arms and limbs^ bat 
in opposite and different directions. Teach a youth 
one of them only^ as far as to give facility and ease 
to his movements^ and you prepare him for the other ; 
pass this pointy and in proportion as he contracts the 
habit of performance in the one, he loses the power 
of acquiring the other. This is an illustration of the 

. opinion which I have formed of mathematics. The 
science, to a certain extent, may give strength to the 
mind, but the mind thus strengthened must be car- 
ried to new branches of knowledge, and a new course 
of discipline must commence. If the science is cul- 
tivated without cultivating the general habits of rea- 
soning, a person may be so attached to it that aH other 
modes of reasoning will appear inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory. Mathematical science resembles a 
country intersected by roads, where the traveller tries 
to ascertain his route by patient inquiries ; but hu- 
man life is a country where at one time he meet^ 

. with a precipice, at another time with a valley ; now 
he passes through a wilderness, and now he walks 
along a plain. In the former case, attention and 
memory are necessary, but in the latter, every prin- 
ciple, every power, every feeling is called into exer-^ 
cise. 

JtJDtClOUS tENlTY. 

I come to the most pleasing part of my observa« 
tions ; I speak a language which will be heard witti 
approbation, because I speak i^ainst severity:-^ 
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My feelings will now happily comcide with niy ex- 
pehencer A youth fails in acquiring the lesson which 
you have prescribed to him, and incensed athiscon^ 
duct, you load him with epithets expressive of dull- 
ness and stupidity. If his failure proceeds from in- 
feriority of abilities, it is cruel to reproach him for 
what nature has denied. Would you extinguish; 
with a rude touch, the spark which the cautious hand 
alone can kindle into a flame ? Rouse indolence, ani- 
mate his exertions by every winning art, and though 
he cannot arrive at excellence, he may, by judicious 
management, arrive at a commendable degree of im- 
provement. Besides, tl^ugh he cannot easily attain 
one branch of education, he may excel in another; 
but supposing he should fail in all, still learning is 
not virtue, and though he may not be eminent in li- 
terature, he may become a virtuous and respecteble 
man. Does the failure arise from inattention ? then 
to abuse him in language which implies a total want 
of abilities, is the direct method to lull his talents in- 
to indolence, and to convert his inattention into dull- 
ness. A man generaUy conforms himself to the opi- 
nion which the world conceives of him. Give him the 
merit of a quality which he does not possess, and if 
he has an mgenious mind3 he will endeavour to Ic- 
quire it ; deprive him of the merit of a quality 
which he does not possess, and his self-love un- 
less he is a man of a strong mind, will not long re- 
remam proof against the opinion of those whom he is 
obliged to i^espect. Declare repeatedly to a youth 
that he is a blockhead, and wiU he resist the convic- 
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tion> that he reall j is what 70a pronounce him to be t. 
There is a modest and virtuous self-complacence 
-which accompanies manly sentiments, and honour- 
able principles ;— cherish it in the young, as you va* 
lue their future happiness and respectability. 

A boy puts a question to you, which certainly be« 
trays great ignorance ; but, instead of pointing oot» 
with good humour, his error, you treat him with sar* 
castic ridicule. He is mortified, but you lose his 
confidence ; and, for the future, he hesitates to apply 
to you for information, lest he should incur the sanM 
mortification. It may be advanced as a general po» 
sition, to which, however, there may be exception^ 
•^That the ignorance of youth should be regarded 
with mildness, and managed with address. I pur« 
sue the subject. — You put a high value on know- 
ledge, and a youth who, in this point equals not your 
expectation, is treated with severe censure, or con« 
temptuous mirth. Observe the consequences of 
such conduct. Ashamed of his ignorance, he en- 
deavours to conceal it, and having no indulgent guide 
to learning, yet desirous to assume its appearancej 
his mind becomes a confused mass of truth and &* 
ror, which self-love mistakes for knowledge.— Desti- 
tute of genuine candour, because without genuine 
intelligence, he is arrogant in pretension, and obsti- 
nate in opinion ; to differ from him in sentiment, is, 
in his estimation, to differ from the standard of ttuth, 
and, while superior excellence inspires him witheb« 
vy, to detect him in an error is to forfeit hi3 regard. 
This is also the character of the youth, who, after 
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having been educated amid obseqaious tutors and 
domestics^ passes into a circle of flatterers. 
' A boy commits a faulty and you instantly pun ish 
him^ without inquiring into its cause. At a certain 
hour^ the boys of an hospital were required to assem- 
hie ; at one time a few were absent ; but as I was 
particularly engaged afler the meeting, and as it 
would have required some time to ascertain their 
names, I took no notice of their absence; the second 
night I was in the same situation, tfnd the number 
^the absentees was doubled ;. the third night would 
have been attended with a similar effect, and added 
atill farther to the number, had I not seen my error^ 
and done, my duty. This was an important lesson 
which I never forgot. The laws of a school-room, 
like the laws of a Nation, should be clearly defined, 
imd every violation promptly checked, for impunity 
hiultiplies offences. Nothing is more censurable in 
a teacher than indolence, or indolent good humour ; 
laid nothing can justify the neglect of the minutest 
part of duty, particularly where the omission may 
aiect the conduct of the pupil. What I have to ob- 
serve on the subject with which I commenced, is, 
that sometimes a boy of g6od dispositions, but of a 
peculiar kind of thoughtless courage, will be guilty 
of an offence at the suggestion of those who are less 
nmiable, but more cunning than himself. It is your 
imperious duty to withdraw the youth from the in- 
fluence of such counsellors, and to inspire him with 
that firmness which is necessary to steady and cor- 
%'eet conduct 
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A youth in whom you are interested deviates 
from propriety and rectitude^ and no less alarmed for 
his danger^ than ani^ious to rescue him from it^ you 
overwhelm him with opprobrious language. What 
is the probable consequence of such treatment ? In-> 
' stead of inspiring him with the love of virtue^ and 
detestation of vice, you only teach him to be more cau- 
tious in eluding your penetration, and more artful in 
concealing his actions. What is the language of the 
theory of morals ? Let your attention be less direct- 
ed to his offence — to which, however, you can never 
be indifferent — ^than to the causes from which it pro- 
ceeds, and while you apparently shew more lenity 
than the common systems of morality enjoin, your 
displeasure is converted into that vigilance and en- 
ergy which watch and control the habits of youth* 
This observation is stated with reluctance, because 
it may be misunderstood in an age when authority 
is degenerating into weak indulgence. If yott have 
lost authority, lenity to culpable actions is in effect 
the promotion of vice. If, from indolence or igno- 
rance you are incapable of tracing out the circum- 
stancefi which influence the habits of youth, the con- 
sequence is the same* The theory furnishes a pow- 
erful argument for the diffusion of knowledge ; for 
many of our errors spring from our ignorance of the 
human mind. What in general are termed vicious 
principles and propensities, are habits which igno- 
rance 'cannot detect, and which indolence cannot 
reform. 
There is a manner, termed chiding, — the impotence 
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of authority^ — ^in which the tones and looks are mo- 
dulated and formed by peevishness. This manner 
renders a person ridiculous ; and a man must have 
little discernment^ and little resolution^ who does 
not perceive its tendency, and who has not firmn 
ness to correct a weakness that destroys his res* 
pectability. A timid boy may, at least for some time, 
feel a de^ee of awe, but a boy of a firmer character, 
not only soon comes to laugh at your chiding, but 
even with a malicious pleasure learns to enjoy it ; 
while its general effects on the mind may be com* 
.pared to those of deleterious effluvia on the body, 
which in the .course of time impairs its vigour. 
. Your, authority over yomr pupils is so complete, 
that th^ shrink from your look, and feel awed at 
your voice. Authority should never be unnec^sa- 
rily obtruded on youdi; it should be like the sur- 
geon's instrument, which, though useful, is never 
brought forth but when occasion demands. Too much 
restraint, ei^ually with too much indulgence, has its 
bud consequences. A boy who in school is confined 
to gloomy silence (cheerful silence is necessary), at 
his divisions gives way to boisterous mirth, like 
the man who in loud laughter endeavours to forget 
his sorrow. The first stage of authority is to reduce 
a child to complete obedience ; the second brings 
him to the state when he thinks less about incurring 
your anger than gaining your affection, and, docile as 
submissive, he asks to know his duty in order that 
he may perform it ; the third stage, which is the 
most important, gradually reconciles him to auth«« 
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rity^ by inspiring liim nvfth the hubit df gelf-com- 
inand* 

• You 1«7 on a you&g man a prohibition, which is as 
easy in the vi<^tion as it is difficult in the deteclion^ 
and which is not strongly opposed by his moral prin- 
dpie. Sappose, for instance, you forbid him to 
{Mill the fruit of a tree in your gardei ; and to give 
fixce to your command, you annex a severe^ punish* 
Incht'to its violation. This draws the attention of 
the youAh-^^his imagination dwells on the varioua 
eircumstances — ^and the very severity of puni^im^t> 
as well as the hope of eluding detection^ becomes an- 
incentive to an action which, by your command, is 
miden^ culpable, bat which, by judiciooa manage* 
ment, Slight have been easily prevented. A brav4 
soldier finds ;an ixKcentive to courage in the danger 
of the enteipnse ; and the atrocity of crimes ever 
beara proportion to the severity of punishment.—^ 
Hazard not, therefore, your own authority and the 
obedience of your papil, by multiplying prohibitions. 
In an angry tone, you suddenly 4:haFge a boy with 
an offence. Thrown into confusion, and fearful of 
immediate punishment, he denies what a milder 
manner, with a little address, might have induced 
idm to acknowledge. You renew your accusation-^ 
he per»sts in hia denial ; but you are convinced of 
bis guilt, and under the influence of this conviction, 
you inflict on4iim corporeal chastisement. This is a 
most critical moment. If his obstinacy is proof 
against the punishment, he will be less mortified 
with his offence than {^leas^ed witb:his sui^ftpaed &»* 
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titacle-4ie will be less mortified on account of his 
eonduct> than pleased that he has triumphed over 
your severity. Beware ofattempting to cause a boy 
to accuse himself, when his fear of pamshuMAt 
-may overcome his regard for truth; 

THB POWSB AND BFFSCT i3¥ HABIT. 

It has been said that we see every thing in the DU 
vine mind ; it has also been said that we behold ex- 
ternal nature only in our own minds. — ^Though truth^ 
according to my apprehension^ rejects these opinions, 
it certainly may be affirmed that we see every thing 
through the medium of our habits. The historian, 
in viewing through his own mind the transactions of 
a rude people, frequently ascribes to them the poli« 
cy, the wisdom, and the dissimulation of an advan- 
ced period of society. The learned, in all ages, struck 
with the beauty of troth, and feeling tl^e charms of 
knowledge, hav6 expatiated, with all the elegance 
and sublimity of language, on the excellence of in- 
tellectual pusuits. Habit having rendered mental 
exertion necessary to their happiness, they pronounce 
the desire of knowledge to be a common and natu- 
ral principle in man, unmindful that our enjoyments 
are as various as our pursuits. The love of know- 
ledge, like evetj^ other habit, is acquired ; forHea- 
-ven is no less beneficent than wise. Have you seen, 
the peasant, whom labour had fixed to the soil, throw- 
ing down his pick-axe, and ascending th6 mountain 
in search df minerals ? Have you seen the hind quit« 
iing^ &a sod ^hidi he was tciming over, to tri^verse 
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the plain in search of plants ? Habits which diver- 
sifies or extends our curiosity^ naturally confines it 
within the sphere of duty. Our situation, therefore, 
in a great degree forn&s our character ; yet, when we 
describe our own feelings and propensities, we ima- 
gine that we are describing those of human nature. 
WhDe this view points out the force of habits it teach- 
es us an admirable lesson of candour. 
' We often ascribe to nature what is the effect of 
habit There are two circles of people ; the one, in 
dress and manners, is distinguished by simplicity 
and propriety ; the dress and manners of the other 
are splendid and ceremonious ; the minutest article 
of apparel, the look, the gait, the bow, are all arran- 
ged and adjusted with the most scrupulous nicety. 
These two circles will perceive reciprocally in one 
another nothing but pompous formality, and sloven- 
ly ease ;* while each will deem whatever is peculiar 
to itself the perfection of elegance and propriety. 
This we admit to be the result of halnt, hut many of 
our opinions respecting the arts and sciences have 
no other origin. In comedy, an Englishman is pleas- 
ed with the dialogue, which, from its ease and viva- 
city, is a faithful transcript of lite ; a foreigner turns 
from the drama, unless it speaks to him in the for- 
mal and measured cadence of rhyme. The Eng- 
lishman contend? that his taste is more correct be« 
cause it is true to nature; the foreigner saysj that, 
to overcome a difficulty, is to enhance pleasure, an(^ 
consequently, 'to convert prose into verse, is to add 
the charms of poetry to th9 b^ftutie? of the dramA. 
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Though in this coiintryy it may safely be pranouneed 
that good sense will never tolerate rhyme in theatri- 
cal dialogue^ it will readily be granted^ that our pre- 
dilection in this respect is the effect qf habit. It 
may be remarked> that it is easier to pass from what 
is^ simple to what is more artificial^ than the reverse* 
It would be as difficult for a foreigner to adopt the 
simplicity of our dramatic dialogue, as it would.be 
for a man accustomed to a luxurious table to relish 
the simple fare which is sufficient for temperance 
and health. Some modem poets and novelists have 
descended into the dark recesses of the mind, and, 
with a giant grasp, dragged forth the gloomy and 
malignant passions, A person conversant with such 
writings, is pretty much in the situation of a man 
who is habituated to the stimulus of ardent spirits : 
Difficult will it be for the one to relish a simple be- 
verage, as it will be for the other to feel delight in 
the beauty of a simple sketch of feeling or of nature. 
To a savage, the possession of ardent spirits is. the 
most valuable acquisitioui and the intoxication which 
they yield is the highest felicity. Different are our sen- 
timents ; and would that the time were arrived, when 
a strong stimulus to the mind will be deemed as de- 
structive to ^ure and rational morality, as a strong 
stimulus to the body is injurious to health 1 Power- 
fully, agitate the mind by works of fietion, or by pub«« 
lie exhibitionsj ere»pt gibbets, expose men in the pil- 
lofty, whip women though the public streets, suspend 
eriminals in chains, drag with ignominy the unhappy 
b^ing who has taJb^n away his PWn ^®> tp cross roads^ 
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imd drive «tak«8 througii his body ;^^Ae piettire is 
horrihLe; — and you give to vioe more sullen malig- 
nity and more daring hardihood, while you plunge 
timid virtue into the agitations of endiusiasm, or the 
terrors of superstition. Surrounded hy vice> igno^ 
ranee, and terror^ mankind fear a malignant spirit ; 
amid knowledge and tranquillity, they rise with fW 
Hal affection to God. Great events call forlii corres^ 
ponding powers and exertions ; but, let us, in the 
bosom of society, unagitated by violent pasmons, 
glide calmly along the stream of time, guided by the 
social virtues. I have long admired> with some ex« 
ceptions, the moral discipline of the people called 
iPViends, because I find much of it in umson with my 
own sentiments, and this^ivowal will explain, though 
it may not justify, many of my <q>inions. 

PRINCIFXiE OF FBOGRSS8ION. 

In almost every object of human pursuit there is 
« principle of progression or mutation, which has 
gradually unfolded itself to my view since I began 
these notes, and which has been of admirable use 
in the solution of my difficulti^u I shall explain 
myself by the statem^it of three egeampiles— onere* 
Jatire to mind, another idiative to body, and a third 
relattffV to language. A boy may be urged to duty, 
M^ a preceptor, by the censure or ^probation 
of others. This mode of influence, observes an au« 
thor, is.reprehensiblej because it is .i»ahing the fear 
«f our &II0W creatures above the ibar which we owe 
to the I>eit9r. . J ceply* Apeasanl;» hetm he lovea 
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faig country^ mcnt lot^ his cottage ; a person, before 
ke loves mankind, must love his fViends; in like 
manner, a yi»uth, before be fears God, must learn to 
^sar a paiient or tutor. Our sefitiments and pas« 
•ions emerge f^om our physical nature ; but> though 
their origin seen^s to be mean, their expansion 
strikes the oontemplative mind with admiration ; 
though their TOots are in the earth, their branches 
rise towards the heavens. The second example,^-^ 
The depressing passions diminish exertion, pre-dis^ 
pose the system for the reception of contagion, and 
act unfavourably <on all diseases. A writer, on the 
oontrary, asserts that the depressing passions, — fear, 
grief, and anxiety, — «re highly stimulant Grief 
recollects, ponders, thinks in vivid trains, and throws 
round the object <if excitement an intense and briU 
liai^ glare. I answer, that the stimulant operation 
iu momentary, but that the depressing effect is often 
dusable ; and shdil we deny to a medicine the cha« 
meter of a narcotic, because it stimulates for a few 
minutes, though it acts as a sedative for hours ? We 
^ve the name to iSie more permanent eilect. The 
third «xample«>-4 figure to myself a simple state of so-> 
ciety, and select from it a man of a virtuous character 
for my illustration. With fidelity he discharges the 
relative duties, and he is respected, but he does 
more, and he is beloved. There are a thousand kind 
vffices which come not within the range of the mo<^ 
xal duties, but wbich may be deemed supplemental 
to them; these offices it is his delight to perform^ 
•wfaile^^his loilks, his smiles, his language, throw 
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around his whole deportment a grace which is irre* 
sistibly pleasing. This feature in his character I 
term politeness, and I say that politeness is the orna- 
ment o£ virtue. I next %ure to myself a more re* 
fined state of society, and the individual on whom 
I fix is a courtier. That a court is the theatoe of 
selfishness, intrigue and puerility, — I mean in an 
arbitrary state, for such a court can certainly not ex- 
ist in Britain — ^I considered as one of those vulgar 
errors raised by envy to gratify discontented ambi- 
tion, which reviles what it cannot obtain ; but the 
memoirs, lives, and maxims of courtiers themselves^ 
have on this point undeceived me. A person in 
such a court is guided by personal interest, and to 
give it effect, study and a course of discipline are re*' 
quired, which if turned to science, or to any oth» 
laudable pursuit, would lead to excellence. To his 
superiors he must endeavour to be useful and neoes* 
eary ; to his equals he must employ address and con* 
cealment, and to his inferiors he must be affable, be- 
cause, he who is in the shade to-day may be in the 
sunshine of power to-morrow. His great study is to 
dissemble and to please, and this gives to his manniers 
a character which I term politeness, and I say in 
this case that politeness is the guise of selfishness* 

PEEVERTBD INGENUITY. 

Jn examining any subject, instead of directing 
attention to its general merits, we commonly dwell 
either on its advantages or on its disadvantages, and 
hence our conclusions are firequently partial <A erro- 
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neous. Learnings which promotes civiliaation and 
beiievolenee^ cherishes in* its bosom the seeds of in- 
tellectual warfare ; indeed the spirit of disputation 
emanates f^om our academies and universities.-— 
'A theme is proposed ; a youth is appointed to ap- 
'plaud its merits or defend or justify its defects^ 
and thus his ingenuity, which is perniciously exert- 
ed ' in exaggerating truth, - or. in palliating error, 
serves only to gratify vanity at the expense of that 
simple and unostentatious love of truth, which is^ 
BO valuable in the acquisition of knowledge. A 
young man, accustomed ta defend error, soon learns 
to deceive himself, and his reason becomes an ac« 
complice in the deception, while in all his inquiries 
-he is less anxious to discover what is true and use* 
ful than to display his acuteness, which he deems the 
first quality of mind. Do I condemn literary dispu* 
'tation in youth ? — No ; I condemn its abuse, as I 
would do that of a medicine which becomes valuable 
tm\y when it is skilfully employed. 

THK SIGNS OF THQUOHT. 

• Do you think by means of wwds ? A philosopher 
ha^ said, and the assertion has been frequently re- 
peated,-i-That we think by means of words. Though 
the position appears to me neither sufficiently com- 
prehensive, nor wholly just, the philosopher who 
advanced it, has the merit of calling attention to a 
'Speculation, important in itself, and useful in its ap- 
-plication. 

• A person born deaf, and who has not had the be- 
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nefit of education, knows not the language of wor^, 
— ^he knows only the language of signs. When we 
are surrounded by the memorials of friends whom 
we honoured and esteemed, every object is calcul»- 
ted to excite peculiar emotions, and to raise new 
trains of ideas. And somewhat similiar to this, we 
may conclude to be the case with the deaf. His 
.pleasures and his pains, we may suppose, are con^ 
nected with his sensations ; the idea of each object 
in nature is associated with its prototype ; and ob«i 
jects, when formed into classes, are distinguished in 
his mind, by the object which appears to him most 
"Striking; For example, the oak denotes trees, and 
the horse, animals. Of^the affections and passions 
of mankind, each in like manner is associated with 
its peculiar sign ; and when combined into classes, 
the countenance of his mother, we may suppose, im^ 
plies all that is amiable; and the countenance of 
his father, all that is memly and noble. The subject 
is fertile in speculation ; — ^ray view may be wrong, 
but something similar to it will take place in the 
development of his mind. Hence there will be a 
difference between him and a person in full posdies-* 
sion of his senses, which is not unworthy of remark. 
He rises from particular to general ideas ; but the 
other, by means of words, receives general ideas ; 
which counteract the course of nature; and the bu* 
«iness of education is to teadi him to analyse his 
'general ideas, and to give correctness and precision 
to his knowledge. A person who is studying geo^ 
- roetry, can at first express with fadhty tf e ten&s of 
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along process^ but, let him advance m the sdence, 
merely for bis own gratification^ without any inten-i 
fion of commimicating his ideas to others^ and then 
require him to demonstrate a long problem — ^his lan- 
guage is embarrassed^ his reasoning is obscure> be-* 
eause^ in his investigations^ he has in a great mea& 
sure abandoned the use of word^ and retained onl^ 
the use of aigns, A monkish enthusiast^ detached 
£pom social intercourse^ forms, by the ardour of his 
tnitidj an ideal creation, which language would iii 
rain interprets because it is associated with signs^ 
beyond sense and reason, and^ hence, beyond the 
power of words. Something similar to this takes 
place in every pursuit which depends on the imagina« 
tioQ ; and whenever a science has arrived at those 
fine aiid evanescent shades of idea, which good 
'sense can scarcely understand, and which good 
taste disapproves, it gives a certain presage of its 
liebay. 

I would, therefore, extend the position of philoso« 
phers, and say, that we think by means of signs.—* 
Besides this position, there is another, which appears 
to me equally curious. Signs are not only necessary 
to retain our ideas ; they are also necessary to retain 
our emotions. Why are the emotions which we ex- 
perience in passing oyer a rude wild tract, more vivid 
and perxQanent than those which we feel when jour* 
ne3ring through a cultivated country ? The reason is, 
that every object in the former makes a deep impres* 
aion on our senses, and memory preserves the emo» 
Xions^ because it preserves the perceptions with which 
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they are associated. Why is the inhabitant <^ a rude 
country, — ^for instance^ why is the Highlander so 
fend of the lonely glen, where his youth was spent? 
Why is he so fond of returning, after years of ab- 
sence, to the land which . holds the ashes of his fa- 
thers ? Because the emotions of early life are connect- 
ed with objects which are indelibly impressed on 
bis memory. The early recollections of him who 
has been educated amid polished society, are not un- 
like to characters indented on . soft marble, which 
years soon efface ; but the early pleasures of a man 
who has lived in a rude and romantic country^ are 
engraven on columns of brass^ which resist the in« 
jury of time. 

My speculations give rise to trains of thought^ 
which I seldom pursue, because they must be ob- 
vious to every person who has cultivated habits of 
reflection. On this occasion, however, I shall deviate 
from my usual custom. Confining my illustration 
to reading, a man, I shall say, collects his knowledge 
merely for his own amusement : — what he reads to* 
day, is forgotten to-morrow, for his ideas and emo- 
tions are connected with his indolent gratification^ 
which is soon impaired ; and he can give l^e charac- 
ter of a book only from the recollection of the gene- 
ral nature of his feelings. Another man reads for 
the pur|)ose of collecting rules for the regidation of 
bis conduct; all his knowledge, therefpre, is associa- 
ted rather with actions than words, aud he is less 
qualified to talk fluently than to act honourably. A 
person, desirous of shining in company, associate all 
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his ideas wilih an easy phraseology ; he may be en* 
ter^ning^ but he cannot be profound ; for he soon 
ceases t Ahink for himself. He thinks, in fact, for 
the amusement of others ; and the knowledge which 
cannot be transfused into his polite volubility, is re- 
jected. The orator and the man of letters read an 
interesting page; the orator immediately supposes 
himself placed before an audience ; the man of let- 
ters, in imagination, siezes the pen; and ^e ideas of 
the author pass through the language which is pecu- 
liar to each. The most perfect character is, there- 
fore, formed, by uniting the ideas with speculation 
as well as with practice, at the same time that they 
are associated with the language which flows from 
the lips, as well as that which flows from the pen. 
Enlighten the minds * of youth, and teach them to 
think justly ; but to think with justness is not to act 
jjirith propriety ; fQf, how many do we find in society, 
who, because their ideas have b0en associated, not 
with practice, but with words, reason correctly with 
respect to virtue, at the very time that they are vio- 
lating its laws. 

' To what degree should speculative habits be culti- 
vated ? The world has often reproached men of ab- 
stract habits for their want of practical knowledge. 
When the man of an enlarged mind descends to ac- 
tion, his ignorance is frequently the sport of those 
who cannot understand the extent of his speculations, 
and who estimate his genius by petty details which 
are not essential to his comprehensive plans. Philo- 
g6pherB, who deny this accusation, state facts, and 
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boafft that the vdtarie» of gcienee have often held &e 
mast disdngaished stations in society^ and that they 
have been no less serviceable to mankind by thdr ao 
tions, than an honour to learning by their genius. 
This is one of those vague disputes which can only 
terminate when precision of language is joined to can* 
dour in reasoning. No habits whether mental or cor*^ 
poreal^ can be etclusively cultivated^ but at the ex* 
pense of others. A lawyer^ on reading a long romance^ 
forgot every incident save that a marriage was illegal ; 
and a mathematician^ on hearing an elegant discourse^ 
could only make the remark, that it contained not one 
word of geometry. A man of mere speculative habits 
is unfit for business ; a man bf mere practical hMU 
•eannot avail himself of new circumstances^ for h^ 
ttoves in a beaten* path, and the routine of to-day is 
^at of to-morrow. The union of theoretic and specu-^ 
lative habits is essential to the forma^on of an activ6 
mid useful character. 

CAPACITY. 

. Are men bom with the same capacities ?— K>r the 
jquestion may be differently expressed — ^is mental 
.superiority the gift of nature^ or the result of educa* 
jtion ? Most men, in my apprehension, ascnbe too 
-much to nature ; a iew philosophers ascribe too 
much to education. Every organ of the body has 
its peculiar stimulus ; thought is a stimulus to the 
brain, the seat of the sentient principle. A stimulus 
long ciMitinued produces an action in an oigan, or in 
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Ihis 96tem> whidi a parent can transmit ta fais chil<« 
dren* Now^ if the offspring receive from their pa*« 
rent a predisposition to phthisis or gout, why may 
they not also receive a capacity for thought ? — ^but 
remember it is merely a capacity^ and not a bias to 
any particular pursuit or science. Men then, I say, 
are not born with equal capacities. In order to give 
some degree of evidence to this position, I placed 
apart a few pupils oVer whom I had complete control | 
I entered them on the same branch of education, and 
subjected them to the same course of discipline — th^ 
word I employ according to its etymological signifi4 
cation, which denotes^ not a course of severity, but a 
course of training. They were equally ignorant of 
the science, and they could derive assistance from my^ 
Self alone. Some of them in a Bb<»rt time evinced a 
decided superiority. I then confined my attention 
p)*incipally to those whose progress was more slow^ 
but my exertions failed in producing equal improve* 
ment iti all : — This ejtperiment I frequently repeated^ 
and always with the same effect* 

Does this original capacity decide our mental 8u-» 
periority in i^ture life ?s^I do not feel disposed posi* 
tively to deny this question, still less would I sup^ 
port it in the affirmative ; yet I am of opinion, that 
the series of habits which supervenes on this capa- 
city, becomes the source of mental distinction. Car 
pacity may give quickness to the boy, but it is edu- 
cation which gives superiority to the man. Dif- 
ferent soils — I exempt those which are barren — ^pos^ 
sess various qualities, but the less fruitful may be^ 
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come^ by assiduous cultute^ as produodve as the 
more fertile. 

Does this original dapadty differ not only in de^ 
gree^ but also in its paifticulaf nature ? — A yxivtng 
man is alive to every sensation ; another is less lively « 
but impressions on him are more durable. The mind 
df the former associates itself with nature, th^ mind 
of the latter retires within itself, and dwells on 
thought. The one is fitted to . excel in the produc-*' 
tions of imagination, the other in the works of judg-* 
ment. Are these two characters mutually converti- . 
ble into one another? They certainly are to a con-^ 
siderable extent, but this must take place in an early 
period of life ; fof If you permit either of them to ac- 
quire strength, you will find the youth possessed of 
it precisely in the situation of the Roman Poet His 
father peirsuaded him to embrace the profession of. 
law— the youHg maH yielded to his father's wish i 
but when he began to study, he felt only the inspira^. , 
tion of the Muses> ahd when he began to write, he. 
could only compose in numbers. 

I long entertained the opinion that some bdys had 
aft inherent superiority, or what is termed genius; 
but on carefully examining the previous education 
of several such boys, I felt convinced that their su- 
periority in a great measure resulted first, from a 
der^ire to excel, and secondly, from ^e acquisition 
of proper habits, to which their desire gave vigouf 
and eff*ect. What is termed Want of Opacity, in most 
instances I found to be want of the habit of attention. 
My reasoning may soilietimes seem to be In opposi- 
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tion to my apMaions; I could once think and write 
decidedly, but the more I* contemplate the human 
mind, the more diffident I become in my sipeculative 
opinions, and I lay claim to nothing but to a sincere 
love of truth. 1 heap my experience, my reasoning, 
and even my errors, on a pile, and present them as 
an offering of my Ipve and respect for mankind. 

I assign, p^haps, too much of the superiority of 
man to education; for, if you derive it principally 
from nature, you damp exertion by destroying hope. 
Declare to a youth, that mental superiority is the re- 
wai^d of industry, and his mind will acquire a degree 
of ardour that will ^arry him to excellence ; but talk 
to him of original genius, and while he reposes in 
indolence^ 'he will console himself for his ignorance, 
in the belief tltat tiature has shut against him the 
piath that leads to mental distinction* Beside^, I do 
what is natural tdinan; I endeavour to justify my 
sentiments; I feel not much admirfltioii for one pos-* 
sessed of talents, and I feel no Contempt f<!xr hinf who 
is destitute of them ; because I think that, in similar 
circumstances, with the same habits, and the same 
incentives to exertion, their abilities would be pretty 
equal. Envy is too frequently the attendant of ad* 
miction; vanity springs from contempt; but the 
opinions which I advance, are favourable to benevo- 
lence, at the same time that they represent the Deity 
as equally beneficent to alL 
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VigilaMb — ckvnon. 

Vigilance id necessary in the tuition of ycmtb^ but 
your vigilance is exerted in opening their letters, in 
prying into their trunks, in listening, £rom a plasce 
of concealment, to their discourse, in fine (the stato^ 
ment cannot be made without ablush) your condoet 
Is marked with the meanness of a spy. What is the 
consequence of such a pernicious example ? i*he 
young abandon the ingenuous qualities which ad<Hni 
the 4noming of existence. In imitation of you, they 
learn to act their part in their little circle, and when 
ushered into the world, they are prepared to entei*. 
into the low and envious gdssipping of ordinary life^ 
or into the polite and satirical gossipping of fashion^ 
able l-ank. If you wish youth to be candid, you 
tnust possess candour ; if you Widh them to be hoi^ 
nourable, you must possess hpnour ; in a word, yott 
must be What you wish them to become. Betweeck 
a preceptor and a pupil, mutual confidence is esseri* 
tial to mutual happiness. A suspicious turn of mind 
is dangelrous equally in a prince and in a tutor ; foiS 
they who are accustomed to obey, irritated by the 
M^ant of confidence, neglect their duty, or no longef 
perform it with the zeal of patriotism and aifiection. • 

A boy of a timid disposition, aud a boy of dar«. 
ing hardihood require difierent modes of treatment. 
A degree of severity, which Ivould drive the foniiet 
into stupidity, may be only necessary to keen *^® 
latter in the path of duty. tJrge the one forward 
with gentleness ; check the other with the steady 
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^ein of authority. Two examples will convey a clear 
notion of the two different characters. A timid boy 
iritQ has an aversion for the sea^ is desired to bathe* 
He prepares to obey^ — ^his foot approaches the mar- 
gui> and there he stands^ for his fear prevents his 
advance. Irritated at his timidity^ you bear him for*^ 
ivard^ notwithstanding the liorror manifested in his 
mamier^ and plunge him into the water. Consider 
$ot a moment the c<msequence of this conduct. Had 
]EOU> with a smiling countenance, alhired him for- 
ward step by step^ you might have conquered his> 
fear, and accomplished your aim, but by your con- 
duct, yon moat probably have confirmed what you 
wished to remove — ^an antipathy which no future 
period will be able wholly to overcome. 

Fearless of danger, a boy c^an opposite charac-. 
ter, urged equally by thoughtless levity, and the ap-» 
phmse of his companions, is in the practice of clam-« 
beang up some dangerous ascent Remonstrance; 
has no effect; you therefore conceive it your duty 
to have recourse to more energetic : measures, and 
though fully aware that fortitude should be carefuUy 
cidtivated in youth, yet as you see immediate peril, 
in his rashness, you anticipate the pain of an acci- 
dent, and inflict on hifti corporeal chastisement-— 
What is the consequence? He becomes more re« 
flective^-more cautious, and while he holds his for« 
titode, he abandons his daring rashness. 

The ^irit of an adventurous boy should be check- 
ed witih the same delicate and prudent management 
that checks the overflowing spirit bf the young war- ^ 
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horse. If a boy of sound health is afraid of trifles f 
if he we^s for trifles, make him ashamed of hi|^ 
weakness— ^without severity of mamier^ laugh him 
to sCom. 

' It is extremely difficult to gain the confidence of 
a timid boy who has been treated with severity.**— 
He is reserved and suspicious ; and his mind te* 
sembles a palsied limb, on which ^most tio stimu* 
lant can act. But if he has been treated with gentle 
authority^ and escaped the effect of indulgence^ he 
may be taught every atniable and benevolent quali<a 
ty. Of all faults in a spirited boy^ those are tl^ 
most malignant which proceed froli^ harsh treats 
meiit^ in the same manner that the most Ktrodouff 
crimes proceed from the most severe laws. But if 
such a youth has been reared from early life^ under 
steady authority^ and his confidence secured by an 
affectionate manner^ he is capable of every thing 
that is great and dignified in sentiment and conduct* 

RAILL£BY--SARCAfiM. 

Censure^ displeasure^ or resentment, is sometimesr 
expressed in a manner which is kndwn by the words 
ridicule, %r(my, sarcasm, or by some other appella-« 
tion. This form of reproof comes upon you, not 
like an animal, which advances in fronti and by itsi 
approach prepares you for defence, but like a snake 
which glides through the grass, and inflicts a wound, 
before you are aware of your danger. Do we whol- 
ly condemn this form of speech ? Na A very ao* 
live medicine, which in the blinds of an emineni 
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))hysician is a valuable remedy,- may do more harm 
by its genera] use^ than benefit by its skilful appli- 
cation. The abuse of this mode of langUag&^the 
extent to which it is sometimes carried — appears to 
ine inconsistent with the i httikHfess of liberty^ the 
kindness df hidiievolence^ and the dignity of virtue^ 
Among persons of the higher rank> it is clothed with 
politeness; among the lower classes^ it appears with-* 
out disguise ; but-^to reCu)* to the comparison for- 
merly ^nployed-^what is the difference whetherthe 
snakie inflicts the wound among noxious weeds^ or 
on a flowery bank ? 

* In works of £ction^ this mode of speech appears 
in the form of snftart and sarcastic repartee, which 
is favourably rbceived^ because it is deemed a faith- 
ful description of manners. Benevolence, which 
smooths the asperities of our nature, would unite us 
lis cbrdiial fritods ; — ^why, then, would you oppose 
her intentions, by disseminating in works of fiction 
a practice that teaches us to become polite enemies? 
In the present State of science and literature, the 
first bbjebt, in my opinion, is not so. much to dis- 
cover what is new, as to reject what is frivolous, 
false, and ipernicious. Polite and sarcastic conver- 
sation 'in books is a correct transcript of life ; and is 
this a sufiicient apology in its favour ? An old wo- 
inan kept & school, and wh^ was the branch of 
^ucation whfeh she taught ? — ^the art of scolding. 
Now, had you been appointed a visitor to an exa- 
mination of her seminary, without, being apprised of 
the art which she professed, you would no doubt 
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have felt surprised^, and perhapg you would hav< 
rebuked the old lady. Had 8he> in self-defencej 
replied, " With much toil I have explored the out« 
skirts of society, and in order to' make myself per« 
feet in the art, I have studied the best models, and 
my seminary is a faithful replresentation of life." 
Would her answer be a sufficient vindicaticm of her 
art? 

This form of speech is insinuating itself into cri^ 
ticism. Periodical publications are tddng the firsf 
rank in literature, and from their effect on publi€ 
opinion and taste, the manner in which they are con^ 
ducted becomes an object of high importance. Fa« 
naticism, that invades morality; affectation, that 
abandons simplicity of nature ; and self-sufficiency^ 
that would seize the rewards of merit; — ^have cer-* 
tainly little claim to forbearance. Yet, in your bold- 
est tone of criticism, sacrifice your anger to. truth 
and benevolence; for truth, borrowing the warmth 
of benevolence, speaks with a persuasive eloquence, 
which captivates the heart, while it convinces the 
understanding. If a man differs from you in opi« 
nion, give him the same freedom which you de« 
mand-^the freedom of expressing his sentiments. 
Bring mankind to an uniformity of sentiment, and 
you reduce society to a sterile wilderness. If we 
cannot, therefore;;, be united in opinion, let us be 
united in candour and f(»rbearance ; and though we 
differ in our modes of thinking, we will not ceastf 
to be brethren. If an author's prkii^ples are ^rro« 
tieous, point out their error,, and you destroy his 
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conclusions. If his conclusions are false^ point out 
tiieir fallacy^ and they cease to be dangerous. In 
fine^ if an author writes equally without judgment 
and without taste^ and yet gains with many a favour- 
able reception^ his success is momentary^ and why 
would you labour to destroy what has in itself the 
seeds of destruction? There are two arguments 
which cannot be disregarded by men of generous 
and elevated sentiments. On a person of a firm and' 
presumptuous mind^ which has been corrupted by 
the partial encomiums of friends^ the sarcastic tone 
of criticism has no other effect than to rouse his re- 
sentment against its author. But^ on a modest man^ 
it may inflict a secret wound — ^it may disturb the 
tranquillity of one, whose benevolence and philan- 
thropy deserve nothing but kindness and esteem. 
Mankind are divided into parties or sects> and to 
vail against one^ is to gratify the malignant and en- 
vious passions of another. With pointed satire^ or 
coarse invective^ some authors have written against 
priests^ and others against kings and nobles^ and 
their works for a time have had a surprising circu- 
lation. If^ in the same manner^ you inveigh against 
authors — ^hold them up to ridicule^ though they are 
. mere pretenders to learnings you gratify the passions 
of those who are hostile to the progress of know- 
ledge; whether it be those who cannot see with 
satisfaction the heights of fame^ which they are un- 
able to attain^ occupied by others; or those who 
would annihilate the press^ and reduce mankind to 
the apathy of ignorance. 
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Raillery, hdwever, it iniist be confeesed, is an ad-* 
mirable weapon in the hands of a man of candour 
and benevolence, for repressing presumption, cor« 
recting affectation, and brushing away the foibles 
which attach themselves to worth. While we re- . 
spect worth, we may smile at its foibles. A Re- 
viewer, after doing justice to the talents of an au— ' 
thor, criticises his sermon at the same time that he. 
criticises bis wig, by comparing the copious notes oF. 
the one with the flowing dimensions of the other. 

With pleasure, I observe, that I have seldom heard 
this form of speech used in conversation, yet, I haVe 
heard enough of it, to justify my remarks. If twa 
persons, equal in their powers of attack and defence 
engage in bantering and sarcastic combat ;--^the 
contest may be amusing, and we regret only that any 
company should be amused with suqh an exhibition.. 
But, as the case frequently happens, some adept in 
the art fastens on a simple creature, whose vanity is 
greater than his sagacity, and who, mistaking insi- 
dious praise for genuine compliment, joins in the 
mirth which is raised at his expense. The weak-^ 
nesses of human nature, which are put under the safe- 
guard of our benevolence, demand respect, for to ri- 
dicule them is to do violence to the best feelings of 
the heart. It must, however, be granted that, if a 
man, from vanity or presumption, obtrudes himself 
on the notice of a company, when modesty should 
have inspired him with reserve, he must be repressed^ 
but still there is an urbanity which gives to raill^y 
a gentleness, without depriving it of its force* 
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A jeering and sarcastic maimer^ in addressing chit- 
dren^ is in the highest degree reprehensible* It re« 
pels every generous emotion^ and throws the heart 
back on cold and gloomy selfishness. I know not 
whether it is more injurious to a child habitually to in- 
flict blows on him from boisterous anger^ or habitual- 
ly to address him in the tone of sarcastic peevishness. 
If a parent or a teacher has been guilty of this con- 
duct, I say to him in the name of every thing sa- 
cred,— -practice it no more. 

> My experience condemns raillery in young per- 
sons, because I have found it most commonly either 
vulgar and forbidding, or ill-natured and ofiensiye. 
A people depressed by a power against which they 
dare not to remonstrate, are obliged to disguise their- 
sentiments ; but a people who enjoy liberty, and who 
feel no such restraint, should speak in a frank and 
manly tone : besides^ in a country where the language 
and manners are softened by artificial politeness, 
raillery is not without playful grace ; but in a nation 
possessed of freedom, it too frequently assumes a cha- 
racter of severity, if not of rud^ess. 
' Mimicry I decidedly condemn in youth. It is in-r 
deed amusing, and .while we laugh, we are unwill- 
ing to condemn ; but selfish gratification should ne- 
ver render us inattentive to the calls of duty. Give 
a child ardent spirits, till they produce a high de- 
gree of exhilaration, and then, perhaps, both his con- 
versation and actions will be amusing; but for this 
reason would you indulge him in the habit of intoxi-^ 
cation? Mimicry occasions in the mind distorted 
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vision^ ivhich can no longer behold the charmd of 
nature^ and the beauties of moral conduct^ but like 
the eye of a critic which has been trained to the de« 
tection of faults, it sees nothing but what is deform-* 
ed and ridiculous. As you therefore value the happi«« 
ness and respectability of youth, guard them from the 
habit of mimicry, 

' A reflection here arises which is not unworthy of 
attention. A youth is an imitative being, and he 
will naturally copy the examples which are placed 
before him, btit if the habit of imitation is pushed to 
the extreme, he will lose all originality, and become 
a mannerist. Our colleges for the sciences, and ouv 
academies for the arts as they are generally conducts 
ed, appear to me to be unfriendly to original genius; 
and hence the learned in a particular coimtiy^t and 
even of a particular age, are not unlike .trees in a 
forest which preserve pretty much the same dimen-< 
sions and form. Every age indeed has boasted of 
Its celebrated men, as we do of ours, but posterity^ 
the equitable judge of merit, seldom ratifies their 
pretensions to fame. Do we join in the abuse which 
is sometimes directed against public seminaries ?•— 
Quite the reverse. Let them abolish obsolete sU^ 
ttttes and forms ; let them follow with equal steps tho 
march of knowledge, and in particular, let them un^ 
Geasingly inculcate on the young, the habit of thinks 
ing fqr themselves, and by being the nurseries of 
genius, they will become the glory of their country. 
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A KNOWLBDOE OP THE WORLD^ &C. 

In the world there is certainly deceit and artifice^ 
and it is necessary to guard youth from their influ* 
ence ; this, however, may be effected without destroy- 
ing those dispositions, which are so beautiful in early 
life, and so essential to the happiness of society. 
Secure youth from the arts of the dissembler, and 
from the machinations of the wiclced, but why would 
you present before their smiling eye a dark and un-i 
pleasing picture of human nature ? How unnatural 
and revolting is it to see youth entering into the 
world with the suspicious lode of misanthropy, de^ 
tecting artifice in the genuine smile of complacency^ 
and suspecting in the genuine profession of friend** 
ship, the guile of dissimulation ! 

Gould we impress youth who are entering into the 
world with the notions oT the man who is about to 
leave it, we should change their character and des- 
troy their peace. How unnatural is it for youth to 
survey life with the cold eye c£ suspicion ! 

A suspicious temper is unfavourable to benevo« 
lence. Can we look on those with kind sympathies^ 
who we believe are destitute of them? Can we feel 
affection for those whose professions we suspect, and 
whose actions we regard with distrust ! 

A suspicions temper is un&yourable to virtue* 
Ko man can be long virtuous in a society which he 
imagines to be vidoiis ; for the conduct of othen 
becomes the standard of our own, and we &el Httle 
inclined to treat those with candour and iaime^s^ who^ 
we suppose, are guided by dissimulation and deceit* 
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A suspicious temper is unfavourable to happiness^ 
Much of our happiness proceeds from society^ and if 
we regard the manifestations of civility — ^friendship 
-—patriotism^ but as various modifications of selfish-^ 
ness^ we encircle ourselves with misanthropj^.andpoU 
lute by our suspiciosi the pureat source of human 
happiness. 1^ 

A knowledge of the world is held in high request. 
A knowledge of the character of others is valuable 
when it enables us to appreciate our own — ^to copy 
what is worthy of imitation, and to shun what is lia-« 
ble ta censure. But the adepts iii this species of know- 
ledge, too frequently either practise on the world the 
arts of deception which they learn from it ; or irrita- 
ted by pride and disappointment, despise every kind 
of disguise, and evince a contempt for mankind, by 
evincing a contempt for their good opinion. 

As we advance in life, do we become less confident 
m the good intentions of mankind, and less solicitous 
for their applause ? How many affirm this position \ 
How few deny it ! In extenuation of the selfishness 
which is charged against mankind^ it may be obser-t 
ved, that we raise our merit and pretensions too 
high; hence we claim too much; we expect too much; 
but bur claims are neglected, our expectations are 
disappointed, and we become like the invalid who 
complains of the changes of the weather, when the 
cause of his uneasiness is in himself. 
• If a young man has a suspicious temper, it must bo 
deriv^; either from the experience cf others^ or from 
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books. Is the experience of others in general entit- 
led to implicit credit ? ' Bo books contain a faithful 
representation of the character of mankind ? I shall 
introduce the experience of a friend ; I do it with ex-< 
treme reluctance^ but my conduct in this respect will 
find a justification in my motive^ which is to do jus- 
dee to human nature. 

My friend in early life left his parental roof, and 
began the world among strangers. He had none to 
counsel and direct him ; hence he learned to think 
and to act — ^to think with deliberation, and to act 
with firmness. The youth who long depends on 
others for advice, cannot acquire an independent 
character> for, without courage to act from the deci- 
sions of his own judgment in ^ociety, he servilly 
follows in the track of those with whom he associ- 
i^es, and in science he is governed by the authority 
of names. My firiend when about to act> asked not 
for counsel, but for information, which he examined 
with close attention. He considered the motives of 
his actions, the means of accomplishment, and the 
probable issue-^if satisfied on these points, he stood 
prepared for thie event Failure, as he acted from 
the best of his abilities, seldom occasioned the least 
uneasiness-;-it served only to convince him of what 
he was fuUy aware,--»that man, fallible and erring, 
has not a control over the issue of events : — ^He asked 
not from Heaven success ; but he asked a mind cfH 
pable of bearing failure, with composure. 

Hacl my friend needed pecuniary assistance, he 
knew not where to find it ;-^bence be learned to bo 
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kidustriouB. Send a young man from a home^ which 
in effect shuts its doors against his return^ and if he 
has heen properly educated^ it is most probable he 
will meet with success in business. But send a young 
man fVom a home^ where he has been nursed with 
indulgence^ and where plenty and a kind reception 
invite bis return^ and it is not improbable that^ from 
idleness^ extravagance^ or dissipation^ he fails in at*^ 
taining the success which depends on industry.—* 
The first impulse to industry is the fear of want^ but. 
this impulse gives way to others more generous^-r^ 
the desire of independence and of respectability* 
Necessity is the stimulant to study as weU as to Ian 
bour. How few bom to large fortunes^ merit the 
rewards of learnings or acquire the industry requisite 
to great enterprises ) Had I had^ said he> any re-& 
source^ however triflings on which to depend fop 
subsistence, instead of being one of the most active^ 
I should have been one of the most indolent of man^ 
kind. X should have passed my life in sloth, and 
dignified it with the name of literary retirement^ 
Hence provision for the poor, to which they look 
with confidence, and which they consider as their 
right, I have ever r^^ded ^ an incentive to im-A 
providence and idleness* 

As reputation is necessary to give effect to indus-i 
try, |ny friend could not be indifferent . to his conn 
duct ; but was it his studious aim to make a display 
of virtue i Certainly not He always thought that 
k man hits no more merit in supporting a decent re« 
i^eiability of eha^ader than }ie has in preserving 
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health* He regarded 'the one precisely as he did 
the other. His attention was not directed towardsr 
health ; it was sufficieiit for him to avoid what waa 
injurious to it^ and to pursue the rules of tempe-^ 
ranee. - 

My fHend thought that the first of social duties 
consists in augmenting to the utmost of our power 
the general stock of human happiness^ and in dimi<« 
tiishing the general stock of human misery. Every 
man he therefore regarded as a brother^ whose good 
qualities he delighted to discover^ and whose weak-« 
nesses he wished to conceal from himself and from 
others. Those with whom he was intimately united 
in business^ he treated not with familiarity^ but with 
candour and civility^ and from them he always met 
with a kind return* In company he made no pre* 
tensions to any kind of superiority ; he had no high* 
er wish than by inoffensive demeanour to please and 
to enjoy tl)e passing hour^^-^and his reception was 
always gratifying to his self-love. In his transac«« 
tions with the world he gave every man the credit 
of honesty, and he wished every man, while he re< 
garded integrity and justice, to consult his own in- 
terest. In fine, his conduct was regulated by two 
maxims — Solicit few favour&«-Gommit no injuries. 
To solicit favours is to surrender independence ; to 
cmnmit injuries is to create enemies. Hence the 
result of his experi^ice is, that he never met 
with an act of dishonesty, and that he never reoeiv4 
ed an injury. 

I)o booker e^h^it a faithfiil picturf of society I 
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Works of fictions which seem to be gaining an in- 
fluence over the character of the age, demand our 
consideration. Fiction has chosen for its scenes the 
gloom of the forest^ the dungeons of the castle^ the 
cells of the mad-house ; while it has selected for its 
personages^ the robber> the assasdin^ the insane.r^ 
Poetry has returned to its primitive rudeness ; it has 
returned to remote countries^ and to remote agesj 
and searched among savage people for the display 
of powerful passions. It exhibits to us the cruel 
warfare and inebriate joUity of our northern ances-t 
tors ; it brings bapk the jousts and tournaments of 
chivalry ; it penetrates into the wilds of America^ 
into the deserts of Africa^ and into the plains of In-i 
doostan, to catch the terrible lineaments of the In- 
dian^ the Arab> the enchants. But what canuot be 
pronounced without an emphatic pause — it pour-t 
trays the terrific workings of cruelty and of crimes, 
which morality and religion equally condemn ; it al-9 
so pourtrays the frenzied aberrations of partial insa< 
nity, over which humanity and benevolence^ if no^ 
perverted, would draw a veil. 

An Englishman, when speaking in his own per-i 
son, keeps all his emotions under constraint, and his 
narration is often destitute of that interesting war^lth 
which a foreigner knows so well how to breathe 
through his language; but when fiction is the vehicle 
of his sentiments, he yields himself up to the vehe- 
mence of passioh. Passion, with some writes, is a 
maniac, sitting on the ruins of human happii^es^ 
awful in its majesty^ terrible in iU power^ rising aa^id 
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the clanking of its chains to an impassioned elo^ 
quence^ at once attractive and appalling — till^ ex-« 
hausted "with its rage, it pauses, and mourns the deso-< 
lation around it ; but indignant at the weakness that 
gives vent to a sigh or a tear, it again spurns the re- 
pose of thought, and again flies into new exacerba-i 
tions of frenzy. 

' It is not a little curious to observe that our gene-* 
ral laws, municipal regulations, and individual opU 
hions, often exhibit great contrasts aiid inconsisten-; 
cies. My reasoning confines my remarks to the last. 
We condemn extravagant feeling or enthusiasm in 
religion, yet approve of it in works of fiction, ap-i 
parently not aware that both kinds belong to the 
same class, spring on the same soil^ and mutually 
affect each other's growth. When we speak to man-r 
kind in the name of morality, we say-^thai to calm 
the passions is to prevent vice, and that to regulate 
them is tp promote virtue ; but when we speak to 
our authors of fiction, we in effect admonish them to 
carry passion to the limits of frenzy, for that we ap- 
plaud their genius in proportion as they excite asto-* 
nishment and terrov. 

In an enlightened age, pomp and dress lose their 
effect ; but suppose that in this country they are still 
beheld with reverence and awe, who would clothe 
our merry-andrews in the dress of our rulers, and sur- 
round them with their pomp ? Yet we scruple not 
to degrade virtue, by giving to vice its external ap- 
pearance. — To improve a young artist, and to lead 
him to excellences would you place before him ij^o* 
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dels, disgraceful to the art, alike destitute of tastd 
and of judgment ? Certainly not — and do you ex-* 
pect to inspire the young with the love of virtue by 
representations of vice? 

A powerful display of passion, which is character^ 
istic of the literature of the present age, is deemed 
the effect of superior genius, for this mysterious prin-. 
ctple seems to be estimated by its power to move 
and to terrify. But. if I mistake hot, it might easily 
be proved, that it requires less natural capacity and 
acquired talent to move and to terrify, than to capd** 
vate by modest and persuasive elegance, the judge 
ment through the medium of the affections. Is it less 
difficult to please by delineating the beauties of the 
plain, than to terrify us by leading us to the brink 
of the precipice ? Is it less difficult to paint the coun-« 
tenance in its repose, or gently moved by affection 
or gaiety, than when it is convulsed by merriment; 
by anger, or by rage ? — My answer is in the nega^* 
tive, and thus I support my opinion : — ^Were a couil-* 
tenance gently moved by feeling as rare in paintings 
and as seldom the study of the artist, as a counte-i 
nance in a state of agitation, the delineation would be 
more difficult, because the outlines of passion are 
more prominent and conspicuous than the graceful 
imd finely blended shades of emotion. 

Flagitious crimes are the tempests and hurricanes 
of society that attract and rivet attention ; but virtue 
is a gentle stream that flows unnoticed, save by those 
who tranquilly recline on its bank. Were a foreigner 
to land on our scores, and to record with exagg«r« 
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ated touches in his journal the crimes — ^the tempests 
and hurricanes of society — which report brings to his 
ear^ and to give his statement as. characteristic of the 
nation^ we would object to it as equally false and 
malicious. What is our conduct with respect to ouy 
works of fiction ? If three qharactera are introducedj 
one of them most probably is yicious;, — ^not such as 
we find in society^ but depraved, dark, gloomy, and 
such, as is repulsive to humanity and benevolence. 
Why do we vilify human nature by pretending to 
give a faithful representation of it ? If an aggravated 
prime is copimitted, a great and good man, aflercon-* 
suiting the demands of justice, throws a veil over 
it; not such is the conduct of our iVriters of fiction^ 
If it can afford but a hint, they embellish it with the 
colouring of fancy, and an event which occurs per-* 
baps only in an age, is multiplied into a thousand 
different forms in a season. Religion and humanity 
announce to us that we are all of. one family, and 
that the best proof, of our love to our common Pa-% 
rent, is our love to our fellows ; but it is surely no 
proof of our love, instead of mounpng over our erw 
rors, to drawtheir characters in dark and malignant 
tints— r-to rejoice in. our labour,. and with a perverted 
appetite for fame, ta demand applause. Who can 
find pleasure in such r«tpresentations i certainly not 
a. man of genuine benevolencie. 

From their .favourable reception,, works exhibiting 
strong delineation of character, are certainly natural 
to the human mind, and therefbre entitled to our 
coi|im^da^on» .The Indian prefers ardent spiritS| 
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which infuse a feverish inebriation^ to vinous liqubrs, 
which produce only the gentle flow of health. Is 
his decision just ? No.«— Both cases prove only one 
truth-r-that a stimulant^ whether mental or corporeal^ 
exercises a control over us in proportion to its powo 
er of excitement. In my opinion^ and I repeat what 
I have elsewhere advanced^ a strong stimulant 
frequently applied to the mind^ is as pernicious to 
morality^ as a strong stimulant frequently applied to 
the body, is pernicious to health. 

People in a primitive and heroic age^ take pleasure 
in impassioned descriptions^ and why should not this 
predilection be also natural to us who live in a state 
of higher civilization ? A rude state calls forth the 
passions ; a man who ranges the forest in quest of 
wild animals, and who is ever armed, in defence of 
his life and property^ must possess more hardihood 
than the man who walks without fear through his 
cultivated fields ; and who sleeps tranquilly in his 
dwelling. Passion in a primitive state, may be ne- 
cessary to iself-preservation^ but in a civilized state^ 
passion is surrendered to the protection of law.^^ 
People in a primitive and heroic age, admire courage 
and fortitude, because they are the bulwark of their 
security; we admire them> because they prove a 
defence to our effeminacy ,-«-or we assume a merit for 
admiring what we cannot perform. They recount 
daring exploits, because they are prepared to achieve 
them j we listen to t|iem, because they afford nour- 
ishment to our weak sensibility. Their relaticmsajr^ 
pimple and faithful transcripts from nature; pur r^ 
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ladons are coloured with the sickly hues of feeling 
^-^distress must be madib more poignant^ — ^vice more 
atrocious'^every things in fine, must be pushed to Ian 
extreme^ till we learn to weep and to tremble before the 
creations of our own fancies. Their rielations prepare 
them for sustaining the character which their situa- 
tion demands ; our relations withdraw our sympathy 
from the common occurrences of life, and fix them 
on an ideal world, where they are wasted in idle and 
unprofitable musing. 

In order to detest vice, it is only necessary to ex- 
pose it — by marking on the chart of lifb the sand 
banks and rocks in the track of our voyage, you en- 
able us to escape them^ This argument appears to 
me to be more plausible than just. Were a vicious 
character displayed in its native defbrmity, it would 
act with rej^ulsive force, and it would not therefore be 
benefidal, because it would not engage attention. 
Hence it is ni^eMSafy to adorn it with some graces, 
djidto endoW'it with some redeeming qualities; but to 
invest it witii what can interest or please, is in effect to 
recommend it to our approbation. The brilliant glare 
of imagination, tlirows a dimness oyer the sober light 
of judgment. The warrior, whose bravery outstep? 
his humanity, marches in th« career of conquest ; 
we watch his movements^ feel interested in his suc- 
cess, and applaud his heroism ; but we turn not the 
eye on his track behind, to behold villages in fiamea, 
fields heaped with slain, and nations sitting beside 
their, ruined cottages, wailing the desolating steps 
of the hero« 
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TRUTH. 

Confidence is the basis of social intercourse^ and 
truth is the basis of confidence. Truth is essential 
tso tranquillity^ to respectability, and to virtue. Con- 
science enjoins veracity, the understanding enforces 
the injunction^ and he vt^ho creates an enemy in his 
own breast^loses the repose of self-complacency. Self- 
approbation, which is independent of external cir- 
cumstances, and which cheers us in every change of 
}ife, is the high reward of right cofnduct ; but self- 
iipprobation will not enter into the breast, where' 
&lsehood has found a residence. We naturally res- 
pect truth ; we naturally condemn falsehood. Truth 
gives to the character an unity and beauty, which 
&l8ehood would in vain attempt to imitate; the man; 
therefore, who acts under a disguise, must be detect^ 
ed, and detection sinks the character into contempt. 
You mark r man with infamy, wheii< you stamp oa 
bis character the impress of falsehood. A man of 
truth is firm, consistent^ and independent; speaking 
as he thinks, without guile and without dissimula^ 
tion, he fears no eye,*^-he fears no tongue ; — he looks* 
^very man full in the countenance, and with modest 
self-complacency feels the confidence of rectitude,. 
A nian of falsehood is degraded in public estimation 
w-he is degraded in his own — ^he dares not to look 
cm the face of his fellows, lest he should hear from 
their lips the language of rebuke — ^lest he i^ould 
perceive in the eye the expression of scorn; and, un- 
happy man! the character on which bbehood 10 
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imprinted^ g^erally carries the signature to th« 
grave. Virtue must be founded on truths indeed 
truth seems to be the essence and bond of all the 
virtues; -while fidsehood deprives every quality with 
which it combines of its value and estimation. Hold 
tip, then^ veracity to the young as the first of all the 
virtues ; enforce it with every argument which can 
be apprehended by their understandings ; enforce it 
by every motive which is interesting to their hearts^ 
Let truth be the foundation on which you rear their 
character. Truth is the basis of honour and forti-^ 
tude; — ^meanness and cowardice alone envelopes 
themselves in dissimulation; — 'honour spumsatfiilse« 
hood^ and fortitude dares to avow the truth. Truths 
in fine^ is the basis of esteem and useftilness; — ^it 
throws a moral dignity round the character^ and 
raises esteem which is necessary tp confidence and 
usefulness. 

' Many vices sometimes find an apology in the qua-> 
lides with which they are connected^ and their vota-* 
ries meeting many associates in society^ diminish the 
odium by sharing the guilt. But falsehood^ which 
meets with unqualified censure^ is solitary^ for meii 
without veracity are reciprocally the objects of con- 
tempt. An individual who pursues his course with 
undeviating truth, and fails of success, finds conso- 
lation in his rectitude ; but a man without veracity 
h less affected by failure, than by the consciousness of 
his duplicity and falsehood. 

The laws of a country influence its morality, and 
the manners of the higher ranks are diffused through 
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society ; or, in other language, the spirit of laWs, and 
the character of the people, as well as the ixianners of 
the higher and lower ranks in society, have a mu* 
tual re-action; This observiEition might be illustrated 
by many examples, but I shall select only one or 
two which I deem most conclusive respecting this 
subject. 

To multiply oaths, is injurious to morality and 
truth. To a man of integrity they are unnecessary ; 
on a man of vicious conduct they take no hold ; whiles 
to a man who has the address to support a fair repu-« 
tation, but whose principles are lax> they give a spe-*^ 
cies of casuistry which justifies th^ violaticm. The 
abandoned, it will be said, will reverence an oath, 
from fear of the punishment consequent on perjury ; 
but this punishment may be annexed to a simple de-* 
claration, as well as to an oath. When a man of lax 
principles, seeks arguments to compromise his duty^ 
his morality has tio other foundation than expediency, 
directed by self-love. Why should not a man have 
the same regard to truth in the most trival, as well as 
in the most important transactions ? Mark the con-^^ 
sequence of this distinction > which oath^ seem to im« 
ply on people of Ordinary virtue* Under the sanc- 
tion of an oath, the mind is under the operation of a 
strong stimulant. A man in such a state recbllects 
with deliberation, expresses himself with precision^ 
for his whole desire is to give a faithful representation 
of truth. Return this man again into ordinary so- 
ciety, and his mind feels as does the body after the 
excitement of ardent spirits; his memory is less elear> 
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Risexpreftdions less aijtmrkte^ aild though he may still 
adhere to truths it is trath distorted with a thousand 
omissions aifd iadditlonS. This sldvenly turn is na^ 
turally converted into a habiti and while in ordinary 
life^ he gradually becomes less solicitous about truth> 
he gradually loses his iFeVerence for an oath. ^ 

The law of libel is hostile to the diffusion of truths 
If you publish any thing defamatory or injurious to 
the character of another^ you are cited before the tri-« 
bunal of justice^ and charged with a libeL WheA you 
are placed in this situation^ what is the procedure 
that a plain understanding woUld suggest ? — A prciof 
of the publication — a proof of the truth or falsehood 
of the statement which is deemed libelloi^s — a ver^. 
diet of a jury which is to be decided not by the truth 
Or falsehood of the statement^ but by a combined view, 
of the intentions and consequences of the publication. 
-^I say a combined view^ because good intentions 
may produce pernicious effects^ and doubtful ihten-« 
tions may sometimes produce results, not unfavoui^-^ 
able to society* What is the procedure in fact? 
A proof of the truth or falsehood of the statement 
is not admitted, and what is to determine the judg-*. 
ment of the jury is the prodf, the publication, and. 
its defamatory tendency. 

A similar process takes place in duelling; With 
ifespect to a man of honour, as the word is understood 
in a certain itiass of society— ^if you charge him with 
a mean action, or a violation of truth, instead of de-> 
manding your evidence, and meeting it with a coun^ 
ter statement, he meets you with a challenge. In 
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this case observe the ^ect of truth. If your charge,' 
is without foundation^ in becoming a cdumniator> 
you cease to be a man of honour^ and yoii must be, 
' given up to the censure of the] publio--a mode of 
punishment which, of all others> if truth and virtue 
prevailed^ would prove the most efficacious. If your 
charge' is true, your opponent is no longer a man of 
honour, since he has violated its principles; fuid a man 
who commits an action which is mean, forfeits the. 
manly confidence to defend an action which may be 
deemed honourable. 

The simple operation of truth is almost as little 
admitted into social intercourse, as it is into the law. 
of libel, and practice of duelling. The fact is, our 
characters are in a high degree artificial, and acting, 
our respective parts in society under masks, we are 
afraid of truth because we are afraid of detection.. 
Dissimulation has diffused itself through the com-, 
mudity. Less anxious to possess the reality of^ 
virtue, than solicitous to assume its appearance, 
we learn to dissemble; and fearful of speaking, 
truth, because sincerity is. deemed rudeness, we. 
shroud our selfishness and weakness in a species 
of politeness, and in this disguise we carry on the 
social intercourse of life. TJie effect is, that we lose 
the manly and virtuous firmness which is necessary 
to survey every event, and fearful of looking into our- 
bwn hearts, we lean on others, and receive from 
complaisance and flattery a false estimate of our own 
characters. 
Literature has assumed so much the character of. 
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&6tioh, and the habit of reading is so widely diffused 
through society, that fmth and virtue, in order to gain 
acceptance, must be raised to the standard of ideal 
beauty. The outlines of truth mustte filled up with 
the colouring of fancy, attd virtue, divested of its en- 
gaging smplicity, must be exhibited with gaiety and 
pomp. A man under the influence of this habit con- 
founds^ the creations of fancy with the realities of 
truth ; the narrative which he ehibellishes to day, h^ 
relates as true to^morroW ; and he departs from truth, 
without being conscious that he has yielded to false- 
hood, and he deceives others, without being con^i 
Bcious that he has been first deceived himself. 

The particular applications of my general obser- 
vations are frequently so obvious, that I feel reluc- 
tant to state them. A commcm sentiment in a spoken 
discourse may acquire new energy and attraction 
from the persuasive accompaniments of look, voice, 
and manner ; but the same sentiment expressed in 
writing, unless recommended by beauty of language, 
or novelty of argument, may be paying very little 
irespect to the judgment of the reader. My reluc* 
tance, however, has been overcome by the reflection, 
that though philosophical principles may be address^ 
ed to the public, practical details are chiefly useful 
in the domestic circle. 

Passion, resentment,— each exaggerates, misre- 
presients, or embellishes its respective object. An 
Englishman is so fearful of yielding himself up to 
feeling, that in the desert he narrates his disasters with. 

tb^ same coolness, as he does the common events in 
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society. A foreigner, who is ever acting a part in th^ 
drama of life, and who is ever intent on producing a 
striking effect, infuses his whole sOul into his writ** 
ings, and he finds strange adventures even in an ex^ 
cUrsion of pleasure* In the chart which you place 
before youth, instruct them how to steer a course 
equally distant from these two points. What strongly 
affects the passions raises before us a haze, which 
magnifies or distorts the object of our contemplation^ 
While you therefore bring down youth from the ex-' 
aggeration of novelty, wonder, passion, to the sim-* 
plicity of truth, permit them to throw over their little 
recitals a chaistened warmth of feeling, which gives to 
narrative an attractive charm. 

Self-love renders us partial to ourselves ; resent- 
ment renders us unjust to others. Two boys disa- 
gree ; oneof them flies to you with an account, exag- 
gerated by self-love, of the injurious treatment which 
he has received from the other, and seeks redress from 
your authority. If you enter into the feelings of the 
accuser, and without cool examination, inflict puw 
nishment on the aggressor, you most probably cherish 
in the one the spirit of revenge, in the other thei 
spirit of resentment, and in both the feeling of mu- 
tual hatred. A rule which is universal in its appli-' 
cation, points out to you the path of duty. While? 
you prevent the quarrels of youth from terminating 
in dissocial and malevolent dispositions, unite them 
by candour, civility, and kindness. Bring the two 
young men to approximate in mutual forbearance ; 
for this purpose avail yourself of whatever is pallia- 
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tiVe in their conduct^ address yourself to their best 
feelings, and you will not fail to moderate their self-*' 
love and resentment But here your duty does not 
terminate; secretly mark the cause of their disagree^* 
ment — whether it proceeds from abusive language^ 
or from vidlent passions j — whatever is the cause, 
repress it by a train of discipline. Youth should b^ 
taught — indeed the lesson is necessary to not a few 
men — ^that he. who is per{>etually complaining of 
many enemies, has something unamiable or forbid^ 
ding in his temper or manners^ 

A young man, from the love of distinguishing 
himself, or from the desire of conveying amusement^ 
embellishes his conversation with fiction. Check with 
firmness every advance to such a habit. To amuse 
by witty iremarks, or humorous storied, or to sing 
well, are pleasing qualities in the hour of jollity, but 
they QBTtainly are not the qualities for which . we! 
would choose a friend. The love of distinction de- 
feats its aim, for few men acquiesce in a superiority 
which is a reproach to themselves ; besides, genuine 
worth is modest, and a man of high pretensions has 
seldom merit to support them. Esteeih is preferable 
to admiration. We should be no less ahxious, by 
our candour, to gain esteem, than by our rectitude to 
gain confidence ; for one of the sacred bonds which 
imite us to a friend or an acquaintance, is the con- 
viction that he is pleased with our society. Early 
accustom the young, in the most unguarded hour of 
conversation, to a rigid adherence to truth. For this 
purpose, suppress in them the silly ambition of shin- 
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ing in company^ for/ it is not the man ^fao possesfle^ 
tihowy and fai^onable accomplisliments^ but the 
mwi whose conduct is regulated by modesty^ truth, 
and virtue, that gains the greatest portion of esteem 
(Hid respect. 

Sincerity is the noblest quality in the British ch»« 
racter. When a Briton abandons his manly openness^ 
and candour^ and adopts the showy polish of foreign 
manners^ he is despised by his countrymen^ and ridi** 
culed .by the very people whose manners he adopts* 
When the British Government, instead of pursuing 
the path of frankness and integrity, .enters into the 
contest of diplomatic intrigue^ it never. fails to be 
duped, and to become the jest of the world. 

SEIiF-LOVB-^CANDOUB — SliANDER. 

Man is an imperfect creature — Human nature is 
subject to error — These we admit as general posi- 
tions ; we even admit their truth when applied to 
others, but when applied to ourselves, we seem to 
question their justness^ by the manner in which we 
resent every attempt to point, out to us our imperfec* 
tions. Why should wenot feel grateful to those who 
hold up to us our errors, since they put it in out 
power to become more worthy, more respectable, and 
inore happy ? The fact ia, that from artificial man- 
ners, which have usurped the place of candour and 
sincerity^ we acquire the habit of dissimulation, and 
i)y< attempting to deceive others, we learn to deceive 
purselves. . Hence, to discover our errors, is painful 
to 4>ur self-love, by bringing to recollection what we 
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kad ceased to rexaember^ or by reyealing what we» 
bought had been effectually concealed. Dissipate 
from before the eye of youth the ha«e of self-love/ 
which obscures the correct view of their charactersy 
and teach theni> with a firm mind^ to surrey their 
errors; for errors are like dangers which require 
aqual firmness to view as to overcome. Teach them 
to listen to truths even when it points out their faults ;' 
for none can sustain a great and manly dlaracter-*-* 
»0ne can have the courage to speak truths but he 
who has the courage to listen to its language. 

Many men are endowed with some quality or ad- 
vantage^ which gives them distinction in society ; yet 
almost every individual possesses^ or imagines he pos* 
sesses^ some equivalent quality or advantage which 
renders him inferior to none. If he cannot cooces^ 
from himself his deficiency iii some qualities^ either 
mental or cotporeal^ he supplies the deficiency^ by 
adding a greater value to others* He who is sur-^ 
rounded with the substantial gifts of fortune^ feels 
bis greatness on a comparison with him who lives in 
a world q£ ideas. On the contrary, the man of 
science deems himself elevated far above him whd 
knows no distinction but what is derived from 
wealth or rank. A person cultivates a particular 
science^ and the success of his exertions has raised 
him in public estimatiop ; in retirement, I cultivate 
another science, but my labour has not be^i appreci* 
ated by others. Now, though I cannot state — ^per^ 
baps not even to myself, that I am his superior, yet> 
from the nature of my favourite pursuit—from the 
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clearness of itis principles^— from the difficulty of its 
4cquisition-r-or from the utility of its application^ I 
feel all the complacence of superiority. This is the 
origin of that disposition which finds pleasure in de- 
grading the pursuits of others^ and in exalting our 
own. 

Self-love acting on sensibility^ oflen gives to our 
merit a rank to which it has no just claim^ and our 
lives^ because we are dissatisfied with our allotment^ 
4re wasted in the petulance of disappointment^ in the 
irritation of pride> or in the peevishness of vanity. 
Victims, as we imagine ourselves to be, of neglect or 
pf malice, we complain that distinction is often pos- 
sessed by showy inanity, that success is often gained 
by persevering dulness, and that talents are imped- 
ed by ignorance which cannot appreciate merit, and 
by envy, which is intolerant of superior abilities. 

These are the lessons which are to be iticulcated 
on youth.-— Nothing is more usefhl, and at the same 
time, nothing is more difficult than to form a just esti- 
mate of our talents and acquirements. If we over- 
rate them, we raise envy Vhich detracts from our 
merit, and obstructs our usefulness. If we under- 
rate them, it is very probable that the public will 
receive our estimate as correct, and withhold from 
Us that encouragement which is necessary to call 
forth the untried powers of the mind. 
. Wheyi we form a system of opinions, we are more 
anxious, from the principle of self-love, to discover 
the errors of opposing systems than those of our own. 
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and we search for arguments^ less with the view of 
detecting its weakness than of supporting its validity. 
Self-love blending with our pursuits inspires us 
with aii ardour for them^ in which a cool spectator 
cannot sympathise. This enthusiasm^ when guided 
by discretion, is laudable^ for it opens the path to ex- 
cellence, but when it censures any pursuit— not be- 
cause it is contrary to truth atid virtue, but because 
it excites our jealousy — we evince illiberality incom- 
patible with every honourable principle. 
' . Unhappy is the man who rates his merit too high; 
and who consequently is dissatisfied and envious ; for 
nothing is more productive of lasting uneasiness than 
discontentment with our lot : — and to envy the hap- 
piness of others is only to diminish our own. 
- Some men of envious and unhappy minds feel little 
or BO behevi^ent sympathy in the fate of others^ and 
they would depress elevation which they cannot at- 
tain, and embitter happiness which they cannot share* 
With distorted vision they view every object through 
the medium of gloom, or of Retraction. They have a 
quick perception of faults, but they have not the 
feelings which delight in beauties ; — ^in the smiling 
landscape their eye rests on what is unlovely, and 
in human character, they dwell on the blemishes 
which give relief to the virtues. Happiness depends 
not on the success of splendid enterprises, but on the 
passing occurrences of the hour; hence they who 
train youth to view objects under the calm sunshine 
of the kind affections, and who enable them to ex- 
tract the enjoyment which every object is fitted. to 
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bestow^ render them more truly happy^ than if they 
"were to leave them the honour of an illustrious name^ 
and the possession of a large inheritance. 

Modesty adds lustre to genius^ while ^lofty pre- 
tensions expose it to envy and detraction. A man of 
real genius^ surveying the field of science^ and per-* 
ceiving how much of it is yet to be explored^ feela 
more humbled by his ignorance than elated by his 
knowledge^ and he appears great to every eye, but 
to his own. A man, on the contrary, who is not 
without claims to the praise of learning, but who^ 
from the effect of adulation operating on his self-love, 
is vain and proud, places himself in a rank of litera- 
ture to which he has no title. This person, if he ia 
proud, will be dictatorial in his manner, and oracular 
in his sentiments. If he is vain, ashamed of acknow- 
ledging his ignorance, he will affect learning ; and 
desirous to exhibit^his information, he will talk on 
almost every topic, confounding conjecture with 
truth, and blending the reveries of imagination with 
the decisions of judgment. The inferences from 
these remarks are obvious. While you instruct 
youth in learning, train them to the habit of acknow- 
ledging their ignorance. Teach them to be silent 
when they are ignorant, to use the language of hesi- 
tation when they are doubtful, and to express them- 
selves with modest confidence — ^not such as demands 
acquiescence, but such as evinces sincerity and con- 
viction—when they are clear and decided in their 
opinions. 
' Mark the slanderer. — On his entrance into society 
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the smile df joy changes into the look of suspicion^ 
antt the glow of conversation sinks into the cool and 
calculating language of caution : — His presence af- 
fects every faculty of the soul, in the same manner 
that the wind of the desert affects every function of 
the body. 

He opens his lips, and the malignity of his heart 
glides into his conversation. If with satisfaction 
you listen to his stories, you lend them your autho- 
rity, and become an accomplice in slander. If^ with- 
out defending it, you hear the character of a good 
man attacked, you prove treacherous to virtue, and 
forfeit all claim to protection, when your own is 
exposed to similar assaults. If you encourage slan- 
der in others by listening to their conversation, 
you encourage a habit which respects neither friends 
nor enemies — ^neither the virtuous nor the vicious, 
and if it spares none, what security have you from 
its attacks ? We often complain of vices, while we 
are indirectly fostering them ; we 6ften recommend 
virtues, while we are indirectly counteracting them. 
i — You are amused with the satirical strokes of the 
slanderer, you listen to him, and justify your con- 
duct by many plausible arguments. Unworthy and 
unjustifiable conduct J Turn from him — ^yes — turn 
from him, and he will abandon'his pernicious habit, 
and will become candid and benevolent, when he 
finds that such conduct alone is the passport into 
company. 

You not only listen to the stories of the slanderer, 
but you repeat them, and ilius extend theh* circular 
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tion. If you are too timid to use explicit language, 
and conrey your malice by insinuation, you add 
cowardice to slander. If you blend with your stories 
the affected language of palliation, doubt, or dis-« 
belief, you make pretensions to candour at the very 
time you are proving yourself its artful and inveterate 
enemy. But what you relate is truth— truth is some- 
times slander. A man commits an errOT, but he be^ 
comes repentant, and inspired by the genuine love 
of virtue, strives to regain his fair reputation.-— 
Would you drag his error from the oblivion into 
which it is falling, and expose it to public view ? A 
person by his imprudence falls down a declivity; 
with much labour he almost reaches the height; 
would you at this moment, instead of assisting him 
to gain the height from whence he feU, precipitate 
him again to the bottom ? 

From being the circulator you become the fkbri- 
Cator of slander : you throw into circulation stories 
which are either -varnished over with a semblance of 
truth, or such as consist of base alloy, without one 
grain of truth in their composition. In what lan- 
guage can we address such characters ? — ^Every good 
man should arm himself against them> and pursue 
theip as outlaws of social happiness, for they are 
insensible to the foree of moral admonition ; when a 
pitfall is pointed out to you in your path, it is super-* 
fluous to say, shun it. — These observations, in their 
application tb youth, recjuire no comments 
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ANGER — PEEVISHNESS. 

' Teach ydiith to control their passions ; and par- 
ticularly teach them to restrain anger^ which is so 
insidious in its approach^ and so pernicious in its 
consequences. 

A passionate man may inspire the person against 
whom his anger is directed with fear^ but he cannot 
conciliate respect ; he may force acquiescence^ but he 
cannot create affection ; while^ to the unconcerned 
spectator^ he appears as an object of pity and con- 
tempt. 

• Passion frequently finds accomplices in reason and 
conscience ; reason often palliates what it dares not 
justify, and conscience is often silent^ when it should 
condemn. A passionate man never appears to him- 
self as he does to others. 

Anger is tenacious of error, and tyrannical in de- 
cision ; it resents opposition — ^it regards remonstrance 
as an aggravation — and it pronounces in a dictato- 
rial tone ; its judgment is without moderation and 
without equity. 

The suppression of anger has never been attended 
with remorse ; the indulgence of anger has entailed 
misery on thousands. 

' To say that we cannot conquer anger is to pre-» 
daim our imbecility ; for every habit may be over- 
come by firmness and resolution^ and every such 
conquest is glorious in propovtion to its difficulty. 

A passionate man proclaims himself a coward^ be4 
cause he represses his p^ission in presence of a per^ 
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son whom he respects and fears, and gives way to 
it in the presence of those whom he dares to insult. 

A passionate man is not only weak, but he is gene- 
rally contemptible. A man of calm demeanour and 
elevated sentiments throws around his character a de- 
fence which none can approach without respect ; but 
^ 9 passionate man, who is perpetually meeting with 
pfFences, in^resenting a particular injury, frequently 
provokes general hostility. And many people, lesa 
perhaps from malignity, than from an unhappy turn 
of mind, are pleased with his irritation, whether ex-« 
pressed in speech or in writing, fr(ftn the same prin- 
ciple that they are pleased with the rage of the bull 
in the midst of his assailants* 

The amiable qualities, of our nature unite us in re- 
ciprocity of kindness^ but anger has a contrary tend** 
ency.— It ruffles the calm surface of friendship, and 
proves injurious to every spot in society which is ex.-* 
posed to its violence. 

Cannot a man assert his right without abandoning 
his dignity ? — why should he do in anger what can 
be better done under the temperate guidance of rea- 
son ?— why should he give himself up to a passion 
which is commonly followed by repentance } Some^ 
after abandoning themselves for a long time to the ha- 
bit of anger;^ find their feeble efforts unequfd to over-, 
come it, and are disposed to call it natural; others^ 
aware of their insignificance, yield to anger, in ordev 
to support their dignity, and if they cannot gain esn 
te^m, are determined to inspire fe^. To ^ that thp 
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habit of aiiger is uncohqiierable^ is false^^— to thin]| 
that it adds dignity to character^ is folly. 

Anger is scHoaetimes sullea and vindictive; it is 
sometimes transient^ and succeeded by the shame of 
repentance, and the relentings of kindness. It is 
sometimes the darkness that envelops a winter sky ; 
it is sometimes a doud that passes quickly over the 
face of the vernal sun. Let the passionate man who 
possesses generous sentiments, do justice to his good 
qualities by overcoming^ his transports of anger. 

Peevishness is to anger, what the auHen murmuv 
pf a storm is to its tempestuous rage. Peevishness, 
which springs from indulgence operating on self^ 
love, derives its nourishment Trom petty circumstan- 
ces. Our desires multiply beyond our capacity of 
enjoyment If, therefore, instead of confining the 
^ pleasures of youth, you extend their limits— if you 
indulge youth in numerous and various gratifica- 
tions, because you wish them to be happy, you 
render them peevish^ since the restlessness of desire 
increases, as the power of enjoyment diminishes^-- 
Though fortune places before them a sumptuout 
table, their appetite becomes cloyed, and they de- 
mand something new, but every new gratification 
soon ceases to please, ^nd the feast mds in murmurs 
of discont€ntment> 

. Peevishness is also derived from idleness, Qui- 
escence in a warm country, may be enjoyment, but 
in a temperate climate, where the habits of the peo- 
ple are active, idleness festers the peace of the mind 
ftnd producea ftetlul dispositions. 
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. Peevishness also springa from physical causes^ 
When indisposition ^ves up the frame to feebleness ; 
when years dim the eye, and palsy the limbs^ the in- 
valid and the aged^ investing every object with their 
uneasy sensations^ feel dissatisfied^ that what pleased 
them once should please them no longer. Such are 
the causes of peevishness ; remove theip^ and you 
obviate the consequences. 

. If a young man has a tendency to debility^ which 
gives riae to peevishness^ correct it by food and exer- 
cise, and not by the injudicious use of medicine, 
which deprives nature of her healthy tone of action. 
Simple food, and simple pleasure, are most condu« 
cive to corporeal and mental health. While you 
therefore guard a youth from the effects of strong 
stimulants, such as several kinds of food, which act 
too powerfully on the stomach, and from warm 
rooms and warm beds, which act too powerfully 
on the lungs and skin, lead them abroad to exercise 
and fresh air. The seeds of most of those disorders, 
which are termed chronic, are sown in early life; 
insensibly they take root, spring up, and twine with 
parasitical grasp round health, which they gradual- 
ly destroy. 

Allow not young people to be idle, excepting when 
fatigue requires repose? Accustom them occasional- 
ly during their intervals of leisure to make their owjk 
playthings, or any other trifle, which though use- 
less in itself, has the merit of affording an agreeable 
employment. We acquire the use of our hands and 
limbs, as we do the use of our mental faculties, by a 
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coarse of trainings which is the tuition of natare. 
Hence I have' often remarked^ that a young man^ 
who had been accustomed to the use of his hands^ 
possessed an ingenuity and manual dexterity^ of 
which those who were not thus trained^ were com- 
pletely destitute. 

Peevishness is conversant with trivial circumstan- 
ces. True it is we are placed in the midst of trivial 
circumstances^ and wisdom condemns the neglect of 
them^ but it also calls on us to deprive them of their 
seeming importance^ for by depriving them of their 
importance, they lose the power of troubling our re- 
pose. Raise, therefore, the young from mean pur- 
suits, adorn jheir minds with exalted sentiments, 
and while you point out to them what is excellent, 
bid them nobly attain it It is the man who has no 
relish for intellectual pursuits, that places his happi- 
ness in die dull repetition of animal gratifications. 
It is he who never felt the aspirations after whatever 
is great, beautiful and excellent, that descends to the 
gossiping scandal of ordinary life. It is he who is 
unequal to comprehensive views, and noble achieve- 
ments, to whom trifles are of importance. The most 
pious are the most humble, the most learned are the 
most modest. When an individual enters on the 
field of knowledge, he finds, in ei^ery new acquisi- 
tion, a reward o£ his industry, and an incentive to - 
further exertions. With others he compares him« 
self, and as be views his own attainments through a 
iQagnifying gl«^as, while those of others he views 
with the naked eye> he feels proud of his talent% 
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and coiifident of distinction. His self-love raises 
him above his equals^ flattery him -with celebrity^ 
and anticipates the fame of a future age. From this 
point he passes into the region of excellence^ where 
on a more elerated station, he has a more extensive 
survey ; a revolution takes place in his sentiments ; 
bis emulaitioh, which was fixed on his fellows, and 
connected with envy and jealousy, is now fixed on 
whatever is great and excellent, and it acquires pu- 
rity and sublimity fi*onl the object of its contempla* 
tion« His attainments, which were once the source 
of exultation, are now the source of humiliation, for 
notwithstanding his boasted acquirements, he per- 
ceives that he is ignorant. To a man who is sur-* 
rounded with the obscure dawn of leamirtg, a small 
light at a distance makes a vivid appearance, but it 
sinks from view when he is surrounded with the day- 
light of knowledge. Relinquishing, therefore, his 
high pretensions, and love of fame, he glides back 
to the privacy of life, and cultivates his taste, im- 
proves his judgment^ and exercises his virtues in the 
circle of a few friends to whom he is known, and by 
whom he is beloved. This I believe to be the case 
with many men in every pursuit; — ^men of the most 
exalted worth, and most brilliant genius, who are to 
be found in private life, passing their time in useful- 
ness and virtue, 

PUBLIC AND PBirATB TUITION. 

. This subject, which I have considered much in de« 
|:ail, I shall reduce to a few notes. 
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. Young mai in public schools sometimes form 
friendships which prove valuable in future life.— 
This argument in favour of public tuition appears 
tome selfi^ and inconclusive. How transient in 
general are our juvenile friendships ! and if one youth 
gains a friend^ how many gain a patron, who amuses 
them with delusive hopes, or leads them into dissi*' 
pation and extravagance ! A man may fincl a frien<I 
in a mail«coach^ or at an inn, but would you convert 
this circumstance into an argument for us to travel 
^n the one or to frequent the other. 

In private tuition, a boy becomes timid and irr^« 
solute; in a public school, he becomes rude and 
boisterous. This is not a necessary position, for a 
preceptor of judgment and address, by perceiving 
the errors in the two modes of education^ know^ 
haw to correct them. 

. iConfidenoe, it is said, and a knowledge of charac* 
ter, are gained at a public school* Confidence in a 
school-boy is often pertness, and a knowledge of cha« 
jacter often leads to dissimulation. Confidence must 
be blended with modesty, and among his compa«. 
nions a young man should learn to be frank and 
idncere. Experience seldom fails to give a man the 
confidence which is requisite to his situation, and a 
person of integrity, with common discernment, seU 
dom fails to gain a knowledge of character, without 
sacrificing the ingenuous openness of benevolence. 

A youth should be taught habits of self-command, 
justice, fortitude, and benevolence. In public tui<> 
tion, he acquires the theory of them ; in private tni* 
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tion^ he is taught their practice. This is not a neces-^ 
sary position. In a well regulated school^ a precep- 
tor cultivates in his pupils virtuous principles along 
-with sound learnings and develops the mind at the 
game time that he watches over the manners. A 
master who has no other object than to make his 
pupils learned, fails^ not in his duty only^ but actual- 
ly betrays his trust. 

In public tuition, a youth feels the force of emu- 
lation ; in private tuition he escapes from its bad 
consequences. Emulation is a powerful incentive 
to action, it opens the mind, it points the genius with 
ardour to excellence ; when grafted on modesty and 
candour, it is fruitful in every great and splendid 
undertaking; when it is' grafted on envy and vanity, 
it is productive of many of the evils of society. But 
a judicious man knows how to give it a salutary ac- 
tion, and a conscientious man, who consults his duty 
equally as he does his interest,' is no less anxious to 
render his pupils virtuous than learned. 

In a public school, the aim seems to be less to 
form the heart to virtue, and the conduct to good 
breeding, than to embellish the mind with learning. 
If truth has given rise to this charge, let the example 
of every worthy preceptor prove, that as a general 
position it is false. 

- Innocence, it is said, which in a public school is 
exposed to contamination, in private tuition finds se- 
cure protection. A domestic circle, with respect to 
youth, resembles the spring of the year, when nei- 
ther the flower nor the weed acquires luxuriance 
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and vigour. But a large neminary^ as a large com-> 
munity, resemhles the mati^rity of summer^ when the 
same sun that expands to full blow the beautiful 
^wer^ nourishes also the noxious weed. . 
. As virtue is preferable to literary attainments^ the 
acquisition of leamjuig is too dearly purchased at 
the expense of the least portion of innocence. Vir- 
tue, however, without fortitude, is feeble ; while it 
is adorn^ with th0 gentleness and amiableness of 
private tuition, it is defended by the fortitude which 
is acquired at a public school. 

. A woman is eminent for the kind, affections, but 
when she breaks through these, she becomes re- 
markable^ for cruelty. What is the cause of this 
change ? When she a]2^ndons her natural charact 
ter, the qualities which are om.'miental in her sex, 
like the spectres of ignorance pursue her steps, and 
goad ber into rage« which . disregards . equally the 
moderation of humanity, and the. relenting often.* 
demess. A man who deserts a party or cause, not 
from the deliberate decisions of judgment, but from 
less worthy motives, turns with resentment on his 
former opinions which haunt his path, and drive him 
to intemperate zeal. From this principle it often 
I^appens, that a youth who has been trained to the 
fine and showy sensibilities of the heart, becomes in 
maturer life, the mast selfish and unfeeling of mor- 
tals. Heaven forbid that my sentiments should be 
misunderstood* Bring all the sensibilities of the 
heart to the side of virtue, but found virtue less on 
the basis of feeling than on reason and habiU Let 
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us carry this principle, which I consider as an imv 
portant one in human nature, to education, and 
its application will be too obvious to require am- 
plification. Remove a young man from the domes« 
tic circle into the busy world, unarmed and undis- 
ciplined, to meet the foes of his innocence, and hd 
is led into error by the ridicule of the fHvolous, by 
the plausibility of the superficial, or by what is the 
most powerful of all incentives, the force of exam-r 
pie, for not many young men dare to be singular ia 
virtue. His former ignorance of vice is a subject of 
fnirth, and the recollections of innocence are but the 
surges in his troubled mind^ which, while they seem 
to drive him towards the shore, actually drive him 
from it, and overwhelm hii|^in the deep. 

If a boy is feeble in his constitution, and timid in 
his dispositions, educate him in private; for the rough 
collision of a large school might engender discon« 
ientment or malignity, and his feebleness and timi^ 
dity are a defence against temptation. If a youth ia 
to spend his life in a secluded situation, remote from 
the allurements of vice, which solicit the young on 
their entrance into society, give him rather a private 
(education, for witii him ignorance may be innocence^ 
and it is unnecessary to prepare him for dangi^rji 
which he is not to encounter. But with respect to a 
young man, who is destined to pursue his course 
through the world, and to move in au active circle, 
train him in a public school, where he'will learn ta 
think and to act—where he will learn to esteem the 
approbation of the deserving, and (o despise the sneer 
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dTttue' frivolous*-— where indeed lie may be less fgnd^ 
f ant of vice^ but where his mind becomes more firm 
to resist temptation-^arm him with fortitude to com-» 
bat the foes which may assail his virtue. 

Mankind may be divided into friends^ acquaintan^ 
ces> and strangers ; by distributing the second class 
into the first and second classes^ we have friends and 
strangers. In the domestic circle^ a youth learns 
the duties which he owes to friends ; in a public 
school^ he learns the rudiments of the duties which 
he owes to strangers. Hence I would recommend 
the union of private and public tuition^ In private, 
he will acquire the amiable and endearing qualities 
of a friend ; in public, he will acquire the respect* 
able and becoming qualities of a man. Public edu- 
cation will fit him for whatever is manly and enter- 
prising. Private tuition will implant in his heart 
the domestic and engaging virtues. Some indivi- 
duals of delicate organization, shrink from what to 
them is the rough discipline of a public school, and 
what they feel acutely, they censure severely. Such 
censure with respect to themselves is just, for their 
proper place is in the green-^house of private life, and 
not in the mountain amid the storm, nor in th«i valley 
beneadi the scorching sun. 

This IS the age of humanity, but aS no Virtue is 
without alloy, this is also the age of sentimental feel- 
ing, which is flowing ixlto the various channels of so^ 
ciety — ^It is delightfal to s^culate in theory, when 
benevolence seems to smile on our meditations ; but 
experience presents to us stubborn and useful facts. 
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•Could you render the fichooUroom us attractive td 
youths and on the same principle as the play ground 
*^M!ould you convert their school exercises into liter-< 
ary games — I would object to the change^ for the same 
reason^ that I would object to forming their minds^ to 
the common charities of life^ by raising their feelings 
to the tone of sentimental novels. ' I would remove 
fh>m a school every unnecessary austerity. I would 
introduce every allowable pleasure — ^but the pleasure 
should be such as nature annexes to mental and cor-> 
|)oreal exertion, and such as Heaven aftneites to the 
various duties of right conduct. Life is a scene of 
action — ^it is a field of warfare^ and the more you train 
youth to the necessary discipline, the more you en-* 
sure their fliture success and happiness^ 

IMPROVEMENT OF TIMfii 

. The improvement of time is one of the most im** 
portatit lessons of education* A young man who is 
suffered to trifle away hiis time ill indolence, loses 
corporeal and mental vigour, and acquires slovenly 
habits which ho subsequent period of life can correct 
Why do the minds of many men seeim to be immer->' 
sed in 9iatter ^-Because they tiave never been roused 
to the exercise of their faculties; Why is the organi- 
zation of those who lead a sedentary life, and breathe 
confined air^ frequently so feeble ? — ^Because they 
take not the exercise which nature demands for the 
healthy development of the body. A grammar school 
has not a more valuable advantage than the mental 
vigour it bestows ; and this quality is inestimable, if 
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it can only be obtained pure from the eiivy of rival<- 
8hip. Attention is fixed^ ingenuity is called inte 
operation> and the mind acquires a sagacity of fore- 
sight^ and a promptitude <^ decision, which gives a 
decided superiority to the future character. 

A life of idleness is without respectability and en* 
joyment* The great law of nature is activity''--every 
thing is in motion-^^every thing is fulfilling its par* 
ticular and general destination, and shall man alone 
be idle and useless in creation ? Society, in return 
for its protection, demands from every man the exer* 
tion of his powers. But wealth raises a person to 
independence. Place a rich man in a desert, remote 
from civilized life, and his helplessness and misery 
will soon convince him, that of all men he is the leaat 
independent The different orders of mankind are 
dependent on one another, and the happiness of so^ 
Ciety requires of them the faithful discharge of their 
respective duties. 

. Industry is a healthy state of the body, which is 
of itself enjoyment ; idleness is a state of the system 
"^hich occasions languor and uneasiness. Tranquil 
are the joys of industry ; capricibus are the joys of 
idleness— if joys they may be called ; for labour is the 
price that must be paid for every human good. The 
industrious in the interval of leisure, need no facti- 
tious pleasures ; retirement to the idle is insupport- 
able, for reflection is an enemy to their repose. The 
more a man is industrious, the more he delights in 
industry; idlekiess; while it multiplies the desires, de- 
stroys the habits which are necessary to attain them. 
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^oor^ are apt to beccmie criminal — if rich, are apt td 
become dissipated i — as subjects of the state, the for« 
tner are prone .to commotions^ the lattet are servile 
and venal, for they would surrender their liberty to 
«ny man who would secuire to them their pleasures. 

Some men whom wealth faas raised above the ne^-^ 
l^essity of labour, and who are without any regulaf 
employment or mental pursuit, seem: to depend 'oti 
passing events for the impulse which urges them to 
action, and to pnjoyment ; of all men ihey are the 
least respectable and happy. Unable, in th« moments 
of languor, to repose on their own minds— ^unable,' 
in the moments of retirement, to converse with 
themselves — they fLy, in olrder to divorce thought,, td 
frivolity^ dissipation, or vice. All the happines^ 
they can attain, is to smile amid fashionable insipidi^ 
ty, and all the wisdom they can acquire is the- art of 
destroying time. There are two positions conform-i 
able^ I apprehend, to truth, and 'sanctioned by expe^ 
rience ; though the one is not yet received into gene-* 
fsl speculation> nor is the other adopted in general 
practice. A mail, by leaving behind him a large for<^ 
tune, may do much hal*m, but seldom can do much 
service,, either to society ot to individuals. To train 
a youth to aotne pursuit, which alike engages his at-*^ 
tention, contributes to his respectability ahd pro- 
motes his happiness, is more valuable to him than the 
inheritance of large posse^sicms. 

Indolence, which may take its rise dther &om the 
/body or the tnlnd, is equally prejudicial to the e:cer«- 
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lions of boih. An individoal mhose censtituttoiv by 
an ifiQjNr^per mode of livings has been brought down 
Id littless inactivitj^ passes existence as a lengthened 
winter of torpid repose. A man who, from early 
indulgence^ has drank pleasure to satiety^ feels him« 
self exhausted, and unequal to any great or noble eii« 
terprise. Guard the young fi^om- whatever may e»^ 
ftrvate the bQdy> guard them from whatever may^en« 
feeble the mind. Rouse them to activity ; let exer-i 
lion be the price of every enjoyment ; and let everjE 
enjoyment be enhanced by the consciousness that it 
is purchased by honourable exertion. Does a youth 
seek an excuse for his indolence in the weakness of 
his nature ?-^--8ay to him — were those men who have 
become a gloiy to science, and an honour to human 
nature, endowed with powers and faculties more nu* 
merous than what you possess f — No j — ^they felt the 
admiration of excellence ; they felt an indent desira 
to attain it, while something in their breasts whi&* 
pered that' they were equal to its accomplishment. 
Look to the mechanic, and you -will see what in-* 
dustry can effect Look to the labours of the sculp-* 
toi^ or painter — and have those masterpieces of art 
-<^the admiration of the world, been effected by some 
auspicious cause which we term genius? — They have 
been effected' by zeal and perseverance, directed 
by judgment and taste. Thus are the sciences* 
and thus is virtue acquired, for virtue, like an art, 
IS acquired by a course of training. Inspire youth 
Whh the love of excdilei&cer--inspire them with the 
noble emulation of attaining it, and elevating them 
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ibove the petty competitions of life, raise them to if 
lofty eminence, where they will breathe a pure and 
exhihu-ating atmosphere, and see the clouds of ettvy^ 
and Calumny rolling far beneath the height on. whiclr 
they stand. r 

CONVEBSATIOlf. 

' With respect to conversation, I shall divide youtlt 
into three classes ;^Those Who, having been permit-* 
ied to give language to every idea, and taught th€f 
polite phraseology of fashion, possess the confidence 
6f men, without at the same time possessing their: 
judgment and experience. Those who, with minds 
^considerably improved, but -without the habit of ex-^' 
pressing their sentiments in conversation, speak iiY 
monosyllables, or in broken sentences which they 
^Idom conclude* Those who, though sufficiently 
talkative and noisy at their sports, are silent in com-* 
pany, because their language is Vulgar^ 
* I have certainly known more than one iiKlividtia]^ 
who, to great fluency of speech, joined a correct 
judgment, and whose flow of conversation proceeded 
hot from a principle Of self-sufficiency, but from a' 
joyous buoyancy of heart A few exceptions, how- 
ever, cannot invalidate a general rule. The talkative 
are generally deficient in judgment, imprudent in 
their expressions, assuming in their pretensions, and 
offensive to the modest and intelligent. Society is 
the theatre for the talkative, said as every idea glides 
into words either conceived or expressed^ they ate' 
incapable of comprehensive views or deepinvest^a** 
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tions. They may be plau6ible> and even imposing;. 
but they cannot be either original or profound. A- 
telfi^ man of address draws a veil Iround his heart, 
and while he conceals his own sentiments, he endea^r. 
vours to penetrate into those of otheirs. The talka-- 
tive man, permitting imagination to revel through 
every comer of his heart, gives to language what 
prudtooe would conceal. While you shuh the so- 
ciety of the one, avoid the example of the otheh— '. 
Those who ahs conversant with the humMi mind, wilt 
readily admit that the habit of listening in silence 
b mt>st becoming in the young, and most cohducive 
to their improvement A boy whd, from the im- 
pulse of caprice and whim> indulges in incessant 
prattling, is only less i'idiculous than the you(h who 
speaks with confidence in the flippant language df 
fashion. A person who is given to talkativeness 
cannot receive instruction from conversation, be- 
cause, in the moments of his silence, he feels no' 
other desire than impatience to give vent to his vo-' 
lubility» 

- The habit of conversation^ like ev^ry other habit, 
IS acquired by exercise. A youth may cultivate hitf 
mind to a considerable extent, and even express 
himself in composition with Considerable correctness 
and facility, andj at the same time, be deficient in 
conversation* While you, thereforci teach the young 
to think/ teach them also to speak. If your oi^n 
eonversatiMi be c6rrei3t, your example will be theiif 
instnu^r, oiily it will be necessary to guard them 
fimn affectatiton, which is always offensive, and yul- 
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garhy, which del)a8es every Sentiment. Som6 peoplH 
seem at times to lose their presence of mind in con<« 
versation^ and to be incapable of calling up suitable 
ideas^ or of expressing themselves in appropriate 
language. Yet these very people^ in the cool mo^ 
ments of reflection^ will perceive every bearing of 
the question whidi occurred^ and did opportunity 
allow^ would express themselves in flowing and ele« 
gant diction. In order to correct this error in yottth, 
-and to give them ease in society^ accustom them bX, 
all times to express themselves in their best manner^ 
and to bring thef whole force of their minds to act 
on every subject. Permit not their minds to be at 
^ne time in full dress^ and at another time to be in 
slovenly attire ; and by correcting every careless ha* 
bit, you will give them the command over their 
thoughts and expressions. 

A company of boys at their diversions are undei^ 
ihe eye of a preceptor : — their steps are measured-— 
the elastic bound of youth is curbed — its playful 
feeling is damped — ^its joyous hilarity is restrained 
*-^l is brought down to a subdued tonel Another 
company know no restraints at their amusement r— ^ 
their manners are boisterous — ^theil* language is vo>« 
ciferous, and their disputes end in reviling and blowiSa 
A third company, who have been well educated, pur* 
sue their diversions under no other restraint, than 
what arises from a sense of propriety. Alive to alV 
the gaiety of early life, and feeling its sportive buoy- 
ancy, they give themselves up to heaKhfal Bxercnie, 
and pleasurable emotions, without losing for a mo^ 
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ment a fieasft of fairtiess and of justice. Their differ^ 
csiees are adjusted by a plain statement of facts, or 
by mi appeal to the judgment of their companions, 
in whose decisfon they cheerfully acquiesce. It is 
the example of the third group which alone is wor^ 
thy of imitation ; the first are under too much re* 
itraint ; and in vain will you attempt to teach the se- 
cond a simple and correct mode of expression^ if 
they are permitted to use boisterous and vulgar lan-» 
guage at their amusements. 

The subject is important, and I shall proceed, 
•veil at the lisk of repeating my ideas. A stranget 
who was for the first time conversant with our youth, 
would think them extremely stupid, or he woiild 
justly suppose that a proper and easy pronuncia'^ 
tion fonned no part of their education^ A boy who 
is capable of translating a classical author with cor* 
rectness, and who has a considerable extent of infor- 
mation, at the same time that he is capable of writ- 
ing the English language with grammatical purity^ 
appears often dull and insignificant in conversation. 
fiis language is confined to monosyllables, or if it 
extends to a sentence^ it is short or unfinished, his 
manner is careless, his tones are monotonous, and 
his whole deportment is destitute of that ease which 
is interesting in conversation. It is not, however, 
to be supposed that what is the character of some, 
18 the character (^ all; for when we point out an 
error for correction, we pourtray it in its darkest 
abade> that it may attract notice. Nor is it to be 
supposed that my remarks are a censure on oat 
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yontii^ fbr it ig much more valuable ta tUnk wi^ 
judgment than to prattle with ease. A natural and 
pleasing elocution; however^ which is a valuable 

, ^quisition^ and which is perfectly consistent with 
the cultivation of intellect^ demands particular at* 
tention in ^e education of youth, 
. A i)erson who, with fastidious nicety, criticises the 
tnanners and language of those who have not had^ 
([^portunities for intellectual culture, does little ho- 
nour to his taste, and still less to his judgment, but 
the most candid cannot fail to take notice of vulgar 
^jcpfessious from the lips of those who haye h^da 
liberal education. 

Teach a youth, then, to expres9 himself % aimple 
and neat language, equally removed from pedantry 
and vulgarity, and while he utters every word with 
distinctness, instruct him to modulate his vdicdhy 
the kind and benevolent afl^ctioBs, 

Though it is necessary that a youth sho^d comr 
plete every sentence, and express himself in an easy 
manner, restrain him from the pert phraseology of 
It8surapce> and the tiresome loquacity of frivolity,— r. 

' Nature keeps the germ of every organ and of every 
faculty closed^ till its devdiopment b^omes^ necea^ 
sary to our welKbeing, To a boy she gives timidi-* 
ty, in order to render him doeile to instruction, and 
they who destroy this principle, destroy what if 
most useful to improvemept^ axid most ornamental to 
early life, > 

. Nothing, perhaps, contributes more. to intellectual 
e^iinence, than the h«bit of observatiQii end silence. 
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If you^ therefore^ permit a youth to talk', when yott 
fihould be teaching him to think ; if you permit him to 
obtrude hid observations when he should be listen* 
ing to others, you preclude him from intellectual 
eminence, and sink him to frivolous mediocrity. . 

COMPOSITION. . 

How much is our language neglected { How few 
write it with tolerable elegance ! A common idea 
derives a charm from beautiful diction ; a sublime 
sentiment is debased by mean phraseology. Yet 
youth are taught almost every thing in preference to 
the language in which they are to hold communica*- 
tion with their fellows, and in which they perhaps 
are to speak, to the world and to posterity. True it 
i^, that English grammar is now reckcmeda principal 
branch of education, but it i^ould ever be conjoined 
with the art of composition, to which it is subservi«« 
ent, and it should be less the labour of a child, than 
the exevoMeoi a boy. This is not, however, the only 
{objection. Instruct the young with sedulous £are 
in the principles of grammar, without at the same 
time instructing them with equal care in the art of 
composition ; and their diction, though it may be 
corrects will never rise above lame and faultless me^ 
. diocrity. The most elegant composition at first is 
not always the most correct. A fine writer meander$ 
through the beautiful mazes of language, and after 
selecting the most appropriate words and phrases^ 
brings every idea forth with captivating simplicity; 
He pourtrayB. with , vividp#s8 and gruce;— ^id^s of 
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veality, he d^icts in fall and just proportions; ideas 
•f abstraction^ he displays with distinctness and pre- 
eisioh ; the modifications of feeling he tenches with 
iQl the varying, yet harmonious tints of colouring. 

Many of the hooks which are early put into thet^ 
hands of a youth, are frequently deficient in purity 
of diction — when entered on his classical learning, 
he perhaps procures translations of ancient authors, 
which, thougii sufficiently liter^, have not the least 
pretension to any other merit—His school exercises 
in his native tongue, if they are true to the sense, 
and free from grammatical errors, though hotnely 
and inelegant in point of language, are favourahly 
received by too many teachers, — and thus he ac* 
quires a slovenly si^, to whidi habit renders him 
insensible, and which he is unable to qorrect at any 
future period cf life. JSlegftnt translations of the elas* 
sics would be doing an important service, not to our 
language, but aho to general literature. One of the 
firi^ qualities of a preceptor is to write his own tongue 
with purity and correctness, for by appreciating 
its beauties, he will naturally cultivate in his pupila 
'what he himself posseS8es,»^a taste for fine writing*. 

In composition^ how many of our learned men 
evince a deficiency of taste ! A knowledge of the 
tticient language^ they deem a higher merit than a 
knowledge of their own, and they slight a language in 
"which they cannot excel, as a writer, who has gain« 
ed some share of political celebrity, slights classical 
learning of which he is ignorant, and' which is not 
neoessaiy to bia transient fame. But even of those 
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vrho, from /i^neral readers, have gained the praise 
of fine writing, not a few appear to me to compose 
indifferently, because they are too ambitious to write 
well. How many of our public speakers, who capti- 
vate and charm by their eloquence, when they isit 
down to compose, sink the brilliant flow of the ca*> 
tor into the homely style of the writer. Would not a 
man of rank and of liberal education, who aspires tQ 
elegance and refinement o£ manners, feel ashamed to 
be told that he writes a low and vulgar style ? Seme 
of the despatches of our commanders, according to 
my view, are confused in arrangement, and homely 
in language. Even our state papers, where we 
should expect purity, precision, and clearness, aare 
not unfrequently written in a heavy and cumbrous 
diction, which feebly embraces the idea and as feebly 
presents it to view. * 

The pain I feel in this statement, is only inferior to 
the motive which urges me to make it — an ardent 
desire for the improvement and dissemination of out 
language. While I thus animadvert on the style of 
others, what is the opinion I form of my own ?-^ 
My studies have been solitary, my life has in a great 
hieasure been secluded, and I have not acquired the 
liabit of comparing myself with others; all the merit, 
therefore, Ihave attained, is to perceive the beauties of 
slanguage in which, as in the classics, a felicitous ez« 
pression gives me a high degree of pleasure. Our Ian* 
guage has received much improvement ; it is capa« * 

* Truth it^uiret me (o acknowledge, that onr statt paper« al 
^tttent, ai CfMnpontSoBf, iamy opmum aie •xeellenu 

b2 
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ble of still -more, and I believe it is reserved for a 
future age to cast into the shade those models of fine 
writing, which we are taught to consider as the or- 
naments of our native tongue. Hence it is, that I 
protest against the neglect of our language, and that 
I plead for its cultivation^ Every person must be 
strongly attache^d to the language witli which his af« 
fections and ideas are interwoven, but such an attach-t 
ment finds an apology in more generous arguments. 
Ours is not distinguished by the soft and lisping ac-. 
cents of courtesy; it is characterised by the frank 
and profound sentiments of liberty and philosophy.-— 
purs is not the language of courtiers ; it is the Ian-* 
guage of men. The spirit of liberty is so blended 
with the genius of the English langi:^age> that the 
nation which speaks it, will ever remain free. Moral 
philosophy, the most important of all studies, seem^ 
:to me still to be in a very imperfect state ; much is 
to be done in this field of science, and the glory of 
every new conquest is to be achieved principally by 
jhose who speak the language of my country. 

The standard of fine writing, as pf good manners^ 
IBUst be immutable^ but the deviations from it are 
various as the capricious tastes of men. The works 
of a censur^r of public manners, though popular (it 
the time when they were written, most frequently 
become obsolete when the manners which give rise tq 
them no longer exist. Such is the case in some mea* 
sure with works on composition, or Belles liettres.— ^ 
But why Belles Lettres — ^why should those yho 
watch over the purity of lar^age^ he tb«. first tip 
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corrupt it ? A foreign word or phrase is permitted in 
composition by levity^ introduced by affectation^, or 
employed because it is deemed expressive^ andtbus 
our language is disfigured^ or rendered ludicrous. 
Can our speech, which is copious, be defective either, 
in words or phrases ? It is a mine, in which, if ex- 
plored by diligence and perseverance, materials may 
be found capable of receiving every image of the 
most exalted mind. Banish foreign phrases from 
conversation and from writing, and confine than to 
the cook-shop, the dancing-school, or the music* 
K)om« If, however, the introduction of a foreign ex-* 
pression is considered expedient, - translate it — why 
not translate aid-de*camp into camp-adjutant ? Or if 
the expression is incapid>le of translation, give it an 
English form, and an English accent, and not give 
us annuy (ennui,) deifying it before us in a £>< 
reign costume. Our first periodical publications, ac-< 
cording to my knowledge of them, do justice to our 
native toilgue ; let them do it farther honour by ex- 
amining no foreign work which has not been deemed 
worthy of a translati(Hi ; or if this should be thought 
inexpedient, let them give a translation in the text, 
and the original, if they choose^ at the bottom of the 

Style may be divided into the simple and orna- 
mental. The simple style, of which it is not neces- 
sary to give-specimens, is apt to descend into feeble- 
ness, coHoquial idioms, and mean phraseology. Tjie 
ornamental style, to which most authors aspire, is en- 
cpHljiassed by iimttma^ble dangers. Elevated a^ul 
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lAetaphiyricai langaage, wfaidi shines with a bright 
ttid dsiisliiig glow, at first excites admiraftion> then* 
Mgiies, and at last ends in disgnst.^ I lead a youth 
to the august temple of science, and inviting him to 
eiilerr I shew him the exquisite »K»dels of fine writ* 
ing which h«\'e he^i the admiration of ages, and af- 
terwards leading him into the bye^paths of literature, 
and exhibiting before him images of deforlaity, I 
dierish in him a love Car whate>i^er is beautilhl and 
exoellent. If such language is tolerated, it can only 
be when it is temperately employed^ 
• A group of figures, particularly when mixed with 
plain language, is contrary to the rules of good writ* 
Ing, and offensive to good taste. It resembles a 
piece of sculpture formed &em tibe fosgments of va« 
lious statues the head, the hand> the limb; are all 
beautiful in themselves, but as a composition they are 
heterogeneous and ridiculous. — I lead a javA to the 
eoontry, and inqiire him widi a love for the beautiful 
seenes of nature, at an age when the back ground 
tf the picture i^ life is arranged, when the germs of 
llie affections are implanted, when the assodalions 
and predilections are formed; in fine, when the m^ 
mery receives and refracts the rays which tiurow a 
beam of light over the journey of Hfe. 
. i add another example, beeause it vequiws much 
judgment to avoid tiiis error, which I find in good 
autiuHTs.— Beautiful descriptions of nature and of fed.-* 
ing glide into the current of tiiebloode I can say> 
beautiM descriptions of nature and of feeling glide 
inta the heart; beoipse theheait ia4ak«n fig«ratiye^ 
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ly for the seat of the affeictioits, but ^e bloody in onf 
language/ has "no auoh signification^ and hence th<^ 
expression is incorrect. A remarkable Instance of 
incongruous assemblages of ideas or images^ we have 
in painting and sculpture^ The earlier painters ani3 
sculptors united in the same group ideal figures 
withrealpersoRages^ andthemodems^ fascinated with 
€tke exquisite beauty of tiieir productions^ still jrield 
to an Incongruity which tiie j^ilosophy of modem 
times must condemn. There is a style which runs 
witili a glittering current — ^it brings forth every thing 
wi&'kbour^-^it places evefy thing in an attitude to 
produce effect. It strikes a high Hote^ and exhaustB 
itself with its own efforts. It is profuse of bl08som% 
but its very precocity annolmces its deeay. To its 
colours it gives brillidncy> to its figures it gives 
prominence^ wbieh start Ir&m tJie canv^ and court 
die eye oi die beholder. SMat^ buoyant, and daz« 
zling, it aims at admiration^ and it gains it-^-^e ad' 
miration of inexperience ; but good taste turns from 
it to the diftste models of simplicity and- grace.^^ 
The eye i» soon fatigued with viewing indistinct 
objects through an obscure medium ; it is also soon 
fktigued witii a perpetual lustre wltich grants it 
no repose. Another style attempts to raise trivial 
And common ideas toimportanee, by pompous phr»* 
seeiegy, and to give them novelty, by the embdiish« 
meittf^ figurative language, 'To render a common 
but usdlbl idea «n object of attientiott, is the diarac4 
teristic of genius-; but a work of pompous trifiing is 
fenlly like a tn0> wUch^aa itrengtl^ enough taprd^ 
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duce luxuriant bloasoms^ but not enough to produce 
fruit ; and though in summer it pleases the eye^ in 
autumn it is cut down* 

A pompous writer perceives nature obscurely 
through a mass of words^ and a confusion of image<<» 
ry ; a simple writer sees nature unveiled^ and deli<« 
neates her figure and attitudes with energy and trutiu 
The fine and beautiful shacbs of ideas, the pompous 
writer conceals under cumbrous drapery; the simple, 
writer enters into his own mind, brings forth his ideas, 
and clothes them in dress which at once eschiblts their 
forms, and enhances their b eauties . The one is th^ 
•port of langfui^ ; the other compels language to be 
^edient to his judgment and taste. 
J An autiiior who thinks more of himself thfin his 
subjects instead of presenting nature, describe herj^ 
and instead of making you actors in the scene which 
he describes, keeps you at a distance cool spectators, 
that you may admire his skill in ccmducting the ex-* 
hibition. He indeed places before you his ideas and 
feelingSi but it is throufgh a transparency of his own 
creation, to which he incessantly calls your attenticm^ 
and for which he demands your applause. 
' Minute touches, inaketches of feeling and nature^ 
have the happiest effect, but an accumulation of cir->, 
cumstances in unimpassioned description, perplexea 
the sentence, and gives the composition an air of pe« 
dantry -and affectatidn. When we have deducted 
from life all the time which is stolen by lassitude, 
sleep and disease, as well asall that is engrossed .by 
the wants which fffe peculiar to ourselves^ aeid* itm 
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civilities which we awe t^' others^ we 6hall find that 
part of our duration very small of which we can truly 
call ourselves masters. Amplify this sentence^ and 
you will perceive an effect to which our language 
has a tendency^ and which tho^e who desire to write 
with precision and force must avoid. When we have 
deducted frem life all the time that is absorhed in 
sleep^ all that is inevitably appropriated tothe'de-^ 
mands of nature^ or irresistibly en^ossed by thetyran** 
nj of custom ; all that pastes in regulating the superfi-n 
cial decdrations of life> or is given up in the recipro^ 
cations of civility^ to the disposal of others ; ' aU that 
is torn from us by the violence of disease^ or stolen 
imperceptibly away by lassitude and languor^ we 
shtdl find that part of our duration very small> of 
which we can truly call ourselves masters^ or which 
we can spend wholly at our own choice. 
• To analyze the various styles of language^ and to 
appreciate' their beauties and defects^ would require 
a volume^ and remembering that I write only notes^ 
I must CQudude, Bold and fordbleimagery should 
be expressed in language^ simple/ concise^ and peiw 
spicuous; Young men^ r^ect on the part you have 
to act in society ;*-on the duties which you are to 
perform in the presentvtafee; and on the fdidty which 
is promised to the good in a future world, Reflect, 
«lso> in order to animate your exertions, on the bre-^ 
vity of life^ How short is the step jrom the cradle 
of infancy to the couch of age ! How short is the 
interval from tiie dftwn of espstenc^ to the darkpeaa 
afth^gravel - . . 
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Whatever is accompliBhed with dexteri^ !s ac* 
eoinplished 'with ease. If a mscn, for this reason^ un-> 
derrates a simple and grace^l style^ let hitii at« 
tempt to imitate it> and he will find^ by his failure; 
how difficult it is to equal what he deems of sueh 
easy acquisition. The English language is^ perhaps, 
of all languages, the least difficult to write intelli-^ 
gibly, and for this reason the most difficult to writd 
elegantly. From the same cause, the simple style 
is, of all modes of composition, the most difficult td 
•ustain with purity and grace. In most kinds of 
composition, vestiges of lab6ur may be traced, but ifi 
, the simple style, art must conceal labour, and give 
to the language the attractive ease of an unpremedi- 
tated effiision of nkture. The splendid style dazzles 
and conlbunds by the profusion of its imagery ; thif 
simple style charms by its distinctness and its taste: 
The sentiments of the one often seem to flit before 
you in shadowy forms ; the sentiments of the other 
are clearly defined to the intellect or imBgination.«— ^ 
Felicitous touches of diction, and impressive displays 
of imagery, to which the simple style gives relief and 
beauty, are sdarcely discernible in splendid compo^ 
fition. On the velvet lawn, beneath the mellow but 
softened tints of an evening sky, the rose-bush de*' 
lights the eye, but in the flowery pasture it scarcely 
attracts notice beneath the dazzling glow of meridian 
brightness. 

' To arrange our words in composition, is, in fact; 
to arrange our ideas ; and to trace the progress at 
language is to trace the progress of mind, CouM 
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we suppose a peifson more or less than maQ-<»<x)iikl 
we suppose him removed from the sphere of huma^ 
]iity-*-he would cease to sympathise with human 
kind. Could we suppose a person destitute of lan<» 
guage, the objects of nature would interest him only 
by means of his sensations^ and their impressions on 
memory would be evanescent. When a man viewe 
a beauti^l and complicated scene, his delineation of 
it is luminous or obscure, copious or imperfect, ac-* 
cording to his store of clear and apprq>riate diation« 
Hence, of two travellers who have pursued the same 
rout through an interesting country, one of them, by 
his lively description, exhibits every object in a dis* 
tinct and vivid manner, while the other can give 
Uttle more infbrmation than did the man who, after 
studying for some years the changes of the weather^ 
arrived it the Condusion, that the weather hi this 
dima te is very variable* 

The painter who begins with simple and particu- 
lar sketches from nature, may^ by the aid of geniu«(r 
acquire lastiz)g celebrity, but he who, neglecting na« 
tare, commences with the general forms of ideal ex** 
cellence, involves himself in airy visions, and though 
he may throw a momentary splendour over his can** 
▼ass, he cannot impress on it die signature of im«* 
perishable renown. Such is the case with composi* 
tion, yet we generally begin youth with abstract 
terms and general speculations. We appoint them 
to write essays, in which they employ words which 
to them 9ie of vague signification, and the mental 
liabit which, is began in youth, continues through 
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life. "For nothin/^ is more ungrateM to self-love 
than to question our knowledge, and nothing is more 
difficult to indolence than to conquer a habit which 
takes its rise from early years. And hence it is that 
most of our learned disputes are really not about 
tilings, l>ut about words, to which we have affixed no 
precise signification! We indeed cannot utter a sen« 
tence without abstract terms, and youth must use 
them ; but while you teach them' the habit of com- 
position, teach them at the same time, the habit of 
scrupulously examining the Import of every word 
they employ. The task at first, from immaturity of 
judgment, must be imperfect, but the habit will grow 
with their years, and language will gradually open 
to them as the country to a traveller who ascends' an 
Alpine height 

Send a youth to a scene where hature is in a state 
of repose, and cause him to describe it, in written^ 
knguage,' without confusion, and without repetition^ 
in a clear and correct manner. Afterwards transfer 
him to a scene where the objects are in a state of 
motion and progression, such as in a morning or 
.evening landscape, and instruct him to throw over 
the whole a moral feeling, which alone gives ft 
charm to description. Conduct him into society, or 
open to him a page of history, and require him to 
relate a conversation or a dialogue in lively and ap% 
propriate diction ; then let him delineate a transact 
tioh or a character with discrimination, justice, and 
calidour j and lastly, direct his attention to m<Nral and 
abstract speculations. By one paragraph you mny 
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measure a man's intellect, as to the cleluniess «md 
precision of his mode of thinking. 

There is another mode of procedure^ which I par<« 
.ticulariy recommend to the consideration of instruc-* 
tors« Give to a youth a general truth> or axiom, andi 
desire him to express it in his own language, chan^ 
gkig it into varipus different forms, and examining 
each vMried sentence by* these question&p^Ia it snat 
pie ? Is it perspicuous ? Is it concise ? . Is it suffi* 
ciaitly harmonious ? From one position pass to a 
series of positions, -and from one paragraph pass to 
a discourse. . We compose too rapidly ; we should 
certainly not put a check to the currents of feelingji 
yet it may be advanced, . as a general observation — 
that were the flow of ideas frequently moderated;—* 
were* the mind frequently compelled to pause — were 
the. composition of one page the. labour of a day/ 
au^ors ..would write for posterity. A young man 
who is easily satisfied with his style, or with the fin 
niching of a period, will never acquire a taste for finQ 
writing. 

< The Scriptures .exhibit beautiful models of 8im«> 
plisity; many of our best authors furnish specimens 
of a cotrect and harmonious style ; and whoever 
would know the force of language, or would learn to 
think, let him read our great dramatic poet. ' A pub- 
lic speaker, who delivers himself in monotonous 
tones, fills the rise and fall of each tone with a pretty 
uniform number of syllables, A poet, who is about 
.to write regular verse, forms his ear to the appropri- 
ate modulation^ and this modulation becomes the 
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ftame«work, as it were, in which lie sett his wovdii 
For this reason direct youth to read part of a goo4 
author before they begin to compose, and they will 
acquire not only a portion of the various harmony of 
his style, but they will catch a portion of its beauty, 
its sweetness and its elegance. 
: You desire youth to translate a portion of one of 
the classics into their own tongue, or you desire 
them to read ah English author, then to shut the 
book, and to express the sentiments in their own man«» 
ner.. — The advice is good> but in the first instance, 
let their language be free and correct, .and in tha 
second, guard them from servile imitations 

Whoever would excel in fine writing, must give 
his days and nights to the study of the be^ models 
of composition ; yet when the habit is fbnraed, fine 
writing is not the result of great labour, it seems to 
eome unsought. ^ A happy expression, and an inge^ 
nious sentiment, distinguished equally by simplicity 
and truth, are found in charactera matp or less difrt 
tinct in every mind, and the reader is no less pleased 
with the discovery, thau surprised that he never be- 
fore <^ened the page in his own mind on which i( ia 
written^ 

. X.ITERAL. ANP FIGUBATIVB LANGUAOE-rNlSW ANB . 
ABSTBACT TERMS. 

Grammarians mention a literal and figurative 8ig<i 
tilfication of words ; but this distinction, thougli juBt» 
has too frequently served only to multiply uselesi 
discussions, by perplexing truth ; for we naturalist 
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enough adopt' the signifleatitin Vhieh is fatourablei 
to ottlr op&ions ; beside8» what is figurative at pre- 
ient> from the effect of custom will soon cease to 
preserve that form. The labours of the etymologists^ 
tiiough not without utility^ seldom possess the im<« 
portance which is ascribed to them ; for most words> 
hi the progress of knowledge^ are like chemical sub«» 
stances^ which pass through several processes. You 
may exhibit to me the precious metal in its rudd 
state ; you may also explain the various modes o{ 
bringing it to perfection ; but^ what is most interest^* 
ing to me, is a knowledge of its value in circulation 
In order, then, to avoid ambiguity, let us, if the pre* 
ceding reasoning be just, derive the 4gnification of 
a word from its application. If philosophers shall 
ever cultivate moral science with success;, they must 
direct their researches to the study of language and 
physiology ; hot language, as it regards the arrange-^ 
ment of words, but as it respects the acquisition of 
them ;-^not physiology in reference to the laws of 
health ; but as it respects the influeaace of body oil 
mind. 

- We rise, in out progress of knowkc^e, fh)m mat* 
ter to mind, and apply to mind the language which 
we borrow from inatteiP ; We therefore possess two 
languages, and inattention to this fkct is a produc-* 
tive source of error. An object is said to act, or to 
make an impression on another object, as the seal on 
Wax ; from analogy, an object is also said to act, or 
to make an impression on mind. Ii^ one sense, the 
words are whofiy mat^ial or applicable to matter; - 
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And in the other^ they are whoIT^r ifitellectdal^ or sp^ 
plicable to mind. A philosopher sayiSj that an otw 
ject acts on mind ; his Iheaning is not equivocal j he 
means only that an effect is produced by the laws 
which govern mind^ not by those whidh are peculial* 
to matter. Another philosopher> assuming the word 
to act in its material form^ attempts to degrade the 
tnind^ by a train of reasoning, to a state of materials 
ism. These tWo philosophers speak in two different 
languages ; yet a third philosopher, who appears to 
be unaware of the distinction, bnd who is much of-' 
fended with the word act, denies that the mind, in 
percejption, acts on matter, or that matter acts oil 
ftiind. Such is the confusion of our metaphysical 
language. 

I divide khguage into two differ^ht kinds — ma-«^ 
ferial and intellectual. Retaining the distinction/ 
and> varying the expression, I say th^e is a language 
peculiar to th^ senses, atid a language peculiar to 
imind. By thid distinction, I shall solve a cele» 
brated question of antiquity, altering somewhat its 
form. You present to me a man veiled, and ask 
irie whether 1 know triy fHend. I answer. Yes.— 
Then you say to In^, do you know this man ? I an* 
fewer, N<>» Then ybtt subjoin, this is your friendi 
ftnd henbe you know him not. I reply, that the verb 
**to khdWi" when it belongs to mind, requires a 
tiiental process to ascertain its meaning; but whehit 
belongs to the language of sensation, the exeircise of 
the senses is necessary for this purpose* Now, if 
you present to me aipan veiledi and inquire wheth^ 
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I know hhn ; my rq>ly is^ that it is by my senses, 
alone that I can give a correct answer^ and that> 
thevefi)re, you must remove the disguise that I may 
Hvail myself of their information. 
» You place a grain of sand before tme^ and inquire 
whether it is capable of endless divisibility ; and ac- 
cording to the language of the sensesi I reply it iS 
not. .. But I have acquired the abstract notion €i£ 
number and quantity^ and, by a simple mode of 
Reasoning, I infer that What is capable of dividon 
may be divided to infifaitude i I must not, however; 
Confound the simple evidence of sense with a process 
of reasoning, and convert it into one of those meta-« 
physical subtilities which excite wonder, but whicU 
cannot gain belief. 

* Philosophers have divided mind into different fa^ 
culties and powers, and forgetting that the words 
which express these powers or faculties are abstract 
terms, have engaged in vague disputations, which 
will never cease till they abandon the parade of 
science, and with patience and modesty inquire into 
the origin of language, not as it relates to any par-< 
ticular people, but as it relates to human nature. 
Abstract terms are the source of the greatest errors 
in metaphysics. A word which expresses actual ex^ 
istence, or what graminariafis denominate a substan- 
tive noun, remains unchanged through ages ; but an 
abstract term possesses neitherfthe same permanence 
Bor precision, for it cannot be immediately ref(^rted 
to any actual -prototype in nature. The word man Is 
clear and precise^ but it is otherwise with the epithet 
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goody or ih« abstract tcarm goodness. In otder to ae-* 
quire a correct notion of it^.I mast know the society 
in which a man is placed^ and in particular^ I mast 
know the qualities which are esteemed in it as most 
iftseful, or trhich are held in highest estimation. The 
assetnblage of these qualities ift expressed by the 
Word goodness, in the same manner as we denote a 
tertain number of laws in nature by the word gravi-^ 
iation, 

I shall give an instance of the abuse of abstract 
terms. A philosopher says to us, " Improve your 
Inindsj and cease to pursue happiness which you can 
never obtain, because it is not destined to man."— ^ 
SThis. sentiixient he repeatedly urges^^^that happinesif 
is chimerical^ and that it is equally vain and u^i^n 
^ise to permit the hope of it to influence our coii- 
duct. I reply, that his opinion is erroneous, for were^ 
it possible for us to disregard the principles that 
prompt us to pursue happiness, we would cease to 
^ct as m«i« Our sentiments are directly opposite > 
and two parallel lines would as soon meet in one 
point, as that we should agree in argument. Thia 
is an admirable instance of a metaphysical "disputa-* 
tioh, which proceeds from annexing different signifi««. 
cations to the same word. Where lies ihe error ?" 
Man acts from the appetites of his animal economyi^ 
or from the principles of his rational naiui'e, aiid his 
actions are followed by gratification or happiness.—*. 
But i shall state the case iil a manner to which so* 
phistry itself cannot dbject. Man acts from somcf« 
thing which is pi^oductive of something ;---denomi- 
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nate the former appetite^ desire^ motive^ volitiAn^ 6t 
Whatever you please^^ — ^thc latter I term gratifici^on 
or happiness. Now, to say that a person can aet 
without a regard to happiness, according to my e%^ 
Jylanation, is in fact to advance a contradiction smd 
ta absurdity.->^This is the happiness to whidi I 
allude. 

Let us carry our view into a state of refinement^ 
Where the rich and the idle, from unrestrained in« 
dulgence, soon become indifferent to the enjoyments 
which nature presents to industry and virtue, and ur- 
ged by a painful restlessness, search for pleasures more 
refined and intense. l*hey feel unhappy, and like 
the prisoner in the dungeon, who in a moment of 
forgetfulness dreams of liberty, they conceive ideal 
pleasures to which fancy seems to give reality. These 
pleasures are pursued, but, like ihe deceitfUl land- 
scape which deludes the traveller, can never be ap- 
proached. — This is the happiness of the philosopher. 

A system, which has been long and generally cul- 
tivated, incorporates its peculiar phraseology with 
tJie current language ; and this phraseology, which is 
perpetuated after the system has fallen into neglect^ 
becomes so idiomatic, that it is often difficult to ana- 
lyze it, and to separate the ideas from the terms. In 
a language highly refined, we think by means of 
phrases ; but it is the glory of the English language, 
tiiat, in it. We think by means of words. It has been 
Jhemarked, that. Were there only one language in the 
World, we would suppose the words and their res- 
pective ideas, naturally and necessarily connected* 

I 
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The peasant, whose knowledge acareely {Masses be« 
f(md the limits ot his hamlet^ imagines his customs 
and tnanners are as natural to him^ as it is to the tree 
that shades his cottage, to ascend in its growth ; or 
to the stream, that flows beside it, to descend in its 
course. The same is the case with the courtier in an 
arbitrary state, relative to his rank and privileges ; 
deeming them natural to him, he reposes in security^ 
and hears, with indifference or disdain, the murmurs 
of discontented misery ; and hence the origin of that 
infatuation previous to political changes, of which 
history furnishes so many examples^ In attempting 
to explain a fact in the history of mankind, I allude 
to that state of society where the privileged orders 
form a distinct body, and, are known to the lower 
rank only by their ostentation and oppression. If a 
word, therefore, by long use, acquire a meaning 
which seems natural, and if this meaning, from the 
mutation of customs ot the progress o£ knowledge, 
become vague or erroneous, science is justified in 
adopting hew terms. This privilege, however, must 
be used with judgment. In taking possession, of a 
country long inhabited, nothing but the presumption 
of national vanity could imagine it necessary to im-^ 
pose new names on the different places. But on tak« ^ 
ing possession of a colony, such as the Cape of Good 
Hope, which, at the British conquest, from its small 
number of inhabitants in the interior, might have 
been considered as a new settlement, though neces- 
sity did not enjoin, expediency assuredly pointed out, 
the propriety of changing names, many of whichrare 
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tbe same iii different parts of the country, while-al« 
most all . of them are sufficiently low and vulgar. 
Chemistry is a field which has been but lately ex-^ 
pjored, and new names are affixed to the various ob* 
jects of a new science ; but to introduce a new'no* 
mendature into moral philosophy, would be as im- 
prudent in th^ attempt, as difficult, if not impracti- 
cable in the execution. If cause and effect, for ex- 
ample, have significations obscure or false, give thenl 
deamess and precision ; and for this purpose you 
may uise other terms, as the algebraist uses letters 
instead of figures ; but. the original words> cause and 
effect, can never be supplanted by other terms, such 
as antecedent and consequent ; for the language of 
moral philosophy has become the language of gene- 
ral literature. 

l^RECISE tANaUAOE,— DEJ'IT^IT'ION. 

A philosophei" asserts, that all the sciences might 
attain to the same certainty and simplicity, as ma- 
thematics, if we knew how to give them signs equal- 
ly perfect. This assertion has been deemed rash and 
incorrect ; but the censure, in my opinion, is little 
merited, for as a speculation^ it appears to me no less 
profound than just. A philosopher, who would lead 
us to the good of society, solely by the principle of 
reason, says, that if your dearest friend, and a per- 
son of more worth, were in dai3iger> it is your duty 
to sAve the latter> because his life is of more service 
to sodety. I answer, that our conduct, at first, is 
influenced by our love of well-beings which expands 
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into the social affections^ and these give rise todutiet 
which bind us to the whole human race : before a 
man^ therefore^ lays claim to philanthrc^y, he mud 
practise the social affections; and before he lays claipi 
to the love of country^ he must first love his home. 
Now^ if you destroy the social principles^ and sup* 
pose that a person can act solely from reason^ you 
suppose a state to which human nature cannot at* 
tain^r— This argument is also an answer to those an» 
cient philosophers^ who^ in order to render men per* 
feet, would deprive them of their passions. My re* 
ply to the previous question, from this reasoningi may 
be easily anticipated. The orignal signs of mathe* 
hiatics are objects of sense ; words, the materials c^ 
reasmiing in most of the sciences, are abstract terms. 
In the solution of a problem, the mind has no aim 
but the love of truth ; but in the pursuit of many oi 
the sciences, our progress is impeded, and our con- 
Illusions are influenced by our prejudices and pas- 
sions, or by our habits of thought If we, therefore^ 
could give precision to language, and annihilate every 
feeling and principle which oppose themselves to 
truth, the assertion of the philosopher would be cor- 
rect ; and though it is chimerical to expect such a 
state, it is the aim and gloty of g^iuine philosophy 
to approximate towards it. 

Nothing is more essential to the progress and com« 
tnunicotion of knowledge than precision of language^ 
Philosophers, who are fidly aware of this truths have 
endeavoured to obviitte error by the introduction of 
definitions; but the means which they have em^ 
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jAoyed to elucidate and fix our ideas have had> in my 
opinion, a contrary effect. Definitions are composed <^ 
abstract terms, and viewed through the medium of our 
prejudices, like the animal which is said to assume 
its hues from surrounding objects, they recdve their 
precise import from our particular modes of thinking* 

A metaphysician defines the words which he uses 
according to his own peculiar views ; his successors 
jMirsue the same plan, for they are as dissatisfied with 
his labours as he was with those of his predecessors ; 
and thus the science continues, and thus it Will ever 
continue, till it commences a new' career. Cannot 
another mode of definition, or rather of explanation^ 
be adopted, whicli is less vague, and consequently 
more satisfactory ? I shall make the attempt, and 
the words which I choose for this purpose are, Affec^ 
Hon, Benevolence, Philanthropy, and Justice. 

I conceive a family living apart from the rest of 
miuikind. Without separate interests, it is united in 
the closest harmony; the wishes and exertions of 
each member have no other aim than the happiness 
of the whole, and the happiness of the whole becomes 
the happiness of each individual. The principle of 
union, or the duties which are derived from it, I de-» 
note by the word Affection, I conceive several fa* 
milies living in one society. The affection which re« 
gulates the one family I extend to the community ; 
but by the extension of its application, I perceive it 
has a signification, not^contrary, but somewhat dif^ 
ferent. One family resembles a body, which des- 
cribes only one circle ; several families, constituting 
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one spciety^ reifemble a plahet, which has two mo« 
liQns different but harmonious. Affection^ in one 
family^ operates not unlike to instinct ; in society, 
as it may be oppbsed by s^lf-interest, it partiikeii of 
reflection and reason. In the one case, its gratific»* 
tion niay be classed among the pleasurable emo« 
tions ; in the other, it receives the approbation .of 
the moral fiiculty, a^ a recompense for the opposi- 
tion it may have to encounter in the discharge of iti 
duties. Afiection, therefore, when applied to the 
community, I denammsite Benevolence s and whe^ 
extended to the whol^ human race> I term^P^l/an•» 
ihropy, ' > 

In the extension and progress of society* 8elfi-in«« 
terest counteracts the principle of. benevolence. . At 
first, its injunctions are simply neglected ; but in 
the course o^ tlme-^for vice is progressive— they are. 
positively violated. A man who, from beiievolen^e, 
would protect the field of his neighbour, a^ he does 
his own, permits it to be ravaged by animals, whose 
approach, by a little exertion, might have been easOy, 
prevented. From the neglect of duty, he proceeds 
to its violation, and disregarding the rights of pro- 
perty, be seizes the produce of the' field, and appro*^ 
priates it to his own use. The power, or authority 
of .the community, wherever lodged, alarnied for its 
security, enacts regulations, or laws, which are mere* 
}y the duties of benevolence, with this difference, 
that they are sanctioned and enforced by penalties, 
which are annexed to their violation. These regu-» 
lations and laws, or the principle from which they 
spring, I denominate Justice. 
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•BNEROSITY— PBODIGALITY — GBATITUDE-^VIBTUE. 

" After giving youth correct notions of words, in 
school, let us carry them into society, and give them 
correct notions of their duties. My illustration shall 
be. confined to Generosity, Prodigality, Gratitude, 
and Virtue. 

Generosity, which gives with prudence, is often 
confounded with prodigality, which squanders with 
extravagance. Generosity is honourable in its inten* 
tions, as it is useful in its consequences ; prodigali- 
ty, which is without the merit of laudable motives, 
ministers to idleness, and pampers vice. Generosi- 
ty is the liberality oif enlightened benevolence ; pro- 
digality is the folly of thoughtless vanity. The ge- 
nerous limit their bounty to their fortune ; the pro- 
digal disregard economy, and precipitate themselves 
hito poverty. The generous conciliate friends ; the 
prodigal attract flatterers, who forsake them in ad- 
versity, and Justify their desertion, by ridiculing 
their character, and representing them as unworthy 
of regard. > 

A young man receives a fortune, but not the ha- 
bit of spending it with respectability. Born to high 
expectations, and accustomed not to consult reason 
in his conduct, but to be led by caprice and passion, 
Jbe knows that he is rich, but he imagines not that 
he may become poor : his profusion attracts a crowd 
of sycophants, whom, from their warm professions 
of attachment, he mistakes for friends. By their de- 
ceitful attentions, they insinuate themselves into his 
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unsuspecting mind^ flatter his vanity^ applaud his 
foliy, and drive him into extravagance and ruiiv 
He either perceives not the consequences of his con- 
duct^ or he feels little anxious to avoid them; h^ 
cither sees not the gulf before hin)^ or^ if he sees it^i 
be shuts his eyes^ and moves on^^ard to destruction* 
His associates^ who were attached^ not to his worthy 
but' to his prdfusion^ fly from him^ and migrate to 
more jnmny fields^ and leave him pitied by the good^ 
and ridiculed by the bad«*to the winter of misfor^ 
tune. 

Prodigality arises, in a great measure, from the 
^>irit of emulation, to which we are so sedulously 
tcained in early life. Not satisfied with cultivating 
learning and virtue with modest industry, we must; 
have an arena on which to contest for the palm of 
idctbry. A young man who, in the academic shade^ 
contends for superiority in learnings will, in a frivoi* 
lous society, and among extravagant companions^ 
contend with equal sseri for superiority in frivolity 
and prodigality. 

How are luxury and prodigality to be restrained ?. 
Not by statutes, but by public opinion* Transport a 
man of rank, with all his greatness, to a primitive 
and an innocent people, with whom worth and use* 
fulness are the passports to distinction. His gran- 
deur is regarded with indifference, and his mode of 
Hving with commiseration ; — whence the proud dis- 
play of wealth affords him no longer pleasure, be- 
cause it no longer gratifies his vanity, and he ceases^ 
Xq get. a troublesome part, when it failf to procure^ 
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bim admiration and applaiise. This might be the 
ease in every society were the lower clai^fses^ content* 
ed with industry and frugality^ no longer to gaze 
stupidly on opulence ; were the intermediate rank no 
longer to admire and envy what they cannot attain i 
and were the higher orders to seek distinction only: 
in what is worthy of their station. When ignoranncet 
ceases to admire^ and when vanity ceases to praise 
ostentatious pageantry^ the great and opulent will 
tlirow it aside as cumbrous apparel^ which is tar-9 
nished and no longer fit for use. 

A favour any man can confer ; but to give a fa<» 
vour its full effect requires judgment and address.^-^ 
Ignorance^ when it intends a benefit^ often commit^ 
an injury ; in the same manner that benevolence, in 
conferring a favour by its austerity, may alienate a£^ 
fection. Crratitude, like every sentiment of the heartj^ 
may be conciliated, but cannot be commanded.— 
Benefits are received by many as alms by a mendi^ 
cant, but to a man of sensibility they recall his inferi« 
ority, and he often feels less gratified by the favour, 
than oppressed by the obligation which he cannot 
repay. Follow a rule which in this case, and I speak 
with confidence, can never deceive you. We perpe* 
tually need the assistance of our fellows ; — ^the ser* 
vices which you do to one, another will do to you^ 
and thus the kind offices of benevolence circulate 
through society, and unite us in harmony. If othera 
fail in their duty^ you have the inexpressible plea* 
aure of doing yomrs. When you, therefore^ confer a 
benefitf 4o it no( from selfisluies?^ wbicU expects 4 
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return,' nor from ostentation which expects gratitude, 
but from a principle of duty ; and as you ask not the^ 
return of kindness, nor a manifestation of gratitude, 
you will never meet with a person ,who is ungrate- 
ful. The more you act from disinterested motives 
—the more you shun the expression of gratitude; 
the more you will be pleased with the look, and the 
manner, which in silent eloquence speak your praise.' 
Virtue, it is said, is happiness. — This position has 
been peremptorily denied. The fact is, virtue has 
this advantage over vice, that it renders us more 
happy in prosperity, and less miserable irt adversity. 
Virtue not only smiles with us under the sunshine 
of prosperity, but it retires with us to the shade of 
adversitj^ and cheers the heart in its sadness. Iti 
the success of his plans, the good man feels the 
additional pleasure of having attained it by honour- 
able exertions ; in the failure of his plans, he has the 
Consolation to reflect, that he has not forfeited liis in- 
tegrity, and that he is not unworthy of the success 
which he has lost. Our estimate of happiness is 
often erroneous. Of two men who are competitors 
for an office, one acts according to a nice sense of 
honour and virtue, and fails ; the other scruples not 
to violate the stricter rules of both, and succeeds.— 
Which is the happier? The man of integrity expe- 
riences the triumph of virtue over base and unwor* 
thy motived, and feels a satisfaction in his breast to 
which no success can be equivalent. 
^ Virtue has its reward in this life. — ^The reward of 
^rtue is reserved for a futuite world. As uncondi** 
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ttonal poBitions, both are fidse ; as limited positions^ 
both are true* Felicity in a future state will be the 
recompense of virtue^ but virtue in this life is not 
without its reward. One observation will exhibit a 
elear view of the subject. In the Scriptures^ filial af<% 
£eetion and obedience have the promise of long life, 
in which promise must be implied prosperity and 
happiness^ for long life loaded with misery is no 
blessing. Children who love and obey their pa« 
reiits, do in effect love and practise virtue^ for the in- 
junctions of a virtuous parent must ever be accord- 
ant with the injunctions of Omnipotence. By sub- 
mitting to authority^ they learn temperance^ j9«lf- 
command, and all the virtues which adorn and exalt 
the character. At home they are beloved, and when 
the quit it, society receives them with a smile of con- 
fidence, and opens up a path for their industry and 
virtue. Happiness, health, longevity, depend much 
on the general feelings of the mind ; and what feeling 
can be more sublime than that which arises from 
the remembrance of having affectionately yielded to 
those whom nature and Heaven command us to obey ? 
>— -what feeling more sublime, than that which arises 
from the remembrance of having cherished parents 
in their declining years ? This is a pleasure^ the 
cherishing of an aged parent — ^which, happily for 
my country, the absence of the poor rates still per-* 
mits a peasant to enjoy. 

Did virtue insure happiness, the good would ne- 
ver know misery ; but virtue is no security against 
suffering, What^^ then^ are its advantages in this re^:* 
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peet? It eiSAblei lu to meet ^irith finaneM irHat h 
tu|ip0rtable> and to yield with decency to what is 
ineritable. While vice infuses a poison into the 
wound which it makes^ virtue applies a lenient balm 
to what it tsmnot prevent ;-<^while vice afflicts the 
It^ by the reproaches of conscience, virtue smiles 
on the good> and points to hope resting on futurity* 

SDUCATION OF THE L0W£B GLASSES. 

. Some individuals, I understand, are averse to ia«« 
structing the lower classes in the common branches 
of education. Does ignorance render men better 
subjects ? Truth, in my opinion, peremptorily domes 
the position. Suppose a group of twelve meUf^ 
\hty procure a scurrilous pamphlet against govern* 
ment— eleven of them are completely ignoran1>-«one 
only has the rudiments of learning, and he either 
reads the publication, or relates its contents in coarse 
figures of rhetoric, or in forcible touches of satire^ 
"VV^hat is the consequence? Their prejudices are 
i:oused, their passions are inflamed, for sympathy 
with electric force passes through the group, and 
they are prepared, tp submit to any factious lead-» 
er who has address sufficient to gain their coniui 
d^ce. To obviate the bad effects of the publicsic 
cation, I would teach them all the common bran^ 
cbes of education, then put it into the hands of each 
pf them; and in retirement they would read-^tbey^ 
would think ;«*-*pa9sion would yield to reason, and 
truth, powerful and perBu$siv« would triumph ovorr 
qgosrepresentatioii md fisltobood* Xbfi more a gaoA 
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maaek liirows aaSde disguise^ the more we admire liii 
virtues. The more a good government throws a»de 
disguise, the more we admire the talents and - inte- 
grity of diose who administer it A man there^ 
fore who pleads for ignorance, does in effect convey 
a severe censure against the government which be 
widbes to support. In a despotic and catJiolic coun« 
try, ignorance may give tranquillity, but in a protes« 
tant and free country, ignorance is dangerous, be- 
cause, where people are permitted to think, it is m uch 
easier to lead the ignorant to superstition and dissa* 
tisfaction, than to sound principles and patriotic sen« 
timents. Why do you enjoin me to search the Smp* 
tures, if you deny me the knowledge which is ne« 
eessary for this purpose ? Why do you enjoih me ta 
Love my country, if you forlnd me to examine witli 
impartiality its constitution ? 

Does ignorance render men fitter for mechanical 
tmploymmits ? A writer has attempted to prove that 
eivilization is the cause of vice and misery. In my 
opinion, he who holds that ignorance is a blessing in 
a free state, supports a position still more jna^ 
doxical, because it has less truth and plausibility.*^-^ 
Do you prefer a servant who acts under your hand 
as a machine, to one who has intelligence enough tQ 
put your plans in execution? What has given to our 
manufactories their distinguished superiority, but 
tlie large portion of intellect which enters into them ^ 
Suppcoe twelve artisans in a workshop, and all pos^ 
aessed of a considerable and an equal portion of 
kia«^« Does this learning r^der them les9 £t f 99 
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tiieir employment ? "Hiey are precisely in the situa- . 
tion of a community ivhere the fcnrtunes jo£ all .are 
pretty equals and where harmony prevails^ because^ 
the pride of wealth and the shame of poverty are^ 
alike unknown. Let the ordinary branches of edu* 
cation be common^ and by becoming a blessing, they, 
will cease to raise invidious distinctions. Suppose, 
farther^ that one of these artisans has received a libe- 
ral education^ of which hia companions are destitute 
Without an unison of sentiments and manners> he- 
feels dissatisfied^ and either becomes idle and diasi-. 
pated^ or passes into some other walk of life, and b^ 
comes a respectable man. This concession^ and I 
speak from observation, is not in favour of igno* 
ranee ; it is quite the reverse*— it leads to an import- 
ant conclusion^ That the education of youth should 
fit them for the profession which they are destined, 
to pursue. 

Children of the lower class, when their minds are 
improved by education, often step into places which 
should be occupied by the middling and higher 
ranks. This position, which few certainly can en«. 
tertain, is unworthy of argument, and I shall make 
only one remark. An aristocracy, who adorn their, 
high station by elevated sentiments, and noble ac«; 
tions, become the patrons of learning, the friends of 
their country, and an example of all that adorns and 
exalts mankind. But if they inherit nothing from 
their ancestors but rank--^if Uiey are proud and fri«. 
volous in a free state, they cease to be respected ; 
and in a despotic 9tate^ tj^ey accelerate the approach* 
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of revolutiotip. There is, however, aii aristocracy 
distinct from that of rank^ which is essential to liber* 
ty — ^e aristocracy of talents and worth, with a com- 
petent fortune. Mark the progress and declension 
of this class : A man in the lower order gives his 
son a liberal education. The latter, and his descend*" 
atits, gradually rise, through a succession of years, to 
eminent situmtions, till they gain the zenith of their 
power, • when luxury, extravagance, prodigalilyror 
some other cause, changes their course, and they de- 
cline as they rose, till they sink into their primidve 
obscurity. In nature, all things are subject to mu« 
tation-^all things are in a state of progression and 
decay ] — ^the same revolution is going on in society,* 
He, therefore, who opposes the education of the 
lower class, in my apprehension^ opposes die plan* 
of Providence. 

Since ignorance is incompatible with the Protest* 
ant religion, and with a free government, let us as- 
semble the children of the lower order in schools, 
and inquire into the value of education. Pew arti- 
sans can rise above the subordinate station whichr 
requires constant labour. What, then, is arithmetier 
to him who has no occasion for it ? What is writing 
to him who has no transactions to record ? What is" 
reading to him who has no leisure ? Notwithstand-' 
iiig this exposition, the results of education are 
too obvious to be denied, and too important, not to 
interest the attention of every one who feels for the 
happiness of mankind. Theory may oppose educa^ 
tion, bat experience will ever, prove its wana an*^ 
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steady friends The results of education, h6wev^y 
appear to me Co resemble the effects of a salutary 
medicine, whose mode of operation is not sufficient^ 
\y understood. If a people are sunk in indolence 
and degradation, and 1 ask*— by ndiat means shall 
we raise them from tins condition? you reply— ^it i» 
by education, and by moral and religions instruction*: 
Before exhibiting a course 6( medicine, in order ta 
give it efiect, it is sometimes necessary to jexhibit a 
previous course. Such In the mode I would pursue 
in this case. If a man lives on roots, prompt him to 
aspire occasionally to more generous food; if his 
cottage is formed of mud, rear it of stone, that while 
be sits on his ^easth, he may look around him with 
complacence; if be is covered with rags, render 
him ambitious of appearing in decent apparel, at 
least one day in seven. In brief, teach him indus^ 
try, inspire biin with 8elf-G<^|)laeence, and raise 
him to some rank in society. The application of 
these remarks is obvious. A boy, after being cloth* 
ed in as decent a manner as his situation allows, 
quits his home, 'which, peiiiaps, to him is a scene of 
indolence and irregularity, and repairs to school, 
where he is taught industry as well as order, and 
where he feels the pleasure which results from good 
conduct and successful application. 

Among our inferiors— 'I mean when we live habi« 
tually among them — ^we feel indifferent as to our ac-^ 
tions, because we are not solicitous to gain the esteem 
of those, by out moral conduct, whose <d>8equioufr« 
ness we can eommaiid by our wealth or power. Tor 
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liTe among our fliiperiors is eqnally unfaybarable to 
morality. In ^och a society^ aar pradominant wish 
is to please ; in order to please^ it is often necessary 
ta dissemble, /uid while we are pro^se of our pn>tf 
£BS6i(»i8 of I'espect and gratitude^ we know no feel« 
ing but that of our own interest. It is among ous 
equals that we acquire a knowledge of mankind anc} 
of ourselves ; — it is among our equals that the fear 
of censure restrains us from error> and that the lovi^ 
of approbation, inrges us to rectitude. In our £uni» 
lies we learn the affection of a friend ; in society we 
learn the duties of a citizen. In a well regulated 
school^ therefore^ which is an epitome of the worlds 
we learn i^e rudiments of humanity^ benevolence^ 
ju«tice-r-the rudiments of those duties which we ar# 
to practise in our social intercourse, 

A boyj Qti approaching the scene of his improve^ 
ment and pleasurcj, feels his breast glowing with 
lirely emiotions, and on his return home he feels on0 
of the pleasing, re wards and incentrves of virtue^ in 
the consciousness of having done his duty. The idle 
and the dissipated place their h(^es in the future j 
the industrious and the good turn their eye on the 
past, and the pleasure which they find in retrospect 
tion> makes them more anxious to deserve it« 
. The esteem of our superiors~-<of those whom we 
love and respect— is a strong motive to virtuous c<m<« 
duct. The approbation of a teacher^ respectable by 
his Ic^umingy decent in his appearance^ and agreeable 
ill bis mampierQ^ has a powerful effect in forming the 
character of the children of the lower clas$» With 
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the mild dignity of authority^ blended with the con^.. 
descension of affection, he animates .their indus^y^ 
encourages their perseverance, smiles on their imr 
provement, while they, on their part^ elevated to a 
sense of propriety and virtue, are solicitous to be- 
come worthy of the approbation of a man whom 
they regard as their preceptor and friend. Frmxi 
this argument proceeds another important remark; 
A gentleman, who occasionally visits those schools, 
interests himself in the exercises of the pupils, ani* 
mates their industry by his commendation, and con« 
ciliates their respect by his condescension> doe^, in 
effect, a service to his country and to virtue. 

If ever the poor are .to be raised from the evtk 
which too frequently spring from poverty, igno^ 
ranee, prejudice,, meanness, dishonesty, it is to be 
done by educaticm, ^hich gives to the mind ^ moral 
elevation. If ever the poor are to be drawn from 
idleness and improvidence, it is to be. done by giving 
them a clear apprehension of the miseries of indi-* 
gence, and of the comforts of industry — ^by raising 
their minds above the present, in order to collect 
wisdom from the past, and to look with foresight 
and prudence to the future. 

Were these arguments, which I have stated briefly/ 
delivered in detail, and expressed in the forcible lan« 
guage of truth, they would silence all opposition.— 
The other arguments in favour of education-^«nd 
they are many — I omit, because they must be dear- 
ly perceived by every man who ha9 considered Xbm 
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nibject. I shall^ however^ pixxmie a tralti of reflec- 
tion which appears to me new. 
^ The history. of human opinions is no less curious 
than useful to those of mature judgment ; but th* 
minds of youth should be preoccupied with truth 
before they are taught fanciful hypotheses and doubts 
fyki opinions. This language^ which I apply to science^ 
I apply also to morals. An exhibition of the work«i 
ings of the passions may certainly be rendered not 
uninstriictiye; but before it is presented to youth^ 
fi)rtify their minds against its allurements^ by sound 
principles and virtuous habits. An ignorant popu« 
lace are children in knowledge ; how> then^ are they 
to be defended from the effect of disloyal or irreli- 
gious sentiments ? Either by education — ^by raising 
them from ignorance^ and enlightening their minda 
as to their true interests and happiness ; or by driv** 
iiig them farther back into, the darkness of igno* 
Bailee^ and governing them with rigid and inquisitor 
rial authority. Can knowledge ever retrograde ?— 
or would benevolence desire it ? Who^ tben> in this 
country, would hesitate in his choice of the two aU 
ternatives ? 

. Catholics are commanded to obey the decisions of 
their church ; Protestants are exhorted to search the 
Scriptures. If both classes are equally ignorant, 
while the Catholics have one Pope, the Protestants 
will have a thousand Popes ; and while the former 
repose a^iid the dreary stillness of superstition, the 
latter will be agitated by the conflicting storm of 
fanaticism. 
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' Mankind, in a rude and ignorant state, neves 
think of sacrificing their evil pri^ensities in order ta 
appease the Diety, nor do they coneeiye that purity 
of heart and integrity of conduct are the most ac4 
eeptable oblations* The body and die mindr-this 
world and the next-^they place in hostility to each 
iother, and they endow the Supreme Being with th« 
attributes of a man. This ^subject, of which I hava 
taken an extensive survey, I shall here consid^ on^ 
]y as it exists in a despotic state among an ignorant 
people. What is the first ihing the Prince in such: 
a state demands ? Servile submission ; the religioua 
worshipper, therefore, instead of prostrating himself 
before the Deity as a man who is conscious of hia* 
errors in tlie presence of- infinite pmdiy, grovels in 
the dust with the abjection of a slave. What is the 
most urgent passion of the Prince? Avarice, which 
supports his splendour. The r^gious worshippei, 
therefore, to secure the Divine favour, brings hia 
substance and his wealth to the altar of his God.<-^ 
What are the objects most grateful to those whose 
viewa are confined to this world ? Superb habita- 
tions — splendid apparel — ^luxurious tables* The re^ 
ligious worshipper seeks the cell and the cavernj 
he takes the vow of poverty ; his garment is coarse, 
^d his food is only sufficient to support nature.*-^ 
What allures the soul to sin ? The appetites and 
passions which take their rise from the body. The 
religious worshipper, instead of bringing the whole 
power of intellect to regulate, the animal .propensi* 
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ties, inflicts on the ' body mortification^ penance, 
and stripes. 

- In the couf de of* a religious life, we may observe 
titfee stages. The first stage is where religion is over« 
whelmed with ceremonies, the rigid observance of 
which is thought sufficient to conciliate tbe favour of 
Omnipotence. The second stage is when speculative 
Opinions take precedency of religions principles,— « 
when a man resents with more displeasure an oppo« 
sition to his opinions, than an insinuation against his 
morals. The best stage is when men become enlight« 
ened, tolerant^ and peaceable, because the essence 
of their religion consists in love to God, and in bene« 
^olence to man. This last stage is incompatible with 
an ignorant state of society. 

• We think by means of words, or rather by meant 
of signs. We rise ftom material to intellectaal ideas 
•^— the words which we derive ftoxn body or substance^ 
we apply to mind or spirit. But this process is as 
difficult to an ignorant man, as it is for a man in the 
rudest state of sodely to rise from particular ideas of 
tiehsalion to abstract ideas of science. The religion of 
im ignorant catholic is composed of material ideas. If 
he thinks of any of the celestial beingG^ or of a state of 
happiness, or misery, he thinks of some image df paint* 
ing. If material images and paintings are taken f^oni 
the ignorant protestant, whsit remaiils for him to do, 
but to form them by the efforts of his uncultivated 
Imagination ? To ascertain the truth or fallacy of this 
view of tiie human mind, I have often questioned the 
jroung and the ignorant, rei^ecting what ia beyond 
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the range of ^ense^ and I have arrived at the know- 
ledge of two important truths^ — ^the necessity of sim- 
plifying our modeef of mof al instruction^ and Of dif- 
fusing the biesding of education through society^ 

THE PRBVli^TION OF CRIMES. 

By educationi in its extensive signification^ 1 un* 
derstand whatever can influeilce the cbnduct — ^not 
only early discipline^ but the institutions of a countryi 
and the manners of a people. Let us then look be* ' 
yond the school -room^ and direct our view towards 
society. The view which I am about to take com* 
mences where the other terminates. If the children 
of the lower class are deprived of education^ and des* 
titute of industry and moralityi the natural conse<» 
quence is^ that they will become a nuisance to society. 
When a young man commits a petty offence against 
law> humanity powerfully appeals fo us in his fa« 
vour, our feelings are interested^ — ^and he is forgi* 
ven» 8uch clemency^ which is no less injurious to 
the delinquent^ than an injustioi to society^ shouldan 
iny opinion be classed with that charity whith> by 
making provision for the poor^ destroys alike their 
independence that rests on industty> and thfeir fore* 
sight that looks into futurity. How much do out 
best principles require the light of experienc0> and 
the direction of reason ! Shall the erring youth be 
dragged with a rude hand to prison^ and suffer thtf 
severity of punishment ? — ^Far different is my inten-» 
tioh. Let us rouse ourselves from indolence, or from 
apathy which is averse to labour> and impressed with 
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the conviction, that if we chedk not the first step of 
the delinquent, he may J)rot«rl through society till ' 
he sufier the last penalty of transgression. Let us^ 
t^rarmed with the gienial influence of beiievojence and 
patdotism, exett our whole power to restrain him 
from the career of vice, and lead htm back to the 
* path of virtue. 

When a yoUng dan is brought before an inferior 
court of justice, and convicted of a petty offence, he 
is committed, for a short time, to bridewell or to 
prison. A bridewell and a prison, in this view, ac- 
cording to my apprehension, are nurseries of vices 
and crimes. To prov^ this assertion requires not 
the silbtilty of argument, it requires a simple expo- 
sition of truth. A habit forced on u^, is easily dis- 
solved by a short interval of time, but a habit COn-. 
genial to our inclination is rendered more vigorous 
by an occasional interruption. To rear virtuous ha^ 
bits on the ruins of vicious principles. Is a long and 
arduous labour. Hence a short confinement, though 
it may produce a pause in the career of the deliti- 
quent, has not the effect of changing his habits ; 
indeed it renders them more inveterate, fot he 
learhs to be more cautious in the commission of of- 
fences, and more cunning in eluding detection. Ano- 
ther observation le^ds to the same conclusion; A 
short confinement gives him back to society loaded 
with infamy, and even though his intentions are good> 
he can find no associates save among those who like 
himself have lost their characters, and are the out- 
casts df society. 
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It reall/ appears to me, that inanjr legislators, sof^ 
tounded by wealth and pleasure, hear of the crimes 
in society, as they do the distant hurricane, or carth-» 
<)uake, with unconcern^ till they approach nearer, and 
disturb their repose* Then, housed to activity, they 
pursue the delinquent, not with feelings of justice 
and humanity, but with those of rfesentment and re« 
¥enge / and when they have' satisfied these passions, 
they turn to th6 statute book, and in order to stop 
the progress of crimes^ fill its t>ages Ivith Sanguinary 
laws. Defective are those laws which palliate the 
symptoms, without removing the causes of public dis^ 
prders. To permit a youth to grow up in habits of 
^lelinquency, till he comes within the operation of 
the criminal code> which is written iii blood, anA 
then to cut him off for what vigilance should have 
prevented^ carries with it an appearance of inhuma-> 
iilty. 

. In the enactment of laws, and in the discipline of 
A prison, legislators oflen appear to me to misunder-^ 
«tand htiman nature^ If you disgrace a man, h^ 
falls in bis own estimation, stid a degree of self-esti-* 
dnation is necessary to virtue, and to every gireat 
adiieVemetiti. Bihk a man to the lowest slate of de-^ 
gradatitiiit».f%tter hiih with il*ohs, and confine him in 
An unhfeaithy dungeon— 1^ his bed be hard, and his 
food scantyo^Mlepidve himi of fresh air, and of exer^ 
dse-^in fine, tkke from him every ray of compass 
«ion, let him se6 around him nothing but unrelent^ 
ing vnretchedness, and he will abhor himself-^hd will 
abhor mankind^ and^ how sliall I express it? — he will 
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turn from Heavjen ydth an averted eye.*— -His Ian* 
guage will b^ that of indignation^ execration^ and 
impiety^. « 

^ For tbe commission of small offi^nces a young,man 
is punished, and then thrown loose to prey on so- 
ciety, lie is again seized for another offence ; he i^ 
kgain punished : and in this manner he advances in 
^profligacy, till he terminates his career by the for-^ 
feiture of his life to the violated laws of his country. 
If a youth is thrice apprehended for offences, and 
thrice punished without reformation, there ,is some^ 
thing radically wrong in our criminal code. It is sl 
general complaint that crimes are increasing in this 
tountry. — If they are evier to be diminished, it is to 
be effected by the education of the lower class, an4 
by preventive measures of police, under the superin^-* 
tendance of independent and patriotic men. 

If the present modes of punishment, with respect 
to youth, are either inadequate or pernicious, what 
t>ther mode can be adopted f Practical improvement 
generally results from good sense, guided by cirr- 
€umstances ; yet speculative hints, though not always 
applicable, are often not without utility. My views 
^iil at least find an apology in the brevity of the 
^statement, if not an indication of the truth of their 
jprinciplesi 

• t*or the first offence of the young delinquent, sur- 
render him to some friend, who has sufficient author- 
ity and zeal to watch and control his conduct. This 
is founded on an obvious principle. Confinement in 
bridewell or in prison is infamy, and infamy is a 
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•hazardous mode of pttniflhment^ because^ for one U 
brings back to rectitude^ it urges manj to crimes. 

In the second stage of delinquency, if there is no 
friend to become responsible for his conduct^ engage 
him in some profession^ particularly in rural affairs^ 
and under masters whose characters would be a suf- 
ficient security for the faithful discharge of their 
trust This is founded on a principle not less obvious. 
Among the lower class> industry is essential to yirtue4 
A youth who is unhappily withdrawn from the in* 
fluence of the kind affections^ and from the restraints 
of authority, is prepared for every offence. By learn- 
ing industry, he would forget his former habits, 
and by entering into the virtuous part of society, he 
would acquire those affections which are the support 
of morality. 

In the third stage> when his habits are too power* 
ful for the common modes of coercion, send him to 
a distant colony, or place him in an asylum^ wherc^ 
under military discipline, he may be trained for the 
army x)r navy. This is founded on a principle equal- 
ly obvious. When the vicious habits of the youth 
become inveterate, the welfare of the community de- 
mands his removal ; and the welfare of the culprit 
himself, requires that he should be removed to a 
situation where his mind, no longer exposed to the 
solicitations of temptation, may yield to other habits 
taore allied to virtue and happiness. 

This subject is important, and as it falls within my 
plan, I shall consider it somewhat more in detail. 
To check the increase of crimes* it is necessary tQ 
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giv^ niore actWity to the moral principle. Before ft 
man iscrinainaU lie must be immoral ; and before he 
violates the restraints of justice^ he must break 
through the restrdats of benevolence. But is it 
sufEcient to bring 4;he moral principle to act on the 
profligate and criminal ? In full force it must also 
act on society ; for in vain will you cut away the 
withered branch of a tree> if the decay procfeeds &om 
1^ caiiker in the stem. What are the- Causes of the 
immorality of society ? An answer is to be found in ^ 
most'authors iKrho have treated of the subject^ but I 
adopt not the views of others, I simply state my 
o^n, which are supplemental to those of others. 

Law, which is insinuating itself into the minute 
transactions of life, is, in this respect, un^endly to 
morality. In our early years, among our relatives^ 
the hope of approbation and the fear of displeasure 
are incentives to action. In our progress to maturity; 
these principles pass beyond the domestic circle, 
and embracing mankind gradually, extend till they 
irise Yrom earth to Heaven, and acquire purity and 
strength from the Divine character. These princi- 
ples form a mental habit which is termed conscience. 
Ndw, if a man slight the decisions of conscience, the 
approbation of the good, and the will of Heaveoji 
and put his conduct under the arbitration of law, he 
has in private no security for his virtue; while in 
public he feels no restraint, but from the fear of 
punishment. Such a man loses the fine sense of 
conscience and hoik>ur which ennoble human nature, 
for with him law is vittue, and impunity innocencei 
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When be is about to act, he asks not counsel from 
conscience and Heaven, but he turns to law, and 
asks what it permits, or rather what it cannot permit, 
and while he hold his reputation, he may violate thd 
finer charities of humanity. In « word, the exten« 
sion of law impairs the efBcacy of that censorial 
power, or watchful inq>ection, which every member 
of a well regulated community tacitly holds ove* 
another, and which is so inestimable in restraining 
vice, and in encouraging the practice of every virtue^ 

The manners of the higher orders have an influx 
ence on the lower classes of society. The contagion 
of their example the intermediate class receive di^ 
rectly, as they are more exposed to its effects, while 
to the lower class, who are more remote, it is brought 
by servants and dependents. Many, in the lower and 
intermediate orders, contrasting their privations with 
the ostentatious display of luxury, feel dissatisfied 
with their allotment, and become slothful in busi« 
•ness. Money, which can procure whatever they de« 
sire, is their idol, and to it they would sacrifice eveiy 
thing, even their character, retaining only so much as 
is necessary to the accomplishment of their aim. 
From such an inauspicious commencement, easy 
and natural is the transition to swindling, disho« 
nesty, and crimes. Let the opulent enjoy their 
wealth, but without the ostentation which insults 
poverty, and without the dissipation which dlfFusei 
depravity through society. 

We are allured to vice less by its attractions, than 
by the facility of its approach, and hence to check 
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the facility of its approach^ is to diminish its vota^^ 
ries. Two examples will elucidate this principle. 
Ordinary virtue cannot long withstand unjust 8us-« 
picion. If you> therefore^ as a master^ with prying 
suspicion^ mistrust your apprentice or clerk^ and pre-* 
diet his ruin^ you take the most effectual means to 
i:eali8e your suspicion^ and to verify your prediction. 
If you have no proof of his dishonesty^ give him 
your confidence^ and he will scarcely fail to deserve 
it. But there is another duty no less sacred— »no 
less momentous. While^ without evincing suspicion^ 
you vigilantly superintend his conduct^ remove from 
him every temptation that may assail his integrity. 
The carelessness of masters has been the ruin of thou^ 
sands. Receptacles of dissipation^ of gamblings of 
Stolen goods^ call for the rigid interference of the 
legislature. A man will not purloin goods, unless he 
is assured that he can convert them into money ; 
while haunts of disorderly society have enrolled 
thousands into the ranks of vice> who but for them 
might have been useful members of the community; 
To suppress the offensive display of vice, is doing a 
service to society. Whatever, therefore, can offend 
innocence, or inflame passion, on the public streets^ 
and at places of public resort, it 4s the first duty of a 
vigilant magistrate to restrain. 
. Nothing can enjoin us to observe honour with 
those who violate its rules. Diffuse suspicion through 
the association of criminals, till confidence is destroy* 
ed, and then, by being less united among themselves^ 
they will be less destructive to society. One of the 
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means of accomplishing this purpose^ is to give re- 
wards to accomplices^ large in proportion to the im- 
portance of the discovery^ and such as might enable 
them to retire to another country^ Mrhere, removed 
from the allurements of vice^ they might commence 
the life of honest ' men. 

Though the characteristic of liberty is tolerance 
yet it. cannot be tolerant to vices and crimes^ -which 
are hostile to its very existence. Our talents and in- 
dustry we owe to society^ and if liberty is averse to 
question the idle respecting their means of subsist- 
ence^ it certainly requires that suspected characters^ 
and those who have been convicted of offences, should 
be put under the cognizance of the police. When I 
make a statement, I mean nothing more than to in^ 
dicate a principle. While you guard the delinquent 
from injuring the community, render his life so vex- 
atious, that he shall find repose only in industry and 
virtue. 

When prisoners are collected in one place, by their 
association they become more depraved, far the prac- 
tised felon corrupts the less criminal. Virtue really 
resembles health, which you cannot communicate— % 
you can only state the jnxles by which you preserve 
it r but vice is like a disorder which is positively 
contagious by actual contact. 

Solitary confinement is recommended for the 
amendment of criminals. Respecting the m<Nral fa- 
eulty, it is a question whether it be natural or acquir- 
ed. The most celebrated controversies inlit^ature, 
which, acobrdipg to my apprehensions, are only the 
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dexterous display of words, evince at once' thc>in- 
genuity and weakness of man. The moral faculty 
develops itself like every other habit or faculty. A 
plant, on a congenial soil, and und«r the hand of cuU 
tivation, rises to perfection ; but remove it to an unfa- 
vourable situation, or place it under some opposing 
body, and it becomes stunted or twisted from. its na- 
tural form. Such is the moral faculty. Some cri- 
minals have received in early life a moral aiid reli-- 
giotis education, and on them solitary ccmfinement 
may have a happy effect. On the past period, when 
they were innocent and happy, they may look back« 
as the exile oh the fields of his native country, and 
leeling again the love of virtue, after solitary con- 
finement has produced its effect, they may require 
only to be placed in favourable circumstances, in or- 
der to become virtuous men. But criminals of this 
description, I am afraid, are few in comparison with 
those who have not received a moral and religious 
education, and whose moral faculty, therefcMre, is in- 
adequate to produce a reaction on their depraved 
habits. True it is that they must be aware of the 
sentiments which the virtuous part of the communir 
ty entertain of their vices and crimes, but a society 
can have no effect on our conduct from which we are 
wholly estranged in principle and pursuit. Without, 
therefore, any check but the fear of punishment — ^and 
even tills fear in time loses its power-— many delin- 
quepts, it may be presumed, feel no more eompnoe- 
lion for the commission of offences, than the Bush* 
men when they drive away the cattle of the farmeiv 
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or the Arabs when they attack the caravan of the 
merchant. The natural consequence^ in my opinion^ 
<]£ solitary confinement on such character s^ is to pro* 
duce irritable impatience or sullen apathy. 

Industry, which among the lower class is the best 
preservative of virtue, is also the best means of refor-* 
nation. Guilt is so commonly the attendant of idle- 
ness, that the truth has passed into a proverb. Why, 
then, should not criminals, properly secured, and un« 
der humane but active superintendence, labour at 
public or national works ? Liberty would not sub** 
mit to a sight so degrading. Liberty, like every other 
thing, has its prejudices. Is there less igncnniny 
in the pillory? — Is there less ignominy in public 
whipping? — Is there less ignominy in public exe<ii 
eutions ? Instead of being revolting to liberty, this 
mode of punishments-labour, in my opinion, would 
be grateful to humanity. Cheerfulness follows la-i 
bour, and the culprits, withdrawn from a life bf crimes 
aiid misery to a life of labour and repose, would feel 
comparatively happy ; while their punishment would, 
be a perpetual lecture to their former associates on 
the consequences of criminal pursuits. 

Exposure in the pillory, if my view of it be correct, 
should no longer constitute a mode of punishment. 
If the culprit has any sense of shame, the pillory will 
destroy it; if he has no sense of shame, the punish* 
ment has no effect :•— a man who is insensible to infa«» 
nogr is prepared for every drime. If the populace sym<« 
pathize in the fate of the culprit, their indignation 
will be turned against the legislature which oc^ 
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easioned it. If the dtsplieasure of the populace is di« 
rected against the culprit^ their resentment will be 
roused; and this sentiment^ which is naturally into« 
lerant, precipitate^ and dangerous^ I have ever con« 
ndered as an insecure guardian to virtue> and as a 
feeble defender against vice. 

Have public executions the effect to check erimes? 
k— I think not. Before a man yields to crimes^ the 
dangers which he has to encounter may produce a 
pause^ but after he has fairly entered his career, he 
is solicitous only to ^justify his ccmduct to his con* 
science^ and to escape punishment^ or rather the ap* 
prehension of it. The first object is easily accom<* 
plished^ for in the pure glass of truth no man appears, 
to himself as he does to others. His intentions, he 
imagines^ are not bad ; he respects the poor ; and 
thousands, with fair reputations, under the guise of 
deceit^ act a worft part The second object is ac« 
complished by hope. Detection may be avoided-^ 
escape firom prison may be practicable — ^the witnesses 
maybe cajoled, or intimidated, andmuch reliance may 
be placed on the humanity of the jury, and on the cle- 
mency of supreme power. If he must die — ^this is 
bis language— -life Js but short, and a sudden death is 
preferable to a protracted one of poverty and pain* 

This view is plausible, but the view I am about to 
take is certainly more just. Though an adept in 
erimes has perhaps as much of thoughtand ingenui* 
ty as would place him in the first rank of sciencci; 
yetliabit and passion press'steadily towards their aim, 
«nd a man under th^ influence it conscious that he 
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has desires to be gratified/ but retnembers not that 
he has a life to lose. The annuitant^ in his calcula^ 
tions^ puts limits to every life but his o'wn ; the hold- 
er of a lottery ticket, though there are many blanks, 
secretly hopes that he shall be fortunate. Such is 
the delinquent in his calculations of dahgcrs,-^such 
are his hopes in the lottery of life. Or, what is 
most probable, he thinks not at all.' The young 
soldier may tremble, an his first going into battle> 
but aGter he has been in a few actions, he ceases te 
think of dang^ ;T^from habit h^ rouses at the sound 
of the trumpet, marches into the field of battle, and 
if he survives, on his return he gives himself up to 
jollity, though on the morroyir he ^liay again encoiini 
ter the foe^ 

' How should a prisoner be treated ? While you 
treat him as a criminal, remember that he is si man ; 
while justice gives him to punishment, benevolence 
recommends him to your sympathy. His conduct 
which renders him criminal, renders him also unr» 
happy, and the uhhappy have always a claim on 
your commiseration. Circumstances, in a great mea* 
sure, form our character ; and can a good man, who is 
aware of this fact,' be ungrateful to Heaven, and uut 
feeling to the errors of a brother. With the stern 
brow of superior sanctity, attempt to drag him from 
vice, and drive him to virtue, and he will resist your 
endeavours, for a man will not receive ev«n happi** 
X^esa fVora the hands of outrageous virtue. Treat 
him with severity, arid his unhappy and perturbed 
zoind will feel only one passibn^^teaentment against 
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society^ which refuses compassion to the unhappy. 
Reverse your mode of treatment. Remove from him 
every unnecessary rigour — approach him with the 
demeanor which bespeaks confidence — address him 
in the kind tone of benevolence, and a warm ray of 
light may dart upon his heart, and soften it to the* 
impression of goodness. It is the tone of kindness 
alone, that awakens the affections slumbering in the. 
breast. But truth requires us. to view the subject 
under a different aspect If you make a prison aii 
asylum of comfort and ease, you hold out a refuge, 
to delinquency. Liberty, you say, which is dear to 
the heart, has no equivalent, and none would ex- 
change it for luxury in a prison. What is liberty ? 
It protects us in the free expression of our senti-^ 
ments, and rears an impregnable rampart round our 
lives and properties. j3ut what is fi^eedom of speech 
to him who can utter only one note — ^the note of 
misery ? — what is protection to him who has no pro- 
perty ? — what is life to him who has no enjoyments ? 
Pivest a prison of its salutary terror, and the eye of 
delinquency will turn towards it with indifference or 
scorn. A cloud must overhang a jail, awful to the 
depraved and criminal, as to the mariner is the ob- 
scure haze, through which he faintly descries in his 
course the foam-topped wav^s bl^^^king with fury 
pgainst the stupendous roisk« 

I rep^t the idea, let th9 attention of the legislator 

be particularly filled on the young delinquent.*— 

When a disorder becomes inveterate, and will not 

, yield to remedies, the physician palliates the symp- 
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tomsj aind prevents the dissemination of contagion ; 
but when a disorder is in its first stage^ hopeful of a 
eure, be directs his lyhole skill to effect it The 
public infliction of whipping and of deaths appears 
to me incompatible with the prepress of civiliaation« 
and the spirit of the age* Let it be done privately, 
m presence of a number of respectable dtdzens^ and 
friends of the culprit^ who may witness the humuiQ 
execution of the law ; and privacy-*^which will give 
it^ by means of the imagination^ a my&teripus air-<- 
is fiivourable to awe and terror« Decapitation^ as 
part of the punishment of treason^ and suspension in 
chains, in my apprehension^ are condemned equally 
by humanity and sound policy. If they are abhor* 
rent to public feeling, the law ^vSen in public esti« 
mation ; if they are not, it is dangerous to accustcm 
the populace to cruel and sanguinary spectacles^ 
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JLN every action^ consider its motives axid its conse-« 
quences.-— Are the rnotiyeg such as a wise man woul4 
approve ? — Are the consequences such as will re- 
dound to your own honour and to the benefit of others ^ 

Be not ashamed to appear ignorant of what ^pu 
really do not know, for the affectation of knowledge 
is contemptible, while the ingenuous confession of 
ignori^ce sometimes conciliates more affection ^an . 
the actual display of learning. 

Propose your opinions with modesty ; — if they are 
right, they will be received with candour; if they are 
wrong, you will not be mortified, because they are 
not advapced with dictations authority. 

In comparing ourselves with others, we general- 
ly compare our virtues with their vices, or our en- 
dowments with their deficiencies— whoever would 
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know himself^ and attain humility^ must reverse this 
criterion of judgment. 

We are not displeased with eminent learning and 
virtue, but we are displeased with their ostentatious 
display. The modesty of genius recbncHes us to its 
superiority. 

To inquire into the affairs of others with obtru^ve 
and censorious curiosity, while it indicates littleness 
of mind, tends only to gratify uncharitable disposi* 
tions. A man of candour desires not to know what 
another wishes to conceal ; a man of honour, when 
prudence enjoins him, scorns to divulge what he has 
learned under the roof of hospitality, or under the 
sanction of friendship. 

Modesty, while it adds a charm to the character, 
jgives to merit its highest value. If you demand 
praise for talents or abilities which you really do 
possess, you raise opposidon to your claims in pro* 
portion to your pretensions. If you praise extrava- 
gantly a friend, you arm against him a host of de- 
tractors, for there is nothing of which mankind are 
more intolerant, than of exaggerated prsuse. 

Oh some occasions, it may be useful to speak with 
commbndatioii to a man of his good qualities, that 
he may be confirmed in them ; it may be also useful 
to speak with disapprobation of the bad qualities of 
a man in his absence, that the unwary may be ap^i 
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prized of them. But make it a general rule never 
to praise warmly a man's virtues in bis presence, nor 
to censure severely his faults in his absence, and€hu9 
you will destroy two of the most copious sources of 
the evils of society*^adulation and slander, 

If you could injure an enemy by declaring truths 
generally conceal it, unless the concealoftent would 
be doing disservice to others. 

By inveighing bitterly against an enemy, a man 
may do more injury to his own character by hia 
malice than to his enemy by his reproaches. 

He who does a good action, because he covets 
praise, acts from an impure motive ; he who does 
a good action, even though it should incur blame, 
bas arrived- at the heroism of virtu^. 

If you truly love virtue and learning, you will 
respect the man who excels in them ; but if you love 
o|4y their rew^ds, ypu.will envy. the excellence 
which he has attained, because you covet the praise 
which he hcis acquired, 

What you borrow, punctually return, and your 
character for punctuality may insure to you a con- 
tinuance of similar favours. 

Punctuality gives respectability to the character; 
promise, therefore, with caution, "but when you do 
make a promise, punctually perform it 
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. No man is poor who thinks that he has sufficient. ^ 
A man -who is contented with a small fortune is 
rich ; a man of wealtb> who covets more^ is poor. 

He who spends a small fortune with economy i«; 
respected. He who spends a large fortune in pomp 
and frivolity^ may be courted and flattered^ but he 
is not esteemed and beloved. 

Indulge no thought which you would not express 
in words ;— attempt no action on which you could 
not lay the blessing of Heaven ; — ^pursue no plan 
which a good man would condemn. 

Offer not advice to those whp deem themselves too 
' wise to receive it 

Strong desires can be combated with effect only at 
their conunencement ; fpr^ in proportion as they ac- 
quire strength^ resistance becomes weak. 

No man would be proud if be did not meet with 
servility; no man would be insolent^ if he did not meet 
with cowardice; so no youth would be peevish, 
obstinate, and disobedient, if he did not meet with 
indulgence that relaxes steady authority* 

If, by dishonourable means, you assist. a man to 
attfun the object of his ambition — ^while he enjoys 
{lis success, he will hate you, because he hates the 
means by which he attained it, and his hatred and 
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contempt will be emlnttered hj the , consciousness 
that they are deserved. 

* If you listoA to iStie gossipping of a dependant^ 
against a master or mistreos^ vrho is your friend^ you 
demean yourself, and expose your friendship to dan. 
ger. If in secret you descend to mean or vicious 
pursuits to which your servant is privy, you give up 
your character to his diacretioii, and become the slave 
of his caprice. 

He who laughs at great and disinterested actions, 
id unequal to their performance. He who boasts of 
his iniquities, has lost the ingenuous feelings which 
lead to repentance and amendment. 

A man who, from levity or ignorance, perceives 
not the consequences of an important enterprise, 
ean never bring it to a successful termination. 

Benefits, like rude gems, always possess an in- 
trinsic worth ; but the intention of benefits, as the 
polish of gems, gives them their value and beauty. 

Cunning is the refuge of weak and depraved 
minds ; a man of superior rectitude knows no dis* 
simulation,^— he knows the restraints only of pru* 
dence and virtue. 

Envy naturally follows merit, but its voice is the 
discord that gives 1^ armony to the notes of applause. . 
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To secure gratitude^ it seems only necessary to 
confer favours ; but a more accurate knowledge o{ 
human nature proves^ that a man may be useful 
irithout being beloved ; and that favours rather aUe- 
nate than attract affection^ unless they are accom- 
panied by the grace and benignity of benevolence- 

Our misfortunes generally arise from our precipi- 
tation, imprudence or vice, yet we are prone to im* 
pute them to any other cause than to ourselves. 

It is not the man who has been most successful in 
the pursuit of ambition, wealth, fame, that feels' 
most happiness from the retrospection of life, but 
the good man whose heart is free from reproach. 

' An irascible man, jealous of his dignity, and who 
looks around him for offences, will find them in the 
most innocent actions. A proud man, who is fear- 
ful of losing his importance, turns away with dis- 
pleasure from the plainness of truth, mistrusts the 
smile of complacency, and is perpetually annoyed 
by the petty occurrences of life. But the good na?*^ 
tured man, who places his happiness on virtue, and 
90t on public opinion, regards the actions of others 
with candour, and judges them with impartiality ; 
while the humble, like the shrub that yields to the. 
blast, escapes the storms that assail the proud. 

Practise with sacred regard the rules of candour 
and civility ; for to depart from candour is to lose 
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confidence ; and to violate civaily, is to make a 
breach^ which seldom can be completely repaired. 

In company, study rather to bestow pleasure than 
gain admiration ; for it contributes iilore to happi^ 
ness to be beloved than to be applauded. 

When at first you become acquainted with a per** 
son, it is enough to treat him t»^ith prudent civility^ 
for if you treat him with marked attention, and dis-» 
cover that he is unworthy of your esteem, to altef 
your conduct is to provokie his resentment. 

The most effectual way to please in company, is to 
evince by your manner that you are pleased* The 
greatest pleasure you can do a man is to enter into 
his feelings, listen to his opinions, arid conviilce hiin 
that you are pleased with his society. 

When you feel yourself inclined to atiger, be si-« 
lent till the heat of passion has subsided ; for in angei^ 
few have repented of silence, but thousands have 
repented of giving way to unguarded language. 

If a man blends his angry passions with his search 
after truth, let us bcfcome his superior by suppress- 
ing ours, and attend only to the force of his reason-" 
!ng. 

Truth, conveyed in austere and angry language, 
ibidem has a salutary effect ; since we reject the truth. 
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because we ai^ prejudiced against the mode ofcomm 
munication. 

Most of our speculative opinions^ even those which 
arfe the result of laborious research^ and the least 
liable to disputation^ resemble rarities in the cabinet 
of the curious^ which may be interesting to the pos- 
sessor^ and to a few congenial minds^ but which are 
useless to the world* 

A man may betray the cause o^ truth by his un« 
seasonable zeal^ or he may destroy its salutary effect 
by the acrimony of his manner. 

• - »^ 

Many of our speculative opinions cease to engage 
attention^ not because we are agreed about their 
truth or fallacy^ but because we are tired with the 
controversy. They sink into neglect^ and in a future 
age their futility or absurdity is acknowledged, when 
they no longer retain a hold on the prejudices and 
passions of mankind* 

A man who gives way to angry invective, iurnish-* 
es a strong presumption that his cause is bad, be- 
cause truth is best supported by dispassionate argu« 
ment 

A wise man, who knows how much circumstances 
influence our sentiments and conduct, is candid and 
tolerant ; but an ignorant man, whp is virtuous from 
habit, and the absence of temptation, pu]:sues with 
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resentment the delinquent whom pity and benefvo^ 
lence might lead back to virtue. 

The understanding may not be long able to with- 
stand demonstrative evidence, but the heart which is 
guarded by prejudice and passion, is proof agninst 
argumentative reasoning ; for no man will perceive 
truth, when he is unwilling to find it. 

The moment a person asks from a friend "any 
thing inconsistent with virtue, the ties of friendship 
are dissolved^ . 

Lay not youi'self 6)r friend under the sense of obli« 
gations, by conferring or soliciting fkvours which 
annihilate the equality itnd harmony which are ne- 
cessary to true friendship! 

Be courteous to all, but fainiliar to friends alon^ 
The familiarity of friend^ip must be sustained by 
good breeding, candour, and virtue^ 

He who detects idleness under the garb of men« 
dicityi'doed a service to society] but the man* who re- 
viles poverty, violates the laws of humanity. Pover- 
ty, if it cannot gain our relief, has, at least, a claim 
on our sympathy^ 

Charity, which humbles self-love, alienates the 
heart. Charity conciliates more by its kindness than 
by its effects. 
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Ifyouhtfvfe seldom ktiown mlslbrtuhe; be gnte» 
ful to tteaveti; if you d^e ciklled to sufieiri kno# 
that you ate called to the exercise of the sublimest 
virtues* 

• 

He vrho hevei mouirhed> has m&tet tirtily rejoiced^ 
he who has never known sorrow^ knows not thetrud 
estimate of lifei i 

In misjfottutie/ nothing is more pkiiii^i thftn iQie 
tonsciousness that it is deserved. In sickness^ noN 
thing is more painful than the reflection that it id th^ 
result of improper conduct. In age, nothing is mor€ 
painful than the recollection at youth spcint in fblly 
and vice* ^ ■ 

A pet son who is tob much elated in^rosperity, is 
too much depressed in adversity. A mind equal to 
%very event is the nobte ambition bf a Ivise manJ 

Some sorroi^s are alleiriated by communication ;-*^ 

hut meet those of the heart, in secret, with firmness, 

'because few can sympathize iii Such feelings ; be^ 

'sides, in such cases, sympathy generally inflamos 

what fortitude alone cail cure. " - 

if uch of our happiness arises frdih Remembrance. 
Much of the brightness of the future is reflected 
from the past. In the morning, therefore, resolve 
that the evening shall not reproadi you for the ac- 
tions of the day. ; ' 
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« ; A num «f pleasttte is selfidh, because he y/h^ is 
4ntaiit ^n ids own gmt^cation^ cannot attend to tbe 
fpnrfcificartioa of others* 

How few are satisfied with the simple gratifica^ 
tbns. of tbr present ! they either draw on the iu* 
•lure, orporchaae pleasures at the expense of healtfi 
.feuid peace* 

One of the great arts of happiness is^ to subdue 
4np-feai!8, and to regulate our desires; for he who 
jfears netMng is tranquUr*-he who covets nothing 
4s<riDlk 

IPleasttfe is blended with every duty; but if you 
wish to disunite them> that you may enjoy the plea^ 
sure more intensely^ you destroy it as you do the 
^eepiBg plants by removing its support IIence> 
B life ispent>n the pursuit of pleasure is a life of 
misery* 

> He is m wise man who has firmness equal to his 
mi^foitwies, who is contented with his enjoyments, 
Mud wlio disnaisses from his mind every desire which 
he cannot gratify i^lth prudence and virtue. 

Our pursuits seem to lead us less to happiness 
than to wealth and distinction, and though the means 
igt enjoyment 999 in our hands, unable to appreciate 
llMir value, we thtow them away, and waste our lives 
in pursuit of illusive phantoms. 

K 
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The great art of happiness is to limit our wsaitk, to 
simplify our pleasures ; and while we cultivate dieeri- 
ful and benevolent dispositions^ to devote our liVes to 
usefulness and virtue.. 

Tranquillity is In our own breasts, and if we go 
abroad in search of happiness, we lose our tranquilli- 
ty, and, in its stead, find nothing but disappointment 

and misery. 

i , 

Labour, or some steady pursuit, cheered by tjhe 
approbation of the heart, and enlivened by the mild 
ray of hope, is the happiest state of human nature.*-^ 
The pleasure of expectation is often greater than that 
of enjoyment, and the completion of our ardent 
wishes is often followed by a sigh. 

A youdi who, from intemperance of passion, draws 
in advauce on the pleasuriesof thefbture, robs man- 
hood of its enjoyments, and age of its consolation^ 

' Tranquillity depends much on the d^sireis bein^ li- 
mited to the means of enjoyment. If you, thereforej 
raise expectations in a man which you cannot, or 
will not fulfil, you take away his tranquillity, and 
render him unhappy in proportion as you raise his 
desire. 

' Happy is the nation where virtue, because it is 
common, is almost without prdse, andwhere obe- 
dience to the laws is liberty and order. 
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. Virtue ha^nevet ft stronger claiin on our apprdibA-. 
tion^ than when in ol^scurity^ and unrewarded bj the 
esteem of mankind;, it looks up to Heaven alone for 
rewards 

i ■ '. . . / 

A man aggravates his guilty whoj not satisfied with 
extinguishing in his own breast the finer feelings of 
virtue^ gives temptation mo^e attractions^ and lures 
others to vice, by strewing its path with flowiers. 

; A person who in secret , commits a mean or base 
action, is perpetually fearful of detection, and ima-* 
gines he sees it reflected in the cold demeanour, or 
fixed eye of his associates. But a good man, shield-; 
ed. by innocence, fears not the scowling eye or secret 
whisper ; for he meets every one with confidence, 
and feels the consciousness of rectitude-^one of the 
sublime rewards of virtue. 
< 

! The vaiil and ignorant of^ten descend to mean arts 
in order to gain importance ; but the man of talents 
and worth never departs,' from candour mid honour, 
and if he fails in his aim, he has at least the con- 
sciousness of deserving it 

• AlioD^ not indolence to throw on the future what 
should be done in the present ; for to neglect the du-^ 
ties of to-day is to double the labour of to-morrow* 

A yieioud mait eannot toter into his own mind, 
and repose on thought ;-«« virtuous man finds in his 
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M wdl as refuge during the Mxftm of advernty. 

Industry is the best ally of virtue. The idle^leel 
wants which are unknown to the industrious, and 
without the means of gratification, idid imiMitiebt to 
Mftisfy their desires, they often become diahimeftt 
and criminal. 

A person whose conduct is distinguished by good 
breeding, seldom fails to meet with a kindrecepdon 
hi society, and a miui seldom fails td find £nettdB> 
whose virtues are deserving of them« 

If you are desirous to iavoid injuries, yoamust not 
commit them, for the commission ^f diem provoked 
a return. To commit injuries is generally more de* 
structive to peace of mind tiian to receive the^ ; to 
commit them may affect your future tranquillity— to 
be the object of them may g^ive ^^eise to paftieace 
and forgiveness. 

Why have we an aversion to affectastton md disd* 
mulation ? Because we naturally lolre ti^ulh, which 
knows no disguise ; and because our self4ove is of" 
tended with any attempt to impose on ixa p&aeHatti* 
tion. 

Why are we so much offended with pride and de- 
ceit ? Pride diminishes oi£r pret^siontK, by assim&g 
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<»ver ua a superiority; and deceit mortifies our self* 
love, hy slightiDg our judgment 

An kumble man is not offended with pride ; it is 
Che proud that x>erceive and resent a sentiment which 
they themselves wish to display. 

It is not the liberal man who is offended with ava- 
rice ; it is the avaricious man who rails at the miser> 
because he envies his store. 

- The most selfish are the most violent in their cen- 
Aure of selfishness ; the proud would have every one 
around them to be humble; the dissembler is the 
first to suspect dissimulation; and he who is the 
teost prodigal of advice is the least patient to re« 
eetve it. 

None are more apt to suspect ethers of delinquen- 
cy than those who practise it; and none are more 
prone to detract from character than those who can- 
not rise to the same elevation. 

' A person who is perpetually complaining of ca* 
' lumny cannot possess goiuine virtue; for one whose 
eqnduct is regula^ by conscience and reason^ can- 
not be rendered imhappy by the whispers of false- 
hood. 

> A Tpam who complains of many injuries^ and of 
many enemies^ must have some defects of temper^ oh 
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errors of conduct; for tlie standard by which we 
act towards others i^ the standard bj which others 
act towards us. 

If^ unhappily^ you havQ a number of enemies, be- 
have towards them in such a manner that they shall 
always be in the wrong ; and if you cannot diminish 
their number and violence, you will, at least,- gain 
the sympathy of the good, and the approbation of 
your own mind. 

. If a man slanders your character, become his su« 
perior by refusing to imitate him, and he will be 
silent either from adnjiration or shame. 

. Ridicule not the wedcness of others till you have 
corrected your own, and then observe these two^ 
rules : — The more the mind is improved, the greater 
is its indulgence. A man, in proportion to his ex- 
emption firqm faults, is tolerant to those of others* > 

A person who slanders the characters of others,, 
exposes himself to similar attacks, which are. the 
more felt because they are deserved. The cand6ur 
of a good man is a defence against slander ; or if 
he is exposed to it, he finds a refuge in his integrity* 

Pry not into .the secrets of others, for it evinces 
mean curiosity. Receive not a secret which is con- 
trary to honour and virtue, for a knowledge of.it 
may involve you in disgrace. 
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Act not from the love of praise, neither indirectly 
praise thyself; let praise be to thee as pleasure is jto a 
temperate man ; — ^he eats not for pleasure, but plea- 
sure follows the gratification of his appetites. 

If thou hast acquired a good name, let others and; 
not thyself behold it intensely, for its light that may 
lead others to duty, may dazzle and obscure thy mo- 
desty and. humanity. 

* Covet praise, audit is denied thee ;-r-deserve it by. 
thy virtue arid modesty, and thou securest it. 

Judge of thy character rather by the opinions of 
others than by those of thy firiends. In a private 
theatre, before friends and dependents, applause may 
b^ undeserved ; biit, on the theatre of the world, the 
decision is generally just, because it is im partial. 

If thou hast an enemy, listen to his reproof; then 
deprive it of its severity by thy modesty, and after- 
wards deprive it of its truth by thy Conduct. • ^ 

• Iiisten to the praise of another neither with the cold- 
ness of selfishness, nor with the detraction of ienvyy 
but rejoice in the good name of others, and others 
will rejoice in them. 

4 

' If thou committest an error, be less anxious to 
find a palliation, or an excuse* than evince by thy 
frankness and repentance thy desire of amendment. . 
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' if fiiou art defamed^ and hast given cause for the 
defiunation, be more circumspect in thy conduct for 
tile fixture. If thou art defamed without a cause^ 
look to thj heart and thy God^ and be calm^ for he 
who invents calumny^ and they who listen to it> are 
imworthy of thy notice. 

- But defamation impairs thynsefulness by destroying 
thy respectability. In this case oppose it with the' 
calm consciousness of innocence ; for he who in such 
a case is violent knows not the dignity of exalted 
virtue- 

If it be thy joy to disparage a man for his weak- 
ness^ and to upbraid him for his petty faults/ thou 
hast not learned the knowledge of thyself. If thou 
attempt to sink another in the hope of raising thyself^ 
thou wilt be disappointed. If thou dwell on the er- 
ror of another^ with the view of lessening thy own, 
thou addcst one bad quality to those which thou al« 



. If a nmn^ by the general consent of a company^ is 
deemed thy superior, acquiesce in the decision, but 
let thy condi^ct be without servility or meanness. If 
a company cautions thee not to speak, be silent^ for 
wisdom itself when obtruded is rejected. Take not 
\xp a qiiestion which is addressed to another^ unless 
he cannot answer it, and then offer thy observations 
wit^ modesty. 
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When thou sittest down to a banquet, the dishes 
are either agreeable to thy taste, or contentment 
tnakes them so. Thus should it be with the ban^ 
^uet of life :-^if events are agreeable to thy desire8> 
enjoy them with gratitude to Heaven ; if they are 
not, control thy desires, and thou gainest contentment. 

A good man is not envious.*-Life is a drama, the 
parts of which are allotted by Providence, and whil^ 
he cheerfully acquiesces in the distribution, all his 
care is to act his part weU. 

Let thy whole deportment be natural and modest, 
and ridicule will rebound fVom thee, as an arrow does 
-from a rock. Affectation alone is the target at which 
ridicule can with effect take its aim. 

Place the source .of thy happiness principally in 
thine own breast, for if thou placest it on external 
objects, thou wilt be perpetually agitated by hope 
and fear. Thou canst not control the issue of events 
and the passions of men, but thou canst act accord* 
ing to virtue^ and command fortitude. 

It is not necessary that thou shouldst endeavour 
to make every person a fHend, but it is proper that . 
thou shouldst endeavour to render no person thy 
enemy. Thou canst not compel every one to sp^ak 
well of thee, but thou canst so |ict that no one cfd 
speak ill of thee without a violation of truth. 

%2 
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Resist calamity^ but submit when thou canst hot 
overcome it. If the swelling of a river threatens to 
overflow thy garden^ sit not down and bewail the 
probable disaster^ but manfully oppose it ; and if thy 
exertions are unavailing^ say with contentment— I 
have done my duty. 

In adversity cherish hope. If thy sky is dark^ say 
not with despondency — The gloom will be perpetual ; 
but lift thine eye with hope^ and watch for a ray of 
brightness breaking through the sky. 

' When thou art depressed under a present calami- 
ty^ reflect that former calamities have passed away, 
and are forgotten ; await therefore with patience for 
the period when this also will pass with them into 
oblivion. 

' Thou canst satisfy thyself that an action, in its 
motives and probable effects, is laudable, but thou 
canst not preserve it from failure. Thou canst take 
a sure aim> but thou canst not direct the arrow in 
its course — ^why then shouldstthou be grieved when 
events happen not to thy wishes ? 

Every misfortune gives exercise to some virtue ; 
instead, therefore, of yielding to the misfortune, think 
of the virtue, and in the practice of it, thou will find 
i^ alleviation of thy sorrow. 

Tha:^ grave is no security from censtire.^^uch is 
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the decision of morality^ for the wicked are not to 
imagine that dissolution dra;Ws a veil over their cha- 
racters ; yet speak of the dead in the spirit of can- 
dour^ for who would be so base and cruel as to be 
iinJDSt to those who are silent in the grave ? 

# 

Preserve thine integrity^ and thou securest thy- 
self from the worst of all evils — self reproach : over- 
come the dread of deaths and thou hast no calamity 
to fear. 

. The great object of education is to call iifto exer-* 
cise the whole mental powers; to fix attention^ to 
sharpen ingenuity^ and to rouse them to active exer- 
tion. 

The great art of education is to render the young 
docile and obedient^ not by violence and blows^ but 
by mildness.and persuasion ; tJbis^ however^ cannot be 
attained^ unless you early assume over them steady 
.authority. 

If you. impose a command which you have not 
authority to enforce — ^if you impose a command in 
anger^ and abandon it in good humour^ while ypu 
do an injury to youth> you render your authority 
.an object of derision. Impose not a command unless 
you have power and resolution to -enforce it 

While you train . children to docility and submisi* 
,iion^ grant them that liberty which is so gratefbl.to 
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the human mind^ and which is the foundation of 
every great and manly virtue. 

Severity without affection produces a dark and 
malignant temper ; affection without salutary seve- 
rity occasions those foibles and vices, which, though 
pernicious, are more the objects of pity thaii of ha- 
tred. 

If, for many years, you have expressed for a person, 
by your manner, your language, your actions, what 
you really feel, a genuine friendship ; yet, if in a mo- 
ment of irritation, you address him in sarcastic or con^ 
temptuous language, your frioidship is dissolved ; 
or if repentance should prompt an apology, your 
friendship, if it continues, will no longer possess its 
secret charm-^warm and unsuspecting confidence. 

Apply the above remark to education. If a pupil 
flatters himself that he has gained your esteem, if 
he feels a laudable pride in escaping punishment— 
in this case to load him with abuse, or to inflict on 
him blows from the ebullition of passion, is to de- 
stroy in his breast the purest incentive to right con« 
duct 
# 

Legislatcnrs and teachers, under the greatest pro- 
vocation, should never use opprobrious language; 
for, though the remembrance of blows may pass 
awa} with the sensation, yet words, which are fixed 
in the memory, are reni^ed by every zeiteri^ied re* 
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#ection> and naturally produce aliexiatioji and resent- 
ment. 

In the introduction of new regulations into a state^ 
or into a school, the great object of the legislator or 
the teacher is to bring general opinion to approve of 
them, ftir if they are hostile to general opinion/ it is 
probable that they will be hurtful or abortive. 

Ofiences result from idleness ; in order, therefore, to 
obviate the cause and its consequences, let a boy be 
'Constantly engaged. It is much easier to prevent 
than to correct offences ; hence, a legislator and a 
preceptor should watch with vigilance,* and repress 
with promptitude the first symptoms of disorder. 

Convince subjects of the utility of laws ; convince 
pupils of the necessity of discipline ; for the moment 
subjects conceive laws to be the exertion of arbitrary 
power, and pupils conceive discipline to be[the exer- 
tion of caprice and luiger^ laws and discipline lose in 
Bome measure their salutary effect. 

To condemn indiscriminately the members of a 
community, or the pupils of a school, is to unite the 
•whole into a hostile party ; but; to do justice to the 
more worthy, is to draw them to the side of order, 
and then wisdom haa only to reform the delin* 
^quents. 

A inan who would benefit his 'country, must 
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Aometinles have the courage to act in opposition to 
public opinion. A teacher who yields with docility 
to the will of his pupils can scarcely do his duty.«-^ 
Both should have wisdom sufficient to perceive what 
is right; and firmness to pursue it. > 

Natural history instructs us, that the more the 
lower, animals are withdrawn from the domination 
of man, the more they attain the perfection of their 
nature ;-«this observation holds in some respects with 
regard to education. Put a youth in a proper track 
of knowledge, and throw him in a great measure on 
his own exertions<<-^teach him to think, and whatever 
he acquires will be truly his own. 

Whatever I acquire by my own exertions, I value, 
because it Ms my own; whatever is forced upon me, 
I regard with indifference, because it has not t&e 
same pleasing recollections of self-love. 

' Lead youth in early life to the temple of science, 
for she «hutsher gates against those who havetrified 
away in ignorance the morning of existence. 

Injudicious applause blights the blossoms of ge^ 
nius. A young man nursed by flattery, slights the 
salutary counsels of criticism, and reposing on me^ 
diocrity, which vanity mistakes. for excellence, he 
becomes impatient of the exertions which .lead to 
the temple of science, 
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" Were a person to assume authority over us^ and 
to dictate to us the line of conduct we ought to 
pursue^ we would reject his interference and spurn 
his t3rranny^yet^wilh astrange inconsistency^ we yield 
to the customs of the world with servile submission. 
'They either lead us the unresisting victims of de« 
lusion> or they drive us from the patii which we 
know to be rights and allure us^ contrary to the 
decision of our deliberate moments^ into frivolity and 
error. Thiff proceeds from the fear of ridicule^ and 
the love of approbation — ^from a regard for the good 
opinion of our fellows. No man can disregard the 
good .opinion of his fellows^ who is not conscious 
that he is unworthy of it ; yet^ to make it the sole 
rule of conduct is contrary to wisdom. The regula- 
tion of this principle is an important object in edu- 
cation. The rule in this case is apparent. Regu- 
late the conduct of youth by virtue and religion^ and 
by adhering to this standard^ they will secure the ap- 
probation of good men ; while the favourable opi- 
nion of those who cannot be conciliated by such 
conduct^ is to be lightly esteemed. Let them be 
steady in rectitude, and compliant to the innocent 
customs of the world. Raise them^ however, to a 
modest and becoming- sense of dignity, for a frivo- 
lous mind shews its littleness by the interest it takes 
in trifles. A man who eagerly adopts a finical fkshion, 
because it is new, and a man who obstinately re- 
jects a convenient fashion which has become com* 
nion, e(|ually evince littleness of mind. 
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A youth commits an errors biit> ashaoied of his 
conduct^ or afraid of your dUpIeasure, he ehdeavoiurt 
to palliate or conceal it Much delicacy ia necessary 
in the management of this case. While yoa ever 
pursue error with censure^ be just to the merit 'of 
ingenuous confession ; but this is not all — if the con- 
fession has always the effect to appease your displ^^ 
sure> he. naturally will think lightly of conduct 
which can be redeemed' by so easy an atonement-** 
If the confession has no effect on your displeasure, 
it is very probable that he will not a second time 
lay himself open tq one who knows not how to valuis 
a candid acknowledgment 

An events or a story that powerfully affects the im« 
Agination of youth> is apt to receive a tinge of th^ 
xnarvellous. Dan^ such a propensity by refusing 
to listen to them, till their feelings are brought down 
to the tone of candour and truth. Discourage that, 
gossiping scandal which prys into the characters and 
affairs of others^ and which is more pleased with the 
satirical touches that raise mirth, than with the be» 
nevolent traits that gain esteem. If they cannot 
«peak well of their neighbours^ teach them with gen« 
erous forbearance to be silent 

Prevarication and duplicity^ which are the refuge 
of cowardice and error^ lead to falsehood. CUmj 
stantly repeat to the young-butter not a sentence 
which you dare not repeat ; commit not an action 
which you dare not avow. Through life resolve never 
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to depart from truth; for, if you 3deld to falsehood 
you enter into a labyrinth, ^rhere your reputation 
and peace will perish without commiseration. 

On all occasions, train youth to the simplicity of 
truth. Jesting, it may be observed, which is not in- 
tended to deceive, may be deemed innocent ; it may 
exaggerate or pervert truth ; it may even avail itself 
of falsehood, but its intentions are as harmless as its 
effects, because its object is merely to promote mirth ; 
such jesting is to be condemned, for it may grow in- 
to a habit, and a person may sacrifice the love of 
truth to the desire of being witty and amuaing. 

An imprudentman gives utterance to every thought 
that floats through his mind ; a prudent man has a 
quick and intuitive perception of what is true, pro- 
per, becoming, and in his most unguarded moments, 
he utters nothing but what reflection approves,-^ 
Inure youth to this habit — not to the cool calculatioxi 
of selfishness, but to the frank and pleasing demean- 
our of benevolence and truth. 
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IPREIPACB- 

Foft the Sketches 6f t'ravela thfotigli Souttem 
Africa^ I tan indebted tb a fi*ietidi a stttgeon in th^ 
army, who resided for many years in Various j^arts 
of the Colony. From my friend, who possesses an 
admirable talent for observation, 1 received the ma-* 
terials, but I have wrought them up in my own maA-> 
ner, and I am responsible for the language and re-* 
flections — ^he gaVe me hisnoteii, and I enjoyed his 
Society. 

While I was composing my little Sketches, I sub* 
nritted to him in writing, ot proposed to him in con* 
Versation, a number o£ questions> and received all the 
information which I deemed necessary to complete 
them ; and when they were finished, I read them to 
him for his correction* After the manuscript had 
been some time in my possession^ my friend, who had 
leh the country, retumedi and gave it a Careful re<« 
visal-^-and thus my Sketches claim the character of 
genuine travels^ 

I attempted to speak in the thil*d person, but t 
found the labour irksome, and the composition cold 
and formal ; I have, therefore, adopted the direct ad-< 
dress, because I Vnrite it with facility and pleasure* 
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The limits which have been prescribed to the vo^ 
lame permits me to give a pan only of the Travels^ 
and I select those filketches which for their um^ 
and keepings can be most enily detached from the 
work* 

My fnend^ from the humble pretensions of the vo-* 
iume (for it is not addressed to the scientific inquirer, 
^ut to the general reader} wished his name not to 
be mentioned* I have respected his request 
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•J- JoiK^D a deta(;hthent at Wynberg, consisting of* 
three companies of the Cape regiment^ destined, 
under an able and intelligent officer, to proceed to 
the interior of the Colony. Ten waggons, with teams 
of fourteen bullocks in each, had set off with our 
provisions, ammunition, and b^gage^ followed by a 
motley ttain of women and children belonging to the 
regimtot. The detachment, A short time after my 
arrival, commenced its march. After a most fatiguing 
journey over the defep sandy isthmus which stretch- 
es between Cape town and The mountains of Hotten^ 
tot Holland> we arrived, during the afternoon, at ^ 
farm on the banks of the Erste, or the first river 
where we were id hidt for the night. 
' Almost every travelteir who visits the Cape is 
tempted by curiosity to asCend the Table Mountain. 
The view fron^ it is most extensive, and, during the 
evening, when the sun is declining, the eye ranges 
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with pecultai^ ddight oret the interior, and towards 
the ocean; but, perhaps, nothing is mote strikinji^ 
than a view of the town and its inhabitants, whbia 
distance renders neatly as diminutive as the insects 
bf a summer'.ff day. is "diis the being, one is apt to 
fexclaim, that levels mountains, changes the coursed 
of rivers, tenders the winds subservient to his pur<« 
poses, and even brings down the thunder fifom hea^ 
ven ? Is It he, the sovereign of this globe. Who sub-* 
dues the elephant and the lion, and quitting the 
land, asserts his donmuon -over the ocean, and 
drags the whale to the shore i Is it he Who, ran^ 
'^ng Wkli his -Gapacioiis mind through the uni-* 
Verse, Uses in conteJfnpktidn from the daisy um 
itefr his foot to the milky "Way=i— the portals of im- 
tnensity, the region oif hmumerable Worlds ? Man 
may inbdue tiie largest and most ferocious ani^ 
fuels, but the weakest, as if Naliire intended to spoii 
%ith his loily ideas, kre fcMtnidable to his repose, 
his laboar and his life. In the hot season, a small 
bladk fly in Southern A&iea. interrupts his repose; 
the caterpillair stnaetaBoies destroys in his plantation 
the blossoms bf spring, thehc^ of autumn; the lo« 
^st, in spite of his efforts, sometimes eats up thepro^ 
duce of his£eidr; and the Snake, insidious in its apM 
proach, trawls into his dwelling, and waits only for 
im opportunity to tftke aWay his life. Man tail rise 
to sublime contemplation, yet place him beside the 
tomb, the mouldering ruin, or the stupendous mbun'* 
tain, atid whei^ is his greatness ? It is the intentiox) 
of Heaven that the pride of man should be annihila* 
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tea by a mam^hh weakness, and tlmtj from tke 
bosom of his weakness, he shoukl rise to the exceU 
kttce of his nature. 

The farm at which we arrlTed, and which is one 
«f the best in the Cape district, producea abundance 
of excellent wine^ Indian Corn, wheats and fruits The 
yineyavds and fields are inclosed with hedges of the 
/{uince, which gives the spot the appearance of high 
^Cultivation. On a lawn fronting the house the tents 
Were pitched, and here we had a striking instance of 
the power of habit over uncultivated minds. No 
entreaties of the officers could induce the men to en* 
ter the tents ; they preferred making large fires of 
brushwood, around which th^y sat cooking their vic«* 
tuals. The view they presented when darkness com^* 
menced was new and picturesque. Some were bust- 
ling in preparing the food, others were adding more 
fuel to the fires, while a large proportion were lolU 
ing on the ground. Afier finishing their repast, they 
collected around the fires, and taking out their tobacco 
pipes, gave themselves up to the pleasure of sitiok-< 
ing. The view, which was really interesting^ seemed 
to be taken through a tube, the sides of which were 
formed by the surrounding darkness, and which 
seemed to place the objects at a greater distance* 
One part of the group was partially illumined by 
the Hghtof thefhres, another was obscured by dark-* 
ness, and every individual, by occupying a different 
position, presented a different shade. They sunk 
down in sleep, and passed the night in the open air, 

M 
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exposed to the fog which' frequently prevails in the 
flats at this season of the year. 

Early in the morning we resumed our march and 
crossed the Eerste River. We passed along a good 
road> and through a fettile country well inhabited, 
and after a march of three hours arrived at the house 
of the Comet of this division^ of the district of SteU 
lenbosch, called Hott^tot's Holland. In this valley, 
situated between the first river and the great chain 
of mountains known by the name of Hottentot's HoU 
lavd .Berger, it iis necessary to permit the oxen 
to rest, previous to crossing the great pass called 
the Kloof. We rested two hours, and again pro- 
ceeded on our journey. The ascent is steep and 
difficult ; much labour was requisite on the part of 
the drivers, and great exertion on that of the animals* 
Before gaining the summit ; We saw eleven bullocks 
on the road, lying perfectly exhausted and appArfent* 
ly dying. They had been loosened from teams which 
had crossed the day previous, and being in conse- 
quence of exhaustion, incapable of further exertion, 
they were left there to perish* On our approach 
some lifled their heads, which instantly sunk to the 
ground, others attempted to rise, but feeble were their 
efforts, and the low that invited our sympathy was 
sunk into a hoarse and dying murmur. Poor ani- 
mals ! while their fate excited our pity^ as well as 
regret that we could not relieve them, it attested the 
difficulty of traversing this arduous pass. 
, When we had gained the summit, we halted a short 
time in order to recruit the cattle. Seated upon the 
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pi*ojeoti6n of a rock> I view'edthe scene immediate- 
]y around me. The. whole exhibit^ )el singular ap^' 
pearance ; a few of the' men were resting against the 
rock^ others were leaning on their muskefs, while the 
^eater number were stretched 6n the ground. The. 
Cattle^ with drooping heads^ were! panting from their 
great exertions ; the drivers, almost equally exhaust- * 
ed, were casting their eyes along the windings of 
the arduous ascent, and felicitating themselves on the 
termination of their toil. 

• The purity of the air gave exhilaration to the spi* 
Hts ; every thing around me seemed great and majes- 
tic, and every idea assumed a corresponding elevation. 
I surveyed the extensive prospect. The different 
ranges of mountains in Southern Africa^ which arc 
parallel to the shore of the ocean^ soar to ah eley&tion 
in proportion as they recede from the coast,' and be- 
tween them are plains or deserts, which rise above 
one another in the fdrm of teriraces. In this disposi- 
tion we perceive the admirable jplan of tiature. The 
emanatiotis exhaled from the Mediterranean are waft- 
fed over the sterile bosom of the unproductive sand.8 
of Egypt, till they ar^ arrei^ted by the mountains in 
the interior, where they are condensed into rain, and 
poured iiito the Nile, in order to fertilize the land 
through which it flows. Nature, though she may: 
vary her plan, is ever beneficent in her effects. Had 
the mountains in Southfem Africa stretched in a di- 
rect lii^e froi]^ the coast, the exhalations would have 
been boime aloog the plain> and few of them would- 
have been attracted by their summits. Had the 
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patall^ rangevext the shore been of suffieient ekva^ 
^n to prevent, by the inten&ity of cold> a passage 
to the vapouTSt the country beyond it woul4 hav» 
been an arid waste. Each chain of mountains, coapK 
mencing on the coast, because it is le^ elevated than 
die chain behind it, receives only a portion of the 
exhalations which the »un raises from the ocean, and 
wfaidi the winds transport into the interior, to fill 
the sources of the streams and rivers. 

We arrived at a miserable hut, called Knofloop 
Kras, where we were to be quartered for the. nighty 
The hut was divided into three apartments, one oi 
which was occupied by the family, another was the 
kitchen, in which stood a pony before its crib ; the 
third contained provisions and implements of hus« 
bandry. The owner of this wretched habitation had 
seen better days. He was a German, advanced in 
years, prepossessing in his appearance, and who for-* 
merly held a commission in a regiment of hussars, 
which he accompanied to the Cape. His wife, a^ 
elderly lady, whose superior address and conversa-* 
tion bespoke the gentlewomim,and three lovely young 
females, completed his domestic circle. On inquir<« 
ing the cause of his retiring from the met;r<^olis, and 
secluding himself in this sequestered spot, the old 
man hinted in no ambiguous terms, and in a manner 
expressive of acute feeling, that th0 beauty pf hia 
daughters was at once the cause of his misfortunes 
and his retr^t. Two British offioers Ivid bee^ in^ 
t4KKluced to the family,and twoof the daughters, who 
were the4ovely objects: of parent^:! solicitude and ^f- 
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ibction, lost thttr virtue. This ctrcumstance b«cai9» 
]^ublie^ and the family — ^the parents and. daugbtei^ 
who were fondly attached to one another^ sought oat 
this Icoiely spot^ resolved to hide dieir shame 19 »q\U 
tttde, and to pass the remainder of their lives at a dis^ 
tance ^om the place which had proved the ruin of 
their hopes and their happines& 

The family were rendered interesting by their at- 
tachment and their misfortimes. They had pa^ed 
ttom the gaiety of society to the solitude of tb^ de* 
•ert ; while the meamiess of their dwelling fiNrpietl a 
striking contrast to the suavity of their mann«8« Yet 
they were not unhappy; time had restored to th&Bj^, 
tranquillityi and their misfortune seemed to havQ eun 
deared them more afiecti ornately to onea^tb^* Th^ 
young women^ whose address was pleasing^ wex!^ em«. 
ployed in knitting, amd the produce of their labours 
was sold to the neighbouring farmers- The4>klg^^ 
tieman had served under the Great Frederick* and 
while sitting in the midst of us arogjod a fire^ undeir 
il]ght> and in the interior of South^n A^iea> Jie for-* 
got his age, and pourtray ed in glowing XH>lQtM;9 the 
battles in which he had been engaged* 
- There is not a portion of tiaae wh^ some pkmt 
does not open its flower to the sun. Were thes# 
plants collected into one spot^ by observing their su^^^ 
eessive expaii»<m8> the progress of ti^d, as on a aim? 
dial, would be distirictly marked. The babitjudea^f 
animals, were they suficiently known^ with i^o la^ 
certainty might denote the state of the atsM^h^a. 
Previottate a atorm in ^Q^tli^rft A&icib the crie^ of 
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wild animals assume a more gloomy tone ; but of all 
Bounds that of the jackal at such a period seemed to 
me to be pregnant with the greatest degree of terror. 
The sensation^pierhaps^ was the effect of contrast; the 
crj appeared to me to be somewhat like a howl pre^ 
ceding a laugh. Contrast 'heightens our emotionsv 
Rage on a beautiful countenance is most forbidding* 
The calm and majestic 'movements of the lion giVe 
Bublimity to his roaring and his fury. The mariner 
involved in a storm off the Cape — while his vessel 
hangs on a mountainous wave^ and labours and trem-. ^ 
bles through her whole extent — ^while he hears the 
scream of the sea-fowl> "^i^hich has taken shelter un^ 
der his lee^ blended with the howh'ng of the storin — • 
jiierceives^ when he directs his eye upwards^ the clear 
and azure expanfi^e. of heaven. 

' The worthy farmer insisted on our taking a large 
supply of quinoes^ apples^ and pomegranates; he 
bestowed upon us his blesfting^ and best wishes for 
a prosperous joilmey ; and> begged we would some^ 
times recall to memory " the old African boor of 
fiott-river." During this parting scene^ the farmer, 
seemed to take a particular interest in our command-* 
Ing officer. His Icloks and his whole demeanour 
iBvinced much solicitude. > The expressions of adieu, 
wad the farewell shake of the hand with the colonel, 
really seemed to be those of a tender parent; parting 
with a son who had been ordered on the forlorn 
•hope.. We were a good deal struck with hia man« 
ner^ and expressed a wish to learii the cause of itv 
'While the^ troops- moved forward, we turned our 
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korses towards the venerable old man, and he gra» 
tified our curiosity. ''When the colony/' said" he, _ 
"was formerly under the British government, a 
medical officer, your countryman, who was on a 
journey, arrived at my house, and became for some 
time my guest. He was a Worthy man,* and he had: 
my respect; he saved the life of my child by hi« 
medical skill, and he gained my gratitude. The. 
night previous to his departure, I dream'ed-that he^ 
was drowned in crossing a river, and so :deep waa* 
the impression on my mind,' that I insisted on iic- 
companying him, next morning, a part of his jouT'-i 
ney. Though my mind was wholly occupied with 
his danger, I had hot the resolution to express to. 
him my fear. I, however, gave him all the infor- 
mation which was in my powier respecting the forda 
he had to cross, and I entreated him a thousand 
times, not to attempt any' one, unless the passage 
could be done with perfect safety. ' With much re- 
luctance, I bade adieu to my guest.' In the even- 
ing, when sitting in my house, thinking on the 
friend with whom 1 had lately pmrted, my fear ^aa 
confirmed; the sad tidings came that he, together, 
with his horse, had perished in attempting to crosa 
the PalmiJBt river." The old man paused, and seem-* 
ed unwilling to proceed, but as he had excited pur 
curiosity, we urged him to satisfy it. ' He Complied 
with our request, and added, " I heard of your ap- 
proach, and last night I dreamed that you," addrd|6<i. 
ing our commanding officer, '' were killed on the 
frontier by the spear of a Caffer*" W^ .looke4 ftt qii« 
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MWlher:; aaad awne fdt ^K^pcned to treat the dreaws- 
of tbe oM gentkeaan with good-natured raillery.- 
The^colfloiel, vritli a 8imle> said to thia efiect> '^ It id 
the part of a soldier to do his duty« regardless of the 
eoiMe(piei]C&" We bade farewell to the worthy 
man, and rejoined the detachment. Benevolent old 
pknterl shouldst thou ever see this simple recital^ 
litou wilt learn, and no doubt with pleasure, that the 
objelct of diy solicitude, after serving a considerable 
time, with honour to himself, on the frontier, re« 
turned in safety to the bosom of his family in Eng-» 
kad. 

The people in the interior of Southern AStitA, Hke 
most nations, that stand low in the scale of civiHaa*' 
^km, entertain 'those strong presenthnents that pass 
ittto futurity ; and which have given rise to astrolo- 
gers, sootiisayers, people of the second sight, and all 
persons of asunilar description. In polished societyv 
the passions are, in someraeasure, subdued, and seU 
dom is any sentiment safered to nuke a very power<« 
ftil impression ; but, in a rude and lonely country^ 
an idea is conceived, it takes fast hold of the mind, 
and, perhaps passix^ into a dream, it acquires in 
acme degree the force of reality. If it be realized, 
tile event justifies the presentiment ; but, if it fail in 
Its accomplishment, it is forgotten, and the mind is 
left at liberty to^rm new presentiments. 

The sciences are without doubt dartinedto receive 
great aecessoon^ of improvement. The Botanist^ 
pertiaps, in some fottire period may ascertain by the 
sfiteple tna^>eotion of* a plant, the spot smd the tern* 
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pefff^ufe whioh ^r^favturable to ita growth* The iun 
tiurdist, fiHHi^ dip anatomy of an antioalj may discover 
moat of iu habiiud^s^ ami the region which sature 
haa aaBigne4 to it. The medical art in thia view has 
ma4e coqsiderabl^ advaDoea. Diseaaea may oftea 
be inflected dfifm the mode of livings and the nature 
of the oomitry. The Boor, ia the interior, lives much 
cm a^iiaal bqd^ swimmhajg ia grease, and highly 
pea^oned ; it may^ therefm*e, be e^ly coacfasded 
that hia ooQiplainta 4rd those which arise firoin the 
r^o9 of the stomach and liver. His wife, who iB^ 
dolently sits from morning to night sipping tea or 
coffee, is a^oted with hysteric affections. The ther^ 
mometor, during the day, often ranges between 70 and 
90^; and during the nigbt^ when in several parts of the 
e9untry, and at certain seasons* nitre like hoar-^rost 
eevera the grounds it stands at between ^.and 50^* 
.Henee> the eause of rheumatism l<»ver, sometimes 
^re tbrpatf, and more rarely consumption. The 
C^>e oi Qoed Hope* however,, may justly be termed 
healthy ; by a temp^i^ate mode of living, and a proper 
precaution against the changes of temperature, it 
paay certainly be ranked, in point of aalubrity, with 
any climate in the worht 

We made up a party to visit the Moravian esta* 
blishmeiit^ at Bavian's Kloof (Baboona' pa8s).or, as it 
is now eallect Oonadendal, (the vale of mercy). As 
we advanced towards the village, the sun, illuminat* 
ing the Uapn of the mountains, was setting in a glow 
of beautyjthe flowers were expanding^tb the dewa 
of ^tfimgi i«1ule the birds were elosing (Mr I^st 

jc2 
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part of the concert of day. On oor approach^ three 
of the brethren came out to meet us ; we alighted 
from our Jiorses^ and our meetings for its simple eor^ 
diality; was worthy of a patriarchal age. They tes* 
tilied the sincerest pleasure in our visits and with 
much frankness invited us to partake of their hospi* 
tality. Their dress was blacky and perhaps both it and 
their manners were suffidently antiquated^ but most 
of us had lived so long on the advanced posts^ that 
dress^ and the little distinctions which arise hi more 
polished, society^ ceased to engage our attention. In 
the brethren^ we saw only worthy men of plain and 
unassuming manners. At supper the conversation 
turned upon the establishment ; our first object^ said 
one of the missionaries^ is to call the rude natives 
from their roving and indolent life ; we teach them to 
be industrious and rel%i6u8« because^ like ourselves^ 
we wish them to be happy ; when one joins our so- 
ciety^ we receive him with cordiality^ if he chooses 
to leave us> we bid him farewell^ without reproach ; 
we wish to attach them to industry and religion by 
a sense of their own happiness. ^ Early in the morn* 
ing a bell was rung ; we knew the purpose of it^ 
and dressing ourselves, repaired to the chapel. On 
oHx entrance, the pec^le, who were oleanly dressed, 
stood up; when we were seated> a hymn was sung, 
to this succeeded'a short discourse, and tJien the as* 
aembly waadismi^^. In the forenoon, after break- 
fast, we inspected the different woork^shops, and were 
much gratified with the general appeanihce of Indus* 
* try MXkd f^«erfi]lneM which pervadedthe ^iHfltole es* 
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tablishmeht. We parchaseii a few articles aft pre- 
•ents to our friends. Before our departure, we were 
invited into the chapel, where prayers were offered 
up for us in a serious and impressive manner. After 
a few of the missionaries had accompanied us some 
miles, we mounted our horses, and with every ex- 
pression of regard bade them adieu. 
. The house of the farmer in Southern Africa is 
surrounded lyith huts - and work-shops, and if his 
farm is extensive and fertile, it has somewhat the 
'appearance of a little . village. The slaves are all 
passionately fond of music; the master availing him- 
self of this predilection, occasionally forms them 
mto a band of musicians, and his evexiiings are fre- 
quently enlivened by a concert. The execution 
is by no mean» indifferent; indeed a person must be 
iastidious who is not pleased with such music in 
the interior of Africa. It may also be observed, 
that the two sexes in Cape Town, and its neigh- 
bourhood, exhibit a striking difference in their 
manners. The men possess much of that phlegma- 
tic turn which distinguishes the Dutch national 
eharacter; the women have all the g£uety which is 
peculiar to the sex. The one sex is given to smok- 
ing and business ; the other delights in society and 
amusement 

. But to return from this digression to the amuse- 
ment-oor worthy host, wMo had fitted up his best 
apartment as a ball room, «nd collected the farmers' 
daugbters from the neighbouring plantations, invited 
i^'tQ enjoy the amusement of dancing. We partook gt 
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nome refiresbment ; the ilave^^ summoned &om theie 
different quart^s^ each in his holiday dress, £e]liiito> 
their respective stations, and the ball commenced wiA 
much q)irit and gaiety. The young women were afe 
first a little reserved, but they soon threw aside all 
reserve save that of genuine modesty,and^ewed eye« 
ry desire to become agreeable. The old pe<^le, somi? 
of the neighbouring farmers and their spouses, seated 
at the end of the apartment* and enjoying a modesai» 
glajis, were giving up themselves to all the jocular 
cheerfulness of age, which regrets not the lapse of 
youth* The sable musicians, who certainly perform^ 
ed in their best style, seemed to share in the general 
happiness. In all the glow of gaiety andlcindnesa 
we were mixing with a people to whom we wer» 
wholly strangers ; while pur hearts were, given up 
to pleasure, the past and future were cut off firom 
memory ; but in a few hours, thought I, we shall 
leave this happy circle ; — ^not one of those perhaps, 
who compose it, shall we ever meet again^-*-and the 
whole will appear like the traces of a dream. We 
continued to trip on the light fantastic toe, till the 
lowing of the cattle, and the bleating of die sheep 
coming from the kraahi, apprized us thai anothof 
fun. was about to shine upop us. 

During an intervfil of the dancing, a fewji^f our part* 
ners favoured us with Bome of their natioiml songs. 
There was a young woman who ha4lwrticularlyaU. 
tracted our attention in the eoiurse of the evening ; her. 
eountenance had rath^a pensive cast* and though ah» 
j<4n^ in the ff stivity« igst ^mile wm pftw f([4l<|v«ctbgpi 
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9 w q a ptcMcd sigh'. She was requestecl to give iis a 
aong^ and to our inexpressible surprise, she began to 
sing; in a sweet toned voice, and with tiie exquisite 
pMiios of natural feeling, our beautiful national song, 
'/Farewell tc> Locbaber." Among such a people, and 
m sudi a quarter of the globe, it is impossible to de« 
scribe the emotions we experienced ; — with mute 
pleasure we listened to the melody, and while all the 
idead which weiiad acquired in a foreign land were 
fitt'got, fancy recalled the scenes of our native coun« 
try — the scenes of our youth, and collected around 
us the fHends whom we loved. Our satisfaction, 
which was apparetit, seemed to delight her, but, pooi^ 
girl, the song was associated in her mind with the 
recollection of happiness never to return ; and her 
Duelings becatne so pow^ful that we were obliged to 
request her to desists 

The sister of the young woman related to us her! 
simple but^ mekncholy story. About eleven years 
before this period, when the Colony was formerly 
iinder the British Government, a part of the Scotch 
Brigade was quartered on this farm, A Scottish 
oiBcer, of agreeable manners, lodged in this house,^-*^ 
He and tlie young woman formed an acquaintanoei 
vhich was matured into strong attachment, and they 
eoidd find happiness only in each other's society.— 
lie taught her to sing a few Scottish songs. The 
fommanding officer of the detachment, who was the 
guardian of 'the yoong gentleman, in order to pre« 
^enf^rhiitli^daiemddan improper union, removed 
M* Ward toAu^tfa^ post. Al»ence>hoT)^ever^&rj&Qiis 
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diminishing his passion^ served only io giveit xnore 
ardour. No longer able to support an absence from 
the spot where his happiness was centred, he stole 
under night from the place of his exile, and regard* 
less of every danger, met the maid of his affection. 
Their meetings were frequent, and totheir fancy the 
future presented a bright prospect; but the fogs 
brought on a severe catarrii, which ended in puU 
monary consumption, and he died the victim of his 
love. She survived him only to become wretched ; 
grief pressed on her heart, .tfnd for several years 
she was appareiitly reduced- to a state of fatuity. 
Time ktid the soothings of friendship moderated the 
excess of her sorrow, and brought her again into so* 
ciety, but nothing could entirely cure the wound 
in her bosom. — On my return from the interior, I 
inquired for this interesting young woman, and 
learned that death had terminated her sorrows. 
; After a march of eight' hours, we reached a farm 
delightfully situated on the bank of the Zonder-end 
river. This river is here eighty yards broad^ and 
thickly skirted with the weeping willow. We had 
now entered the district of Zwellendam ; at this farm 
we met for the first time with that beautiful tree, so 
ornamental in Southern Africa, the Mimosa Karroo* 
This tree yields a large quantity of gum, not much 
inferior to the Gum Arabic, but no one has yet tried 
to collect it for exportation. - Southern Africa is a 
mine which is not yet explored, or, to vtie a more ap« 
propriate expression, it is a fertile field which the 
husbandman has not yet brought under cultitatioo. 
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It would prove a genial soil to almost every article 
necessary to man^ and ^icouragement is only requi# 
atte to excite its industry^ and to place it in com^ 
munieation with the commercial worUi. Nature is 
profitse of her blessings^ and allotting to each region 
its peculiar gifts^ she urges mankind, as one great 
Ikmily, to matual' intercourse by their wants, their 
interests, and their happiness. Her knowledge she 
assemble&in one superb temple, and inviting men of 
ev^ry country as brothers to approach it, she ex* 
hibits her divine Ardiitect as beneficent, wise, and 
good„ and she calls upon them in humble imitation 
of Him to become benevolent, wise, and virtuous. 
. In our march we saw many hyaenas — This animal 
is held sacred among the KaSers. The boor ejects 
his cemetery in his garden, beside hia dwelling.-^ 
The Malay strews die grave of his friend with flow* 
ers. At Bavian's Kloof, the Moravian brethren pay 
an annual visit to the repository of the: dead — ^from 
the dissolution pf their friends, they think on their 
own, and from the remembrance of their worth, they 
learn to emulate their virtues. Most people regard 
the tombs of their fathers as the altars of virtue, and 
the rallying pmnt of patriotism ; but the Kaffers, who 
are obliged frequently to change their pasture 
ground, expose the body of their deceased friend on 
«ii open plain, and it soon^ becomes the food of the 
hyssnas. These animals are numerous on the coast of 
Kafierland, because there the surf ia very high, an4 
|rfiquent][y seals, sea lions, and wh^es« on which they 
feed, are ca»i on shore. 
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The wi«ck of a wlud« u«n awful spectade--HB.t«ine|0 
distance one was seen straggling with the wavei^ 
amd, as if anxious to gain a more trani|uil surface^ 
it approached towards the shores— the hreakers were 
before it, its danger was imminent, and it laboured 
to avoid its destiny. Its huge form was ndled baok^. 
but ineffectually^ towards the open aea; the tx«men* 
dous billows flung it forward, and the frightful break* 
ers encircled the monster, and showed its dark bodj 
encircled by the foam.^-^Collecting all its strength^ 
it wrestled with the waves; butthe conflict was oqiial* 
ly short as terribloK^it struck up<m the strjandj and^ 
with the last efforts of despair, lashed the retiring 
auige into spray, and added more terror to the storm. 

On an excursion with, some friends, we arrived at 
a «pot near, the mouth of the Great Fish nrer, and 
halted for the night on the border of a wood. We 
kindled a large Are, prepared supper, and made 4^ 
frugal repast Stretching our feet towards the fire^ 
we wrapped oursetves in our doaks, and laying our 
heads on our saddles, which supplied the pla^e of 
pillows, we gave ourselves to repose. Two whales, 
thrown on the shore at some distance, had c<^lected 
around them great numbers of hysenas. About mid» 
night I raised my bead ; the dyii^ embers emitted 
light just sufficient to distinguish my friends resting 
tranquilly by my side. The sky was obscinred; the 
wind moaned through the \ree9; and the terrible 
howling of the hysenas, l^ended with the heavy 
i|usge of the ocean, rendered the scene. truly terri^^^ 
and excited the most powerful «motioni» 
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I ^hall here introduce sonte night sket;dtes ; and 
I fiaturitUy enoiigh: conclude that they may interest 
olhersj because t^ey were interesting to myself* When 
I >esided on the fronti€ir)k, 1 wished to procure the 
akin of a koodoo for a g^ntlentan at Cape Town> and 
aecompanied by a friend^ I set out for a f oiintain 
which was known to be frequented by the animak 
On the bank of the Sunday river, near to which lay 
otff toad, we ^%hted and sat down to enjoy the 
charms of an Evening scene. Though a cultivated 
country has its beauties, when you have examined 
one portion of it, extend your survey, and you wiH 
find the whole characterised by uniformity ; but in 
the wild sT of Southern Africa, nature is clothed with 
ft mfanesB and variety which prove irrestatibly at» 
tractive. The summit of a mountain received the 
glow of the evemng sun, and, like a beacon, announ- 
eed afar to the sh^herd and the traveller the close 
<of day, while a dark forest in the declivity seemed 
to contain night in its bosom. In another quarter^, 
the prospect was b(Minded only by the horizon, and 
woods and detached clumps of trees were illuminatf 
ed by the radiance of the setting sun. The oppoh 
site bank of the river appeared to imagination the 
ruins of ancient edifices^ fringed witli the willowift 
which threw their shade over the clcMr stream* 

^ We arrived at our destination : our Hottentot at> 
tendants tied the horses to trees, and placed on the 
ground the saddles, which, in out nocturnal expedb- 
tums^ we always used as pillows. We rested behind 
a few bitshea to ^e windward €i the ftn^tain**--- 
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About midnight^ we discerned some animals advan- 
cing to the water ; — all was silence and expectation* 
My friend^ who was the first to fire^ leveled hi» 
gun ; I fixed my eyes upon it^ and in a few'seconds, 
the blace of the shot flashed on the darkness of the 
night. One animal fell^ and the rest fied. The re« 
port, which reverberated through a rocky valley, af- 
ter a momentary pause, watf succeeded by the howl* 
xng of the hysena, and the yelping of the jackal. As 
we could do nothing with the animal till morning^ 
we lay down on th^ ground, while one of us kept 
watcb. . Our situation was not without danger ; and 
repo«e-i-if so it may.be called — ^in such a state pre- 
sents a curious phenomenon. Thie niental faculties 
-and external senses seem to be suspended between 
sleeping and waking. The eye at every short inter- 
•val opens, the ear is awake to every sound, uid 
dreams and waking thoughts pass into one another, 
and are blended sometimes in a regular, but more 
.frequently in a fantastic assemblage. I ^v'ested my- 
self of my slumbering lassitude, and contemplated 
•the scene around me. The cricket was lieurd ne« 
•to the glow worm, which, like obscure merit, filled 
^a contracted circle with its light. -The croaking of 
frogs came to the «ar blended with the bating of 
the watch dog, guarding his sleeping master^ and at 
•dmes the distant roaring of the lion, gave to the 
^scene the cbaraoter of sublimity. Small meteors 
•ooea^ionally darted athwart the lower atmosphere 
■BAd the stars sparkled with peculiar bngl^taess. We 
Teposed-in a desert surrounded by eavages and wiU 
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beasts^ y^the d<Hil felt elevated bnd consoled by tiie 
eonviction thdt thie Vhole was under the 8uperin« 
tendence of a Behig eqttfilly powerfiil and good. In 
the wilderness^ a sense of Deity confers tranquillity ; 
without' it die populous city is lonely. Day dawned 
upon us ; we left'tke animal to the care of our attend* 
^ts^ and repairing to a'plAntation which was in view^ 
we entered the house, and were received with o^uch 
hospitality. ■ ' . ) 

On a journey in the interior, I arrived at the re- 
mote ' cabixi of a boor, and there took up my resi-r 
dence for the night. I retired to rest; my bed was 
a kind of platform, extending, along the side of the 
mud wall,' and mf bed-clothes consisted of one co-» 
vefflet, in which I wrapped myself, after throwing >• 
off niy jacket and boots. The day had been cloudy, 
and at midnight I was roused by a distant peal of 
thunder. The storm, which was passing over the 
country, gradually approached nearer, and became 
more f^e^ent and more awful. Its loud aiid deep 
intonations revei4>erated in lengtiiened peals, and 
every thing around was involved iii a momentary 
blaze ^t lightning. At one time the apartment was 
completely illuminated, and in a moment all was 
again shrouded in- darkness. The effect of the scene 
was heightened by a child who came running and 
screaming into the room. He stood in the middle of 
the floor, looking round for his parents. The lightning 
played around him. He saw his mother, and miBh- 
ed into her artns, while each peal of thunder was ae* 
tompanied by fats shrieks Tti9 storm pMsed awayj 
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$(Oii the tbunder, dying oil the ett% fa¥<e up the 
iaAely cabin to tranquillity and repose* The wind 
bowled round the valla of .the houae> llio rain aplaali^ 
cd on the roof, and a rivulet at some distance soared 
In its course. I thought on the travdlcr in th» 
dreary wilderness ; I thought on the peasant whoso 
cottage perhaps was swept away by the flood : and 
wrapping the coverlet more closely around me> i 
committed myself to sleep, grateful to that Being 
who overrules the storm. 

The sain poured down in torrent^ and we had a 
most disagreeable march over a sterile and thinly 
inhabited country. No distent prospect dianned 
the eye, no pleasant oonveriNition beguiled the way> 
IjMftt we .pursued our joum^, with £m^ averted 
^m the pelting rain, and widi minda sympathisi^ 
Ib the scene. If imagination steal ua from ourpain*^ 
fill condition, her creations^ when she throwa ua 
back on ourselves, most frequently serve; to bdghteA 
our emoti<»is. When traveling in tibte interior, I 
vaa parched with thirst, — ^hen every respiratien 
wa« that of pain, and every lopki and thought, i^ 
footstep, were directed in search of watl^. I hftViO 
fittieied myself stretched beside the clear fountaioa 
of my native country ; but the iUuioipn was osoniea* 
tary, and the ideal happiness ri^ndered the painfiil 
reality more insupportable. While joumeymg ujn* 
der the glow of the vertical Biin--*while the wood* 
and all nature slumbered m a b1a«e of light,p^-«)d I 
u^w the rippling of the n^ave cof^ th^ distant shyiiej. I 
fjinoat imagkied tbfti I. felt My for^ead famed l»v 
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lii# breese/ hv^ my aictttal sensations «iyon painFally 
^ndeceiified me. While the rain was lashing upon 
%is^ I thought en a home where the toils of the road 
are alleviated by the attentions of fHendship ; fotit 
%hen I threw around me a rapid glance^ no cheerful 
eottage nor distant spire met the view. Surround^ 
ed by a dreary waste, in the land of the lion and the 
tigeT/we found ourselves without any of those pleas* 
ing anticipations whieh eheer the Eurq^ean travel* 
ler on his journey. 

* We arrived at Zwellendam. In passing through 
a barren country, where every view is gloomy, it is 
delightful to gain a spot where nature has collected 
her choicest beauties, and diffuses her richest fra- 
grance. But it is still mate delightful, after travers* 
ing a sterile tract, to arrive at a village rinng in tite 
bosom of the wilderness, where the travdler meets 
^illi a happy society, and eJtperiences the kind at- 
tentions of hospitality* 

On the second day of our hah at 2wellendan^ 
the rain became less incessant, and I wiu gratified 
«virith a view which was equally new and beautiful. 
Nature had veiled the sky with clouds, and ofo^cur^ 
ed the li^t; but, towards evening, -she lifM the 
edge o^Tthe dflffkened canopy, and tte snn^ divested 
of his fervour, shone with mildness and brilliaUcy> 
tlirowing over the landscape an enchanting beautj^. 
The savage pay« homage to the sun, and even the 
philosopher^ though he knows tlfat a sup^ior and 
divine hand directs the planets in ijuar course, is no 
less Mruek with admixation^ when he Gontemplatee 
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^he lutaninary of day as the centre of oiuf sjatem^ an^ 
the prime a^ent in the o^^emtions of nature. ' In the 
train of the sun follow the windsj the clouds/ and 
the seasons. The vegetables spring tip at his ap« 
proach> and the animals which are destined to feed 
on them> rise into teistence; the anii[Da] often ex^ 
pahds with the plant, lives in its growth, and ez«. 
pires with its decay. Some tribes of animals follow 
in his train s others become dormant, till he revisit 
the fields, and all either rejoice in his prese^ee, or 
languish in his absence^ He watais.the regions im- 
mediately und<^r his influence; the colder winds bear- 
Sng moisture rush towards him, and refresh the vege* 
tation which he has produced. Spring precedes his 
inarch> summer attends his steps, auttimn follow9i and 
winter lingers behind. The seasons, however, instead 
4df retiring) and leaving to one another in succession the 
empire of the fields, frequently all at once take pos* 
session of a district which presents a great variety of 
elevations. Winter sometimes sits amid snow on the 
summit of a mountain, while spring and summer re* 
vel in luicuriance on its deoli vity» and autumn redmes 
on th^ ripened sheaf at its base^ 

Froni the top of a mountain you sometimes see 
douds bdowexteiiding like the gray ekplmse of a lak^ 
and hear th^ thunder rolling^and reverberating round 
•its base, while on the summit y<J»u are enjoying a se* 
Tene sky. In the interior of Africa, you sometimes 
perceive a densfe haze ooUfcted in a Valley, and dis- 
tinctly mark its elevations and limits dn the declivi- 
ties of the opposite mountains. Descend intoit, and 
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you pass as it were - from day into night Advance 
intd the valley, and your range of vision hecomet 
confined, thb sky is concealed from view, and a small 
dbjebt is scarcely perceptible at your foot* Continue 
to advance-^-ascend the side Of the opposite moun- 
tain, and the moment you emerge from the haze, the 
transition is reversed; you seem to pass from night to 
day. Your clothes are soaked with moisture, the 
eye is gratified wi^h the return of light,, and you fed 
more cheerful breathing a pui'er air. 
^ Around Zwellendam are many beautiful forests 
abounding with trees, which seem, not yet to have 
received names. The first demand which Natural 
:History has to make on the traveller in Southern 
Africa, is to take the antelopes, the serpents, and fo- 
rest trees, besides several birds and plaiks> from the 
language of the Boors, and Xo arrange them uudet 
Appropriate n&mes in their respective systems^ We 
visited one of the forests. The trees, like mankind 
in society^ by affording mutual shelter contribute to 
general security. An aged tree whose root was des* 
troyed, and whose branches were withered, leaiied 
against the stem of extoith&i 

Thecdntempktioh of ancient rukif is mingled widi 
anemoti(m,ofiktelancholy, when nAtureTesuming her 
empire, displays the remains of .fonner greatness 
.through the ibliage with which she has entwined 
them. In the. African forest, the lofty tree which 
perhaps has flourished for agesj decays, and unable to 
.fan to the earth, leans against a stem which probably 
it nourished usider its shftde.. The wild plants clothe 
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k uritfa fterdttre, -and-^^-etnbtexa of woidi i«tndiiii^ 
fame round the totnb of ^e good«~4h«y eaopond ttair 
beautiful flowers on its meulderix^ ^unk. 

The reraaHQS of ancient monuntents carry us ba<^ 
into l%mote ages, and attest ait once tb« glory and 
transience of man. Sereml mountains in AiHea 
flBOttlderin^ into atoms, transport us into ages st^ 
more remote^ and speak to xis of the deca^ of Na- 
ture herself. The shepherd in my native country 
reclines under the ruined walls of the magnificent 
edifice, ignorant of its history and its glory. The 
•uperb villa of an- Augustus, once the seat of ele* 
gance and grandeur, has moulderedinto ruins, and 
the peasant attaches his mean cottage to the waSs 
AirhtGb exhibit only the remains of fotmet greatne^n. 
In Egypt, the ruins ot^ temples and aqueducts .{^fo^e 
that the arts and civilization once flourished wbisra 
^rnorance and despotif m -now: reign. In Of eeoe, the 
ignonmt but haughty Turk,, and the deptesied (Ghneek, 
<walk in the spot where philosophy taught; and re« 
pose on the ruins of genius, ignorant perhaps of the 
liery names of those wiio by their taknts and viitnes 
have consigned their country to fame. Man rears 
fSie lofty edifice, and prcnnises himsdf iimma^afity 
in his labour, but his name-is jforgotteny time des^ 
troys the works of his hands ; and raanfiu^ the nmts 
mrith v^etatlon, evinces at once the vanity of his 
snehes, and the extent a£ her pdw^. 
< Though in the deserts of Southern Airicawe sae 
toot time combating and triun^pihing arer the ^oifks 
ckf.man» we Jbehold a spetstade mareav^^st^. me hk* 
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htAA fl^fr ccmqti^Bt ot tftnd over Ndtufe her selil Thtf 
hand of dgcfs has tttouldered the'sides afthemorufi-* 
idti^ thrown tile dtomd intothe vklley^ or i^w^t th«m 
by means of river* intx) the sea.- Some inouutains 
seem to consist of immense bloek^ of stone thrc^n 
together at random, and heaped np in cumfosioaj 
athers have at a distance the appearance ^ walhi 
towers^ spire*— the remains of some stupendous 
struct lire. 

^ I scruple not to attempt — ^twhat has been done bjr 
others — ^a description of the mode of travclfiiig W 
Southern Africa. A person scruples not to take a fco- 
py of a htndscape which has been taken by another, be^ 
Cause his manner of sketchmg gives to his^ view a c&a« 
racter peculiarly his own. The waggon used ha tra^ ^ 
telling, which bearis some resemblance to a military 
baggage waggon, is constructed of the strongest ma^* 
terials, and covered with a canvas awning, as a de^ 
fence against the intense rays of the sun. It is drawtt 
by oxen yoked bymeans of leather thongs; theirnum* 
ber is generally f^om eight to sixteen ; the strongest 
are placed next to the*Waggon> the most spirited take 
the lead. The driver, who is a Hottentot, or bastard 
Hottentot — ^the descendant of an European and a 
Hottentot — sits in front of the waggon, and direclis 
the course of the animals by a whip which he holds 
In both hands. The handle of the whip is made 
of bamboo, the lash is of leather thongs; the general 
Substitute for cord attiong the colonists, and' tftotlgfr 
the .length of both may amount to nearly thirty feei^ 
•0 admirable Is his dexterity in the manag^neiitdf 

K 
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it, that he seldom faUs toliitthe minutest t>b]eet 
within its range. In bad roads, or through difficult 
passes, a Hotteptot boy precedes the leading oxen> 
and guides them hy a thong fastened to their horns. 

The Colonist frequently travels during the night, 
because it is more temperate; the cattle being more 
collected, are xnore secure ; his followers being arm- 
ed, are more on the alert to resist any attack ; and 
in the heat of the day, when he retires to sleep, the 
wild animals, if not powerfully excited by hunger, 
retire to their dens. 

On the margin of the sea. Nature places the stu-* 
pendous rock, and convulses the deep into a storm, 
yet man boldly traverses the ocean. On the margin 
of the desert, she plants the stunted palm tree or 
mimosa as the limit of vegetation and commence- 
Xaent of desolation, yet man disregards her injunc- 
tions. In Southern Africa, she has reared gigantic 
mountains as impassable barriers between different 
r^ons j but man has formed a communication where 
nature seems to have denied a path* A person who 

' has not been accustomed to a jnountainous country, 
ventures on the difficult pass, only because he knows 
it has been trod by others, and did he not know that 
it had been traversed by carriageSi he would deem 
the attempt the extreme of temerity. 

I have in another part described the passage of a 
mountain ; I shall here describe the passage of a 
river — a circumstance which we witnessed on the 9e^: 
cond day of our arrival at Zwellendam. On the pre* 

vious iught we observed that several wagg<ms heavily 
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lioaded with yew-^taree beamgj from ^the^ great forest 
near Plattenberg's Bay> had taken up a position .on 
the opposite badk^ for the purpose of crossing the 
river. The passage was eflfected in this manner s— * 
The oxen were ypked^ sixteen in each vehicle^ and 
the leading pair were conducted to the brink of the 
river, which swept along in a large and troubled vo« 
lume. . A Hottentot boy mounted a horse^ took hold 
of two leather thongs> which were fastened to the 
horns of the two leading oxen, and occupied a posi'* 
tion in front of them. The master ascended the 
waggon, and seated himself on the top of the wood. 
The cattle eyed the trater, and tossed theit he^^s. 
The little boy sat on his horse, like the rider on the 
race-ground, . waiting for the commaud to stait* The 
planter looked round him, cast his eye to the op« 
posite bank, and seisdng his large whip, made a loud 
crack — ^the signal to advance^ . Immediately the 
spirited boy plunged into the foaming current, the 
cattle with the greatest alacrity flung themselves in 
succession after him, and last of all, the waggon sunk, 
with a splash, raising the foam around it. The horse 
buffeted the stream, inclining upi^ards ; the waggon 
swung downwM-ds, and the whole formed an oblique 
line with the bank^ We felt extremely interested in 
tlie spectacle. The eye of the boy was perpetually 
rolling round ; now he viewed the bank, then sur« 
yeyed the cattle, atid . occasionally turned up a look 
toward his master. Struggling iivsitlvthe stream, and 
at tim^ raising their heads and making loud expi* 
rations^ the oxen atone moment seemed . to pausoj. 
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Aen fldng theiinselves fbrward as if imjiatient to gtin 
Ae bank* Reclining on the top of the wooil^ the 
suuiter directed the whole with loud vociferation.— « 
The people who were ]eft bdiind on the other bank 
Ibllowed the team with theiv eyes, bending their 
bodies according to the different md^ements of the 
waggon, and raising a clamorous noise* — ^The vehicle' 
Reached the landing place, and nine other waggon» 
croissed in a similar manner with apparent ease and 
safety. 

Our guides informed us that the fords were pass« 
able, and we pfepared to set forward. In the viU 
lage of Zwellendam, firom which we were about to 
take our departure, we received a cordial reception, 
and experienced during oui^ frtay every proof <^ a 
Irank hospitality, whidi was the mere pleasing, be« 
cause it was without selfishness mkI ostentation.— * 
Our rec^tion indeed, througb tie whc^e of out 
march, left an impression on our minds that disposed 
us to form. a favourable estimate of the character of 
the Colonists. 

Oar road for several miles was oVer a fiat antf 
marshy country. We saw the talf aloe in AiU bios* 
som^ and from its situation towerijfig on the heights, 
its appearance was truly majestic So very aban« 
dant is the aloe (petfoUata) in this district, and in 
many other parts of the Colony, that it might form 
a considerable article c^ trade. lAvAt inducement, 
however, is afbo^^fed to the settlers to celkct the 
giup> for, after the expensive carriagcfto Cape Towii, 
twopence a pound is the common price. 
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. Around the beautiful scarlet fiowert of the albe^ 
great numbers of the lovely little bird^ a species ^ 
Certhia, denominated by the Colonists the sugar bird^ 
were hovering, and extracting the honied 8weet% 
This interesting bird^ Nature has not only adorned 
with the most elegant plumage, but conferred on it 
the sweetest song. I have frequently kept them in 
a ca^i their food was honey and water; 9nd their 
song, particularly towards the close of day. Was ex* 
tremely delightfuL They are, however, delicate^ and 
aoon droop in confinement* Their plumage beoomet 
less brilliant, their notes le^ melodious, and they seem 
to reproach xpan &r takipg them from their native 
state, where nature has destined them to cheer the 
solitary wadte. At one time resting on 4 spray, it 
warbles its wild notes from amid a. prolusion of aro» 
yuatic sweets, then rising on the wing, displays its 
rich colours in the sunbeams, and rivals in beauty 
the blossoms by which it is encircled ; afterwards it 
alights on a flower, and both are wmghed down and 
gently. agitated by the breeze.. 

Many of the driest plants. Nature rears on the mar* 
giu of rivers, while on the parched desert she pro^ 
duces those which contain the greatest humidity and 
richest juice* The savage finds a floating bridge in 
the reeds and in the light wood on the bank of. the 
river ; and many a desert would be impervious, to him» 
were it not for the water-melons which are scatterefl 
over the sands. The aloe^ at the same time that it 
exudes the hitiereH ^uice, yields it choicest sweets to 
the honey bird that perches on the edge of its floweni 
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•' Hiis Ibvely bird reminded me of the nightingale, 
thiit blende not its notes with the noise of the city; 
ilrhich so little accords with her song. She seeks 
the solitude of the vale, and her melody, which is soft 
And enchanting as the mild splendour of summer's 
dedining sun, she unites to the gentle murmur of th« 
brook, and awakening the slumbering echo, calls man 
to retirement and contemplation, — td a knowledge of 
himself and of his Great Author. ^ 

' Man, it has been observed, is the centre of attrac-^ 
tion to most animated beings. The goat clambers 
the tnoiuntains, the sheep browzes on the hill, and 
the cow and horse feed in the meadow, but they all 
retulu to his habitation in order to administer to hi's 
wants or his pleasures. Every animal is either hi^ 
fliervant or slave. The timid hare approaches hid 
fitaikt^tion, the partridge finds shelter in his fields, and 
the bird flies the desert, and seeks his grove to cheei^ 
hini with its melody — its soiig is ever sweetest wheri 
poured into the ear of man. In a cultivated country 
this certainly is true, • for man occupies every spot 
tiapable of culture, and the animals collect around 
his habitation, because there alone they find the foe d 
which is fitted for their nourishment But, in the 
wilds of Africa, Nature forms a circle of beauty and 
-grandeur, more charming than the fancy of the poet 
could imagine, and teeming with animal life amid 
which man is a stranger. Forests, fresh as when 
ihey rose at first from the hand of Nature, and 
waviitg like the gentle undulations of the &cestn, hold 
in their bosom numerous tribe? of aiiimal^^ Birdi 
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•f the gayest plumage warble melodiously where 
there is no man to listen to their song ; plants of the 
most graceful forms diffuse the richest fragrance 
through the desert^ while myriads of insects play 
in the sun beams, run their limited rounds and ex- 
pire, without for a moment exciting the admiration 
of man. . - > 

. We. crossed the Bufiel-jogts river, and passed the 
farms of several graziers. The road then^ extended 
considerably toward the great chain of mountains on 
our led. Much labour was necessary to drag the 
waggons up the ascent, and on gaining the summit 
we made a halt. ; 

. In our process, we kiiled a quantity of game — 
several large pheasants, and a duiker, or diver an-^ 
lelope, with which we proposed to make a rural 
feast.. The spot which we chose for this purpose 
was^ bold and romantic : A large mountain stretch- 
ed, its rocky summit to the clouds, and flowers of the 
most beautiful forms threw around a refreshing fra<^ 
grance. . Cheerfulness and gaiety reigned through 
the whole party. It appeared as does a group 
of citizens, who, in the bosom of nature, having ;es^ 
caped from their various avocations, haste to be hap- 
py*. Men, when united in a desert, seem to lo^ 
every unamiable quality, and to become benevolent 
and humane. The connection between the officer 
and s(4dier, after a residence of some time in the in-» 
.terior, seemed to change its nature. Their xespeei* 
tiye duties became in some measure similar to the 
jties that.UQited the Highland chief and his &Uowecfl» 
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•moBg ^v^liora command and ob^oioe w«re Wcndad 
and modified by friendship. 

• While our people were preparing the rqiast^ ova 
attention was attracted by a crowd of Hottentoti 
descending the sloping sides of the mountains^ and 
ndvanidng towArds u& With aoonsideraUe d^gre^ 
of curiosity we observed their approach. When the 
idad was narrow, they followed one another in a 
atraight line, which is theirnsnal practice, and were 
at times partially concealed by the bushes ; when 
the road was clear, they sometimes collected into a 
group, >noving fo|Pward, and occasionally pointing 
toward us. 

The crowd of strangers apptoached ua; they be- 
longed to A . kraal of independent Hottmitots, l# 
whem Government had granted a traet of land, and 
they eame to pay dieir.respeets to our party. They 
were fifteen in number, and at their liead advaneed 
an elderly man, of a truly patriarchal appearance,— 
We had collected together to receive them, and the 
diief, when within a few paces of us, halted, md re« 
mained. motionleas. He was completely overawed ; 
our dressy our manners, indeed every thing struck 
him with smrprise. Standing erect, his hands hung 
by. Ilia side» ^s mouth was half-opened, his eye§ 
tolled round with a vacant stare^ and he appeared 
the picture of consternation. Our worthy command^ 
ant^Jtepped forward, and in a gracious manner gave 
hu )iand ta tlie chief as a brother { for in the wilder^. 
iieas< every man is a biother. The Hottentot was 
Ithaimftd. with this. condescQ»sion» and fai^eouoiai* 
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it$snce it ibis mdmeiyt woiild have formed an inte^ 
esting subject for the peticiL Cotnfidence was bursf^ 
ihg through rese^^^ and the sftiUe of joy played ott 
^e cbunt^nimce of surprise. A sopie (a glass of 
iirandy) vas presented to him, which acted with tine 
ftffce of enchantment ; he threw aside all reserve^ and 
Me language and gestures became eictremely hypeif^ 
bblieal and extriiva^nt 

After the ebullition of his joy had subsided, b# 
informed lis that he had long been Baatf (master) cff 
a kraal of his countrymen in the neighbourhood; 
that learning fi^m one of hie community^ whom he 
had sent to Zwellendam, that we were approaching; 
and being well awarfe how kind and humifne En- 
glishman had eVer been to his nation, he came Ui 
efier his respects. His property, he also inPonhed 
tts^ consisted of twenty-live oxen^ one hundred sheep, 
and nearly as many goats. His followers, who seem<» 
ed much attached to him, he said, were of peaceable 
habits i and hd lived on ^ood terms with the neigh«. 
bouring Boors. 

The generous old man, in order to do us honouri 
had killed a prime ox, which, with some degree of 
diffidence, he offered to our acceptance. We frank<^ 
ly received the present, distributed it among the deu 
tachment, and nothing could exceed the pleasure 
which the venerable chief seemed to feel, when h^ 
found that it was acceptable. In return, we coffect'<^ 
ed a quand^ of tol)acco, as well as a number of 
other presents^ and with these he retired to hi# 
siountynons retreat^ bestowing on us, with all tfaw^ 
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wwmth of untaught nature^ his grateful l^anks, bxvA 
cailingy with all the fervour of Mucerity^ on the Sn<* 
preme Being to grant us his protection. 

I followed the course of the Hottentots with mj 
eje, along the windings of the mountains. The^ 
often stopped on the heights and looked towards us, 
as if reluctant to leave the society of those whom 
their nation is taught to respect Simple^ faitiifttl; 
aibd harmless people ! your name has been connected 
with every species of degradation^ but the British 
Government has done tfomething^ and will certainly 
do morOi to ameliorate your condition ; and the Bri* 
tish nation will one day do justice to your charadter; 

We readied a farm-house^ situated on a spot r<^ 
mantic beyond description, at the base of the im- 
meaae mountainous range we were skirting. The 
mountain immediately behind the cottage resembles 
the Table Land. The mountains of a country, ac- 
cording to my observation, like the fiices c^ its inha-» 
}>itant8, possess in some measure an uniformity of 
character ; and we met with some detadiied masses 
that bear a strong resemblance to Table Mountain. 
Conceive a mountain, which is flanked by two coni- 
cad hills, and whose summit is flat, and yoirhave a 
notion €^ this eminence. Over the face of the flat 
and bold summit, the water, which h^d accumulat- 
ed from the incessant rains, rushed in^ietuously iq a 
large sheet, and formed a grand cascade* On the 
immense liquid sheet, the brilliant rays of the de<» 
clining sun glittered, and produced an efiect at onee 
mi^paificent and beaatiful-^it^seemed «a if a mantk 
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of silver had l>^en thrown over the dark and harriil' 
t>raw of the mountaiii. • ? 

- 1 shall give a similar view which occurred to me 
in the interior. A river, confined by two large hilli/ 
rolled oni^ard in a full stream, till Approaching a 
{Xredpice, it threw itself forward, and dashed into' 
the vale below. The back ground of the picture waii 
composed of the dark- rock, which was partially seen 
en the edges of the white sheet of water, and the 
whole was shaded and half concealed by the foliage 
of trees and shrubs which clothed the declivity «— 
Tlie base was adorned with a profusion of beautiful 
flowers, whldi seemed to delight in a cloud of 
spray which arose from the bottom. I threw myself 
under a shade. The fall of the wat^ , by its noised 
lM*oke the silence which the fervour of noon imposes 
on nature, and the breeze, decreased in temperature, 
eame loaded with the most agreeable odours. This 
cascade, said I, is perhaps ooeval with creation, and 
if so, what revolutions have taken place on this glebe 
since it began to flow. It perhaps will cease only 
with the terminalion of all things { and what revo- 
lutions may it not be destined to survive ? On the 
hattnts of the licm, civilization may, at some future 
period, rear Xhe populous city ; on the site of the sa* 
vage's hut, science may erect her temple ; and com^ 
. meree may open* a path into the interior, and unite^ 
.its inhabitants with Europe. 

'. The Gamitz river, which we were to cross, is 
: about half an hour's march from the house we occu- 
*^adl» and: on reaching its banks^ we found it cqm^^ 
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#d with a d^se A^-wIuqIi cMiged us to halt. Af-* 
ter the sun had exhaled the fog, the Gamits riv«r» 
which was about three hundred yards broads pre- 
sented to our view ita bauk^ fringed, like meet of 
the rivers we had qrossed, with the wiUow and mi* 
«iosa. Two HpttentQtSj the tallest of our parljf^ 
%wam aeross, and with the aid of a long bamboo aa-> 
pertained the d^pth of th^ ford. It was not deemed 
S^yi^able to attempt the passage, a^d we were foreetl 
to remain sometime longer on the bank, but we had 
th^ satisfaction to obscarve diat the water was rapid.** 
Ij subsiding. At last the command was given to 
proceed ; the detatchment was all in motion, and we 
i^asily efiected the passage, with theexce^ion of one 
of the lighter waggons« 

This waggon descended the bank, and proceeded lO 
a steady manner till it reached the deepest pact of 
the ford, when it floated* and swung down witb 
tibe current The cattle nobly exited their str engthi 
but their efforts were unayailiog, for in succession 
Ihey were dragged from th^ir course, and swept inta 
deeip water. Th^ alarm was given, and prompted 
by curiosity as well as hunianity, we all flew totb^f. 
bank* It was distressing to witness tlie situatiopjt of 
th« poor cattle. At, one time they were huddled 
together; at another time^ one of them struggled 
i^lonst the stream^a second made lor the bank, while 
a third floated with the wagg(»i, and thus, by thft 
wiant of union, they destroyed ^ch other's strength. 
It was still mor^ painfMl to witn^^ three IIott(9ntQ| . 
wom^^n on the t<^ of the waggon str^tghlngioiii^ tb^ 
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mlma towards the bank^ and calling on us to save 
ihem from destruction,-— A Hottentot^ the husband 
ef one of the women, plunged into the river, and 
rushing towards the leading oxen, tried, but ineffec- 
tiially> to direct them towards the bank. Instantly 
tie quitted his hold, and endeavoured, with e^rt« 
equally vain, to impede the course of the waggon. 
He then turned up his eyes towards his wife — ^hev 
manner and language were passionate and touching 
^^his courage, seemed to rise with her perilous situa* 
tioti, and he called to her to throw herself down, and 
trust to him-^-the made the attempt, but shrunk 
back; — at last, apparently in despair, she threw her« 
•elf frcim the waggoii — he flung himself forward to 
seize her — ^but she sunk. An exclamation ran along 
the whole bank — ^nd we stood silent and painful 
spectator^}. The Hottentot seemed to be thrown in* 
to a momentary fit of agony ; recovering himself^ 
however^ he tlnrew round his exploring eye in search 
of his wife — slowly she rose to the surface, and float- 
ed for a few seconds. — Forward he rushed, seized 
her by the arm, supported her above the water, and 
b<»*e her triumphantly to the bank amid our shouts 
of applause. He laid her on the grass, and looked 
anxiously iu her face — she opened her eyes — ^he kiss- 
ed her in a transport of affection, and falling on his 
knees, clasped hia hands, and lifted his eyes towards 
iieaven. The waggon became entangled among the 
willQW»whieh grew in great numbers along the bank, 
and -the oxen, and two women, were happily extricatip 
gA &om deOiger* 
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To this instance of conjugal i^cctioii and heroie 
courage^ I shall add a simple sketch of maternal' 
tenderness^ which I heheld with no less interest than' 
pleasure. A Hottentot child that was indisposed^' 
slumbered upon a mat^ around which w«re 8t|«w« 
ed the choicest flowers of the desert. The mother 
sat on the ground beside the mat/ while at her feet 
crouched the domestic dog^ which was not pertnittod 
to stir^ lest by. its barking it should wake the slum^' 
bering babe.^ — ^With solicitude .and affection^ she- 
viewed the countenance of the sleeping in&nt, lis- 
tened to its breathing, and seemed to rejoice in the 
composure of its slumber. ^ 

^ To enable us with more facility to cross Alaguaa 
Kloof, which is one of the most difficult passes in 
the Colony, we despatched several teams of oxen; 
with orders to ascend half way up the mountain) 
and there wait our arrival. We found the ascent fiDv 
several miles comparatively easy. A grand assem^ 
•blage of proteas, heaths^ and the various tinted 
flowers of the mesembryanthemum followed in ita 
.windings, as if planted there by nature to charm the 
traveller of his fatigue. We saw, during our proi 
gress, several roebucks ; we also had a view of two 
beautiful zebras, which were running at full speed 
along the road. . , j 

Soon after our departure from a hut, we met on 
our way ; the road became so steep, that it appeared to 
view almost perpendicular, and we halted for a short 
4ime, before we commenced the arduous ascent^ 
The drivers surveyed the teams^ and csAt 0, look 69^ 
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ptefoiive of anxiety along" the path^ which was slip- 
pery from the late rains; even the cattle^ by the resVi . 
less tossing of their heads^ seemed not to be insensible 
of the labour which was about to be demanded from . 
them. The word was given to advance; — ardour 
kindled in the eye of the Boor and the driver — ^the 
cracking ' of whips and the clamour of voices re« 
eehoed through the caverns of the mountains. With 
vigour the cattle pressed onward. At a turning of 
the road, one of the waggons upset. '' It is tumbled 
to the bottom !" was the shout thai ran along the line^ 
ilnd every one halted and turned his eye to the spot^ 
By the activity, however, ofthe drivers, the Waggon 
was secured. The clamour, like a ^torm, after a mo^ 
mentary calm, became more loud. The oxen re? 
doubled their exertions ; one of the poor animals was 
on its knees, another had its head stretched out al-; 
most upon the ground, and the strength of all seemed 
to be exhausted. Two of them fell, and the rest 
stood trembling and panting, unable to proceed one 
ttep farther. The two that had fallen were disenga- 
ged froi<i the team, and too weak to rise, they were 
left a prey to vultures, which had been hovering 
over us since our entrance into the pass. Fresh ox- 
en were put into the teams, the toil was renewed, 
and after incredible exertions the summit was gained* 
The horse, bold and impetuous, feels indignant«t an 
Imposition which by jone effort he cannot overcome^ 
and ceases to act ; but the ox is endowed with pa-^ 
tience and perseverance, and in these qualities, the 
Afiitim^oSK i« canqpicuods; I never knew Mm qbsti* 
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nate^ and I nererknew liim unwilling tb more €R 
his strength was exhausted. Besides his qnalily at 
patience^ the ox is capable of supporting for a consii 
derable time the privation of food and drink. With 
steady movements, h^ holds his course over the bum-^ 
ing sands, and under a scorching son, often sastaiii* 
ing hunger and thirst for a whole day.' * If in th« 
evening he arrives at a stream, which he can scent at 
>t considerable distance, he evinces the utmost inipa* 
tience to reach it. On being loosened from the team; 
he hastens forward in a kind of running pace, with but* 
stretched neck, aiid occasionally emitting a halfrsup^ 
pressed low. Having quenched his thirst, ha gra2«> 
es on the plain, but if he cannot find grass, he is con* 
tented to browze on the few acrid plants which are 
scattered over the desert. During the night, if he is 
alarnied by the roaring of a lion, he has been known 
to advance towards the fire which had been kindled 
by the traveller, in order to seek protection. If at 
the hour of departure in the morning, he has stray-« 
ed, the cracking of the whip, which is heard at a 
great distance, is the signal for his return ;— -he hears* 
obeys, and approaching as the faithftil servant of 
man, submits his neck to the yoke. 

Why are rugged mountains, Kke useless excrescen-^ 
ces, formed on the surface of the globe ? Moutitain« 
are necessary in the economy of nature. They 
intercept, refract, mitigate, or increase, tibe rays ci 
^e sun, while their declivities, possessing different 
temperatures, produce various speciesof plaint s;, whiell 
become the centre of union to variotttf tribes of i 
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m^s. In fine, were it not:forxnountain3, the earthy 
without rivers and without vegetation^ would be a^ 
bandoned to desolation. 

This globe^ to the eye of ignorance, presents maon^ 
tains, rocks, plains, lakes, deserts, all without or<« 
d^r and design, exhibiting the rudiments of a world 
imperfectly formed, or the wreck of a system that no 
loqger exists. The page dictated by genius, appears 
to this uncultivated mind only a confused mass of un» 
known characters — such is this globe to the eye 
of ignorance. It is intelligence alone, that rising 
from nature to God^ perceives .the amasing display 
pf wisdom and power, dis^verable in the laws 
which regulate the universe. 

Science is unfolding to u^ the laws of nature ; ma* 
py of them^ however^ will perhaps ever remain con* 
cealed ; nevertheless let us not impute imperfection 
. and error to what we cannot comprehend. If we 
discover intelligence and beneficence in the organi* 
nation and economy but of one plant, or of one 
animal, we must ^scribe them to the whole order, 
and the same omnipotent hand which formed the ^ 
plant and the ammal, formed also the globe whidi 
is their habitation. If we are permitted to see only 
the hand or foot of a veiled statue, the beautiful 
remains of antiquity, we can infer from a part, the 
exquisite perfection of the whole. 

We continued our march through a barren and 
hilly country, and passed several huts, which seem^ 
ed to become podr in proportion to the inferiority of 
the. soil^ and the distance Stqux the ^at of Govern^ 
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meiit. But though the dwelling in the interior are 
often nothing but miserable hovels, withfn them 
I found contentment ; and the hospitality of theii^ 
owners was limited only, by theif means. Our road 
appeared to be cut through a • forest of aloe trees.* 
Delicious fragrance perfumed the air; at one time 
we were in the shade, and at another time, we had a 
Tiew of distant mountains. Innumerable tribes of 
insects played in the sunbeams which occasionally 
chequered our path ; the honey bird sported among 
the beautiful blossoms of the trees, and gave a lively 
interest to the scene. Animated beings give a pe- 
culiar interest to the loneliness of nature. In the dei 
sert, when the flight of the beetle attracted my attend 
don, often have I turned towards it my look, and 
felt regret when my eye could no longer follow its' 
course ; often in some lonely spot, have I stopped id 
hear the track of the ant, or the movement of the* 
tortoise, crawling across my path. During' the wat 
with the natives, many a hut oii the frontiers was de<^ 
molished by the Kaffers, and abandoned by the 
Boors. Arriving at one of these huts, often have I 
checked my horse to survey the ruins of the once 
humble, but happy mansion. The mud walls were 
fallen, the garden once the pleasure of its master,' 
had become a wilderness, where traces of cultivation 
were still visible, and where perhaps the antelope] 
or the hare, would on my approach spring up from 
the shade of the vine, or the orange tree. 

We had arrived at the last ha})itation on this side of 
the karrooi and as we expected waggons and provi* 
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uiopn from Graaff Reynett^ to meet U9at the Entrance 
of the desettj ve heve vaited the return of amessen^ 
ger whom we despatched to learn whether they had 
arrived. At this place there is a hot spring. The 
water, whose temperature varies from 95^ to 111^ of 
Fahrenheit^ trickles in four different streams from 
the craggy sides of a mountain. Many invalids re* 
sort hither for healthi who live in tents on the mar-< 
gin of the reservoir, which on our iippr-Aach present-! 
ed to our view a romantic appearance. . An accident 
occ^irred here, which never fails when recalled to re* 
membraoce, tQ cast a shade of deep regret over my 
mind. A Boor resided at the bath for the benefit of 
bis health, who had carried with him a few goat8> 
ajnd two dogs, which were dearer to hjm than all hiai 
possessions. One night he heard a great noise among 
the goats which were confined in an inclosure, and 
alarmed for their safety, he flew to the spot, and per« 
ceived a tiger which had broke into the fold. Ha 
hastened home for his gun, and returning, advanced 
to within a few yards of the inclosure, and taking an 
aim fired, but die shot haa only the effect to drive 
the animal away. 

Sometime after this event, he walked into the 
fields, accompanied by his faithful companions, his 
two dogs, and while passing a thicket, the tiger 
sprung upon him, and brought him to the ground, 
The moment was awful ; courage and strength were, 
equally unavailing, and his fate seemed to be inevi- 
table. The dogs, had they followed the impulse of 
fear, would h4ve fled, but their beloved master lay 
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wider the fangs of the tfger, they heard hit shriek; 
and their fear was absorbed in a sense of his dasigeirv 
Courageously they rushed on the ferocious animal; 
and seizing him by the head^ each on one side^ tore 
liim from the object of their attachment. The plants 
er, whom the animal had seised by the hand, started! 
from the ground, and confused and agitated by ter«< 
ror and pain^ fled from the spot. On gaining his ten^ 
he found that his hand was severely wounded, and 
that^the bones oi his arm were fractured, but his anx^ 
ie^ for the safety of his deliverers rendered him al^ 
most insensible to his condition. Impatiently he 
waited their return ; they returned unhurt, and theif 
fond caresses afforded him the highest consolation ill 
his misfortune. His neighbours, who sympa^ised hei 
the accident, dressed his wounds. At ibis crisis, fok 
lowed by several hounds, we approached the bafh/ 
and the planter's two dogs, which were of a large 
siae, sallied out upon us with great fury. We eii^ 
deavoured to drive them away, but our attempts weri^ 
ineffectual, and in self-defence, we were compelled 
to shoot them. The planter, when the fate of the dog9 
was announced to him, seemed to he overwhelmed* 
with despair, and he exclaimed in a tone of anguish, 
*'I have lost my companions and my children, (such' 
were his words) 1 have now nothing valuable in thii 
world, and I care not for life." Inspired with the sin^ 
Merest commiseration, we did every thing which was 
in our power to remove his sorrow, and to restore 
him to health, but vain were our effects fhe was seized 
tuth a locked jaw, and with gvief we saw^iim expire. 
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' Oujr f<^ings a«e aMoei«tedr--Wh«n kf ft melaiicho<« 
\f moQd> I am traiuiported by imagination into the 
ioterior of Soutfaem Afirtca^ I. nev^ fail to think on 
Boezak^^he was my faithful servant ^ but Boesak \t 
i^o more» I ha^e a drawing of Boezak^ and I preserve 
^ as I would -do the |>ortrait of a friend. My duty 
obliged me frequently to visit the distant posts^ and 
often B'oeaak was the companion of my journeys 
thifough the lonely desert ; often have I alighted and 
sheltered myself beneath the shade of the mimosa> 
while Boeaak reclined by toy side. The chief ttia* 
gistrate of GraafF Raynett complimented me with a 
small piece of land ; my faithful Hottentot was my 
gardener^ and when he presented to me the produce! 
of my fields this fruit> would I say/ is delidious> and 
it is the more so^ because it has not been reared by 
the hand of a slave. 

Boezak was travelling in the country^ and his san- 
dals^ which according to custom were suspended 
from a bamboo over his shoulder^ fell, and while 
stooping to pick them up, a lion sprung updn him, 
and dragged him to the ground. A shot from a hunt- 
er in the neighbourhood, sdared the animal, and the 
poor fellow, who was unable to Walk, crawled home- 
Wards. Some people met him — and with deep con- 
cern, I saw my affectionate Hottentot borne to my 
humble dwelling. I examined the wound, the knee- 
pan was torn, and the thigh much lacerated. My 
sympathy was sincere, and whatever humanity could 
doj whatever my miedical skill could do, was done for 
the alleviation of his sufierings. Many an hour I sat 
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by his bed-side^ for my absence rend^ed him fretful, 
and my presence soothed him into tranquillity. Me* 
mory recalls the scene. A thousand times would he 
kiss my hand^ and express in artless language his af« 
fectionate regard. The consolations of religion were 
administered to him^ and on the fourth day after the 
accident, he turned upon me his eye, and expired. 
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SKETCH OF THE BOOR. 



An old German traveller collected a mass of' reportf^ 
^nd without being very scrupulous about their au^ 
thenticity^ amused Europe with a marvellous storjc 
respecting the Cape of Good Hope. His work^ wbatf 
ever might have been its reception at first>. is now 
jutidervalued^/or though much of it is fabulous, much 
of it is founded on fact, and some of it is descriptive 
of what was> but of what no longer exists. 

To this German succeeded a French traveller, who;^ 
in composing his work seems to have been less ambi-* 
tious to convey correct information, than to fiimisll 
an amusing narrative, and who, like all people who 
yield to the guidance of feeling, ir^quently mistook 
the embellishments of fancy for the realities of truth. 
According to his own account, he was invited to desr 
troy a tiger which infested the neighbourhood where 
he resided^ tie accepted the invitation, and prevail- 
ed on a few of the Boors to join him, but they follow- 
ed him with reluctance^ and on the appearance of the 
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animal they fled, and left to him alone the honour 
of a triumph. This, to a person who is acquainted 
with the Boors, must excite a considerable degree of 
surprise ; indeed it is not wholly consistent with the 
notions which We conceive of the human character. 
Surrounded by the lion} the tiger, and the hyaena 
from his earliest years, the Boor Ceases to regard them 
with temir, foi* danger by becoming familiar, becomes 
less formidable j besides, to combat with these ani- 
mals, is one of the condittons oii which he holds his 
cattle and his life. I have often seen the planters 
setting out in quest of wild animals ; I have soma* 
times accompahied them in such expeditions, and I 
tittter knew them defident in courage. But t waft 
qteranered for sotiie time at the hou&e of a planter, w{r> 
was the Intimate Mend of the traveller in question^ 
whtf Mceimpanied him in hi^ Journey, and who, aC- 
eotding to'fhe narta^ve, was one of the party at the 
hunting of the tiger^ Thfs woi-thy old man, whd 
BpOke of the traveller With aSectidnate remetnbrance, 
itpeatedly assured me that the story had no foan« 
dEatktti iti trttth, I must, however, acknowledge, that 
d» plunter was not without &is complaints again^ 
the tralreller, as well as against an European who 
went <mt to the Cape for Astronomical putposes. 
^'They were to brfriend me," said the planter, "but 
on their arrival in Europe they forgot their AfVican 
friend.'* A Bdor, who was present at this conversation, 
observed "' I love the Preiich,** I use his words— 
«^they Win talk with you, smoke with you, and laugh 
with you^ but an Ehglishman will sit on his'ehair,' perA 
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haps without opening his lips> or giving y<m a kind 
look. Yet I tespectthe English: if a Frenchman 
promises jou two pounds of tohacco, he perhaps will 
iiot send you one, l>ut if an En^shman promises 
you two, perhaps he will send you ten* 
. I could pursue this strain respecting the^aveller> 
but it is painful to me, and I add with pleasure, that 
if he has infused, his feelings into his narrative, th^y 
are all on the side of humanity and justice ; his cha« 
racter of the Hottentot is excellent^ and his descrip- 
tions of animals are no less correct than beautiful. 

The next travellers to whom I call attention, are 
,an Englishman and a German. Both have given a 
character of the planter, but their descriptions are 
less distinguished by cgincidetlc^, thun by disagree* 
ment. The view of the one seems to have bi^en ta« 
ken under a lowering atmosphere, when ^nature 
ahrouds her^<^ in gloom ; the sketch of the other ex- 
hibits a fervid sky, which throws a luxuriant gloyr 
over every object, and destroys the effect of light and 
shade. This is no oensure ; for the first travellers 
through a country, are like the first cultivators of a 
science ; we censure them not for their error, but ap- 
plaud them for their success^l exertions, because 
we know that it is only by repeated and successful 
,labour that a country <;an be explored, and that a 
^science can be improved* 

The different views of these travellers may be tra^ 
ced to the circumstances in which they were re- 
spectively placed. When we took possession of the 
Cape^ the English traveller was despatched to the 
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JTrontieM^ to rein^tiite a magbtrate whom the Boora 
hadexpiftlled; and in tliis eapacity^ besi^eD beings 
foreigner and a conqnercNr^ it is scarcely to be su}^ 
posed that he would receive those kind attentiofla 
which dispose the mind to favourable prepossessions. 
On the Cape being restored to the Dutch^ theOei'^ 
man accompanied- an officer of government into the 
interior^ and their reception was certainly flattering; 
because the Boors heard their own language/ saw 
their former masters^ and felt every national feeling 
gratified. Our countryman possesses^ in a high de- 
'gree. the spirit of observation ; and the pubBc has 
known how to do justice to his merit The 6er- 
tnan, who seems to have smiled on all, while ever^ 
body in return smiled on him, is still mentioned at 
Cape Town in the language of warm esteem. 
' The cdonists consist principally of IJutch, Ger- 
man, and French protestants, wto are now'almost 
Wholly assimilatfed in habits and matinefs. A few 
^colonists, notwitiistanding the wishes of government, 
tinder the pretence of a scardty of water, lead a 
wandering life on the frontiers. With perhaps one 
waggon or two, they bait ofi a fertile field, erefct a 
Tude hut, and make this tfpot the place of th^t re- 
sidence tin the grass is consumed; 'This class, in 
point of dviliiration/ are very little raised abov^ l^e 
Hottentot. The colonists da the high grounds con- 
tiguous to the Karroo, descend Into it with their 
cattle and. families, when the season clothed it with 
a proAisibn of vegetation and beauty. In this lonely 
retreat, perhaps under a shed attached to a Waggon, 
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while tkeir cattle are feeding around th^xpi, thejf 
^ye themselves vp to indol»M^> which is ce^tahUy 
9ot witbQut enj^yraent. These 3qpt8 I taxkk, Yfii^ . 
the general inhabitapibi of the interior^ and it is this 
daas which J i^ean to describe* The wealthy plapt- 
«rs who |Hinroi»id Cape Town, I give up to the^obK 
^rvatipn of others* To judge> Ixqwevex, of th^ 
pliaracter, it. may be only necessary to (^baeryei ^at 
wealth is paramount to every things that luxury ia 
usurping the place of their simple manners^ an4 
that they are aurrounded by slaycs* Notwi^stspd- 
ing thoBe disadvantages, it must be confessed, to 
their honour, that many of them are distinguished 
by frank and^mple manners^ and by excellent cha^ 
r^cters. 

« By order qf Govemmenty the children in the co« 
lojiy were ippcul^t^ with the cow-pox; and in the 
execution of tjt^is duty, I waa employed for a co)>» 
^erable tim^ oa the ^ontiers. On my arrival at a 
fiurm-house, the Boor, apd perhaps his wife and 
son, haying, sfiien me iU; a distance, were drawn up 
at the door tojreceiye me, and their frank fu^d hos- 
pitable smile was infinitely more grateful than the 
atudied expresaicms of poUteneQ/f« I alighte4 from 
my horse> and* agreeably to the usual forms of §alu<« 
tation> which admit of. no violation, I shook hand^ 
with all ^e men, a;id kissed all the women. On 
ffoiy entrance into the Iv^uae^ a se^ was pr^aei^^d to 
v(\f^.Bfid frpm th^ moment I became a.xnember of 
the family^ I w^^^ofided with kiodnes^; ttxeir..9i« 
yiliti^^ sensibly affected me; and' the xaaimer in 
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which I received them was gratifying to thewprthy 
people. Many a happy hour have I pased under, 
the roof of the A&ican Boor, and my feelings and 
recollections speak in bis favour. 
' In the interior of the colony^ the Boors are in an 
hnperfect state of civilization^ but the obsearity of 
their situation is irradiated by a few txysfnxm more 
polished society. From this point all my observ4M 
tions will proceed^ and to this point all my obseiv 
vations will tend. 

It has been observed, that the life of aBoor is AiU 
of danger and alarm. During the night, he is not 
secure from the attack of the natives ; in taking his 
first step in the morning, he may <tread on a snake, 
whose^ bite is poisonous ; in passing the first thicket^ 
he may fall under the &ngs of a Hon. We -view eve- 
ry thing through the medium of our pr^udices.— « 
These, and a thousand such dangers, however forw 
midable they may appear to others/ soon ceiuse to. 
excite alarm in him who lives in the midst of them.^ 
Let U8 turn our attention to our own situation^ We 
know not the moment when the fire whieh is g<mi-' 
cealed in the ploud, or in the bosom of the earth, 
may overwhelm us with dei^truclion : surrounded 
with so many accidents, we have no seourily for 
our lives even for an hour: subject^ to so many > 
diaorders, we know not whether otir eyes may open 
on to-morrow's sun. Do these cotu^derations anni** 
hllate the enjoyment of the present mom^it, or4^ 
jstroy our 'plans y^ldch stretch into fut^f^t ^ Th^ 
fkct is-»-that though mudb of our pleasure aiid pain 
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results from our physical natore> mudi of it also 
4>Hiig8 froin oar hopes and fears> and Be alone who 
risfes superior to his fears^ is in possession of the eni 
jo;^ni6Dt whidi his situation is fitted to bestow.— 
Heaven ordains that man should acquire that ener^t 
gy of character which is necessary to the circum« 
stances in whidi he is placed^ and a person ^ho is 
iurrounded with ireal dangers^ fh)m the effect of ha-^ 
Ut, l^Mtes this Apprehension of thctei, and often be*' 
Cdmes happier than they whose imagination^ in the 
bosom of luxury and security^ creates for them per<^ 
|»etual alarms. 

^'AiUmAls ore Mibjected to instinct^ but Nature has 
Hfivehtaman a control, to a certain extent, over her 
laws:' The circumstances in which he is placed, he 
ean render ^ubservieftt to hispiii^ses, but this cati 
be effected bnly by his ingenuity Arid industry, and 
it! .these qitdities the African Booi* is greatly defiU 
dent. His dwelling, his dress, his implements, and 
j^ractlee of' husbandry, arcJ rude as those df his fe^ 
^7s,^-^fbr inventioti or novelty is seldom permitted 
to Intrude dh the uniform routine of l»s life*^ If the 
fo«fntain w^itch Is choked witiif imid and dediyed 
leaves, furnishes him only a present supply of wa^ 
teTy he *9^ not ffdoop it int^ a clear running stream^ 
If th6#e'i9 a roek in a defile which he has frequentlj^ 
to pl^i instead of attemp^ng Hs removal, he will 
Ittake his way over it, and in every successive JouTii 
jfi^Hae&idsMtthe same danger. On a hutitingeJEi 
0afBieti,^iii8Cit4 of }yhig in an^ush/ and selecting 4 
pfii^^ki^UH fnmi the bared he most freqiueiftly 
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rnsbea upot them ms if bis purpose wsb to. jMvs 
them to another region. If he can enjoy to«d&y^ the 
inconvenienCies of to-morrow ente)r not into his iol^ 
dilation, while the customs of his &ther, and hak 
own habits, form limits whicb^ inhia course tbrou^ 
life, he feels no desire to pass. 

A traveUer represents the African Boon as giiren 
up to indolence; another traveller, who r^arda 
them with favourable prepossession, combnts' tUa 
view. Our notions are relative. Compare the Boo* 
with the Turk, who in sloth reclines on hia carpet, 
or under the i^ade of a tree, inhaling tbe fumes of 
tobaccoj and he. is active, Compara hi|n wH& ihe 
Eturope^n^ whose climate, and whose lov^ of <§ain or 
of amusenfient, ke^ him in incessant motion^ and hi^ 
is indolent, Our climate aa^ mamiara prompt ns to 
activity, and when we viut a warapker latitude, whcra 
quiescence is enjoyment, we pronounce' die .iidiabl» 
tants indolent. The Boor is c^dtftinly inchdent ac« 
pording to our notions, and how ia hia industry tQ 
be called into exercise? By th^ hope of gratificik^ 
tion.Qr reward? But wlmt^g^ratilication or rewasd 
can you hold out to hi^,r to comp^nsato the lalmir 
pf exertion ? His wan|^ are fip^w.; he. ia-^cantaotedl 
with bis humble ^weUii^, his,hoiae}iy i^fiparek aiiA 
his plain Cood,---andjn th^ pea^e/Ebl xupe||ai}ical rou« 
tin^ of hfii life he j^ds his onJQymeiil^- Jiyoude^ 
aire.to.call fojrtb bi« indi^stry, youmnat place hiaa 
xnpre in alliance with manUnd-'-sn ftaituatiaiiiWheDt. 
the wants of society rise superior |o Ib^s^.^f, ipaMN^j 
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aoA hiS' giumeiit> not because the one m ii!isuffieieiit 
tD'sbcsJter him &om the weather^ and the other to 
answer the purposes for which it is designed ; but 
.because they are. not equal to those of his neighbour. 
This is iio reproach to civilized life ; the same emu- 
lation^ under happy auspices would lead him to 
leatning and virtuet 

. The first travellers through a country/ as well aa 
Ihe first masters in a science, become, at l^ast for some 
time, the. models for future inquiry. Their observa-« 
tions and opinions gaide the i*esearches of their foU 
lowers, and hence prigiluil and use^l discussions 
«re toif frequently sacrificed to frivolous speculations^ 
fnd unimportant details. An '^English traveller re- 
presents the Boors as rude in their manners-!-^ fo-i 
xeigner who becomes their advocsite, and keeping 
tikis opinion constantly in view, takes every oppor* 
tnnity.torecprd the polite reception which he ex<« 
perienoed froxu them during his journey. The ori* 
gin of our [difi^les. is to be found in the vague terms 
we employ. Ifyoupassfrompolished society, carry* 
ing with you all its prej^ices into the interior of 
S«Hithem Africa^ and' attempt to discover among the 
Boors those decorums which are comprehended un« 
4er tbets^rins^c^ good breeding atid politeness, yoti 
Certainly will be disappointed in your Search. But 
if you enter their cabins, and become their friend, in- 
.«tead.ofjb^g.oibndedby:tbeir rudeness, you will 
be, charmed with $heir hospitality, plain manner$, 
Itfld obliging conduct, 
,; JWAoPpiit tepe^t^tions h#ve b^^ given of thif 
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Boor^ wiA respect to his conduet tawanls his AAvett 
and his draught oxen. If the slaves occasion him 
loss by their negligence or disobedience — if they fall 
asleep^ and suffer the bi^ds to eat the com^ the hyae- 
nas to destroy the sheep> or the Bushmen to carry off 
the cattle^ they mofi(t prolvibly viU feel the e£Eect of 
his anger. But the impression on my mind is^ that 
his general conduct is marked with humanity to« 
wards his slaves. It must^ however^ be confessedr 
that a few Boors on the firotitiers^ from their warfare 
withl^e natives^ may have acquired dispositions ^ia 
iK^hicli humanity is excluded; yet in the natural placid 
dity, or indolence if you choose to term it,*bf th€>. 
master^ the slaves finds a general security for mild 
treatment, * 

With respect to the manner of using the cattle-** 
goads are not employed^ but the bamboo whip is so^ 
dexterously applied, that the hides of the poor ani* 
nials are actually indented with stripes, I never 
knew a knife used to wound the cattle but in pas« 
Bixig Attaguas Kloofs during our journey to the fron- 
tiers. I 8aw> as I mentioned^ a Boor in a paroxyeixi 
'ef rage, seizing a bayonet aiid plunging it into tho 
thigh of aii o|c. I mean not to insinuate that th^ 
knife is never ysed ; and the traveller who has brought 
the accusation against the Colonists has done a ser-# 
vice to humanity^ for many of those who are^ ^tware 
of the / oharge> ai*e anxious, to avoid it. But, iii jus* 
tice to the Colpnists, it.may be urged^ that whAt !$ 
imputable to a few should not be charged on all.*-* 
Without) hQF0vei% ^a^xmslngor Justifying the fam-^ 
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er, let U8 advert to the cause and remedy of the 
cruelty. — ^What is the cause ? In crossing a Kloof 
or mountain pass, the cattle in the middle of the team 
are sometimes on their knees, and the whole burtheti 
rests on those behind them. The road is sometimes 
winding, and at an abrupt comer, the oxen which 
have passed it are of no immediate service ; and the 
progress of the waggon depends on the exertion of 
those which are next to it. At such a crisis the cattle 
must be urged to put forth their whole strength, for 
a moment's pause might precipitate the whole team' 
to destruction* What is the remedy ? Ist, Let go^- 
vemment cause the passes to be improved ; but till 
this event takes place, humanity offers a suggestion.* 
2d, A load which with difficulty is dragged over at 
4)nce, may with facility be transported at twice. * This 
would occasion the delay only o£ a few hours. 3d, 
An engineer might ease the cattle of their arduous' 
toil at a small expense of thought and machinery. 

The interior of the Colony resembles in some re* 
spect that period of society, when the people, engag- 
ed in rude, warlike, or chivalrous exercises, consign- 
ed learning to the priests as an effeminate amuse- 
ment. When roused from his indolence, the Boor 
ascends his waggon, or mounts his horse, and deems 
nothing worthy of his ambition, save the manage^ 
inent of his whip, and his gun. When a travelling 
teacher, probably an old soldier, arrives at a planta^* 
tioii and offers his services, the son like the father 
refuses to submit to instruction, and the task de- 
volves on the daughter of. qualifying herself to read 
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i**often indifferently enough-^a hymn, or n chapter 
in the Bible. Learning, therefore, in the interior, 
which amounts to a little reading, is almost exdu* 
rfvely possessed by the women. The women have 
smother honourable post-^their memories are the re« 
cords of the family. The memory of the Boor is 
impaired by his mode of living, or he deems common 
affairs unworthy of his remembrance ; for when i 
inquired respecting the period when any past event 
occurred, in almost every instance, he referred me to 
Us spouse* Her art of computation bore the cha* 
racter of a rude age ; she assigned not the object of 
my inquiry tp any particular year, but associated it 
with some remarkable event. 

' Obscurity hangs over the origin of nations. Th« 
interior of the Colony, were it uncohneoted with po»i 
Mshed society, would be in this state to the future 
liistorian. A Boor can give a tolerably c^ect ac« 
count of what he has witnessed, but all relations 
which come to him from a distance, arrive hot through 
&e pure channel of truth, but through the mediuin 
of exaggeration and fiction ; and these relatic^s, it 
ifnay be easily inferred, are not distinguished by tho 
classical taste of antiquity, but partake of the. spirit 
which dictated Blue Beard, and Jack the Giant 
Wller, 

Hospitality is the first quality among a people 
who inhabit a rude country, if their p overty coun* 
tetacts not its exercise. A traveller, when he arrives 
amiong the Kaffiers, if he is^ot dreaded as an enemy^ 
and if he needs their aid, receives whatever, his ne^ 
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desfaties miiy requu^^ and their liEkeaDs Cutl supply^ 
When a Kaffer kills an o£> the breast of it is sent to 
the King as hi^ tribute^ and all the pecple iii the Kraal 
are invited to participate in the feast. The King^ 
who is not exempted from this hospitable castoni> 
Cannot, enjoy his feast but in the midst of his sub^ 
jeets. The Boors in the interior are often at enmi- 
ty Respecting the boundaries of their lands^ though 
most farms are several square miles in extent. If a 
Boor in passing thirough the country^ arrives at th^ 
Cabin of his enemy> he hesitates not to enter^ shakes 
hands with the men^ salutes the women, sits dowi^ 
jlnd enjoys all the rights of hospitality. But whep 
he advances towards Cape Town* he passes the 
door of the more wealthy falrmer, fot he knows that 
hospitality would refuse him - that reception which 
is so cordial in the central districts. 

Our prepossessions influence ouif opinions. ^ A 
Dutchman, in describing the Colonists, would cer* 
lainly represent them as well affected to the Dutch go* 
vernment, and besides national prejudices, he migh^ 
adduce some actual proof in support of his assertion. 
An Englishman would maintain that they prefer 
the protection of the British government; and the 
proof of his opinion he would bring from the gene« 
'iral improvement and prosperity of the Colony. A 
jnan, he would say, must cei*tainly prefer that pror 
tection, which insures to him a greater portion of 
happiness. The truth is, if the farmers near to Cape 
Town receive a good returil for the produce of their 
farms — ^if the Boors, with their sons in the interior are 
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exempted from expeditions against the natives^ ifliicli 
promise more danger than booty-i«^nd if their draught 
oxen are exempted from the requisition of govern* 
ment — ^if the former are permitted to enjoy their 
-wealthy and the latter their quie^cence^ they are iil'^ 
different as to the nation which governs them* 

It is interesting to contemplate man in new situa- 
tions. I request ihy young reader to acc<Jmpany 
me^ and I will introduce him into a cabin on the fron* 
tiersj and exhibit to him its internal economy* 

1 appi*oach the house-^the front of it is towards 
the ^st, for the Booi^ delights to have the morning 
sun smiling upon his threshold. The wallB> which 
are made of t;layi have acquired the hardness of brick 
from the intense rays of the sun. A species of coarse 
grass forrasi the slanting roof. It is pretty long, but 
its breadth and height are inconsiderable* 

I enter the house^ — ^the master and mistreat, front- 
ing the door, are seated one on each side of a fire, 
placed on the floor, in the middle of the house. Be- 
hind them is an open (basement, below which stands 
a large (;hest, on which a child is lolling and Cutting 
figures Ivith a knife. Near to the lady of the house 
stands a Hottentot girl, "With a bunch of feathers 
in her hand, for the purpose of flapping away 
the flies. In a coirnfer, a Hottentbt Servant is fitting 
sandals, inade but of the hide of «iii eland, to his foot; 
A boy, the son of the Boor, is stretched on the floor, 
making a whip with a thong from the hide of an oX. 
I advatice tdlvai*cls the landlord, who, removing the 
pipe from his mouth with his left hand, and stretch^ 
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i9g out his rights, takieii ikie cordially by the hand* 
Y01L are welcome, says he, with an air and manner 
pecoliarly frank . and cordi^. He then addret9ea to 
me a series of questions, which are answered with 
promptitude. Whence come you? — ^Whither are 
you going ? — ^What is your name ? — ^To what nation 
do you belong ? — ^What is your business ? After 
these and a few more similar questions are answer* 
ed to his satisfaction, he turns to the lady, and says 
with a wave of his hand. This is my wife. She rises, 
and according to the custom of the country I sahite 
her. 

I take a seat in the middle of the circle, which I 
shall more minutely describe. The eye of the Boor, 
which rests on me, is expressive of good nature and 
contentment; his dress consists of a large hat, a jack- 
et, sheep*skin pantaloons, and sandals. The looks 
of the lady are modest, but inquisitive : her dress is 
composed of a close head-dress, a tight short gown , 
her feet are bare. With averted face the Hottentot 
girl directs towards me many rapid glances, but 
none of them rises higher than my foot. The Hot« 
tentot servant ^^bends over his sandals, but though 
bis hands seem to be plying over his work, his eye is 
frequently turned towards me. Having moved front 
his place, the son stands fixed within two yards of 
me, eagerly surveying my dress. Like a statue 
with open mouth, the child is perched on the top of 
the chest, which exhibits a grotesque mass of figures 
and letters formed by the hand of indolence and 
caprice. The general appearance of the house is 
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neat and clean. On my right and left are partiticna, 
or rather curtains formed oif sheep-skins sewed to- 
gether^ which divide the house into three apartments. 



FINIS, 
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